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Art. 1—The Limits of Religious Thought :—the Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1858. By Henry L. Manset, B.D., Oxford. 


We understand that these lectures produced a deep sensation 
in Oxford at the time of their delivery, and that since their 
publication they have been eagerly read by thinking men in 
all parts of the country. The announcement of a second edi- 
tion within a few weeks after the appearance of the first, may 
be regarded, in the case of such a work, as no ordinary proof 
of its merit, and also as a gratifying indication that there still 
exists amongst us a class of readers whose interest is not en- 
tirely absorbed in the lighter literature of the age. The Bamp- 
ton endowment has been of incalculable service to theological 
science, in the way of encouraging the production of works of 
sterling ability and solid learning, such as might either not 
have been undertaken at all, if left to be attempted at the 
personal risk of the author, or, if undertaken, might have been 
executed in a more popular and superficial style, with the view 
of diminishing that risk, by adapting them to the taste of a 
larger circle of society. It has also been serviceable in the 
way of commanding for such works on their first ap ce, 
the attention of a limited, but select and influential class of 
readers, who regard the appointment of the Lecturer by the 
Heads of Colleges, as a sufficient guarantee of his fitness, in 
point of ability and learning, to discharge the duties entrusted 
to him, and who look forward with interest to the appearance 
of the annual volume, as an index to the state of opinion 
and feeling prevailing at the University, and as a specimen of 
the kind of culture, and modes of thinking, which are in best 
repute among the more intellectual and active of the rising 
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hopes of the church. In the present case, the high standing, 
the ripe scholarship, and the vigorous talent of Mr Mansel, 
might have ensured the success of his work without any im- 
primatur from the University authorities, but its appearance 
as one of the Bampton series, secures for it the immediate at- 
tention of all who feel any interest in the progress of theolo- 
gical learning, as well as a permanent place among some of the 
noblest monuments of Christian authorship ; while, in return 
for any advantage thus received, the author has every right to 
believe that his volume, reflecting credit, as it does, not only 
on himself, but on those who selected him for the work, will 
serve to sustain, and even to enhance the prestige which al- 
ready belongs to the series of which it forms a part. 

The subject selected by Mr Mansel, “The Limits of Reli- 
gious Thought,” is important at all times, and peculiarly sea- 
sonable in the present age. The legitimate and salutary ex- 
ercise of reason—in considering the evidences, interpreting the 
meaning, and applying the truths of Scripture,—requires to be 
vindicated anew, alike against the objections of those who re- 
fuse, on the one hand, to recognise either the right of private 
judgment or the duty of free inquiry ; and of those, on the 
other, who exaggerate the powers and prerogatives of reason, 
and disown or disparage the authority of revelation. Roman- 
1sM and RatronaLism—the one demanding a blind and implicit 
faith, and seeking to subjugate reason to the mere authority 
of the church, as if it were an infallible exponent of the mind 
and will of God,—the other spurning, not only the authority of 
the church, but the authority of Scripture itself, and claiming 
for reason the right to sit in judgment on the contents of re- 
velation not less than its credentials, to reject every doctrine 
at variance with its preconceived opinions or beyond the reach 
of discovery or proof by its own natural light,—these are the two 
great antagonist systems with which the Church is now called 
to contend ; and as both turn on the same hinge—the right 
use of reason in matters of religion—so the issue of the con- 
flict will mainly depend, under God, on our taking up a right 
position with reference to that point, and on our being able to 
mark out and define the limits beyond which reason must not 
advance, and within which it may be safely and usefully exer- 
cised. In the existing tendencies both of philosophical thought 
and of public opinion, we may easily discern a strong current 
advancing steadily towards each of these opposite extremes ; 
and never was it more imperative on the friends of truth than 
ncw, to mark the course, and to gauge the strength of these 
adverse currents, to form distinct and definite conceptions both 
of the legitimate exercise of reason, and of its necessary limits, 


and to be prepared to contend equally against the encroach- 
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ments of No-reason, on the one hand, and the claims of All-rea- 
son on the other, so as to refute the advocates of a blind and 
implicit faith on principles which shall equally justify them 
in rejecting the “m= pretensions of a proud and presum 
tuous rationalism. For this reason we recently welcomed the 
seasonable republication by the late womenteree 2 Dr Brown, of 
an admirable old treatise by Culverwell, on “The Light of 
Nature ;” and for the same reason we welcome now this fresh 
contribution from the pen of Mr Mansel, on “ The Limits of 
Religious Thought.” 

We cannot speak too highly of the general design and per- 
vading spirit of Mr Mansel’s treatise. It is directed to shew 
from the very nature of the case, and especially from the con- 
stitution of the human mind, viewed, in relation to the kind of 
truths with which religion is conversant, that while reason has 
a legitimate sphere within which it may be lawfully and use- 
fully exercised, that sphere is necessarily circumscribed by 
limits which can neither be overlooked nor overstepped, with- 
out incurring the guilt of presumption, and involying the risk 
of dangerous error. It is not offered as an explanation of the 
difficulties, whether of natural or revealed religion, but rather 
as a statement of the reason why they cannot be explained. 
These reasons are held to be sufficient to shew that, if the 


doctrines of religion cannot be proved by rational argument, 
they can as little be disproved by it, that they must be left to 
rest entirely on the authority of the revealer, and received or 
rejected according as that authority is recognised or disowned. 
They serve to prove that if these doetrines cannot be confirmed, 
they can as little be contradicted by reason, since they lie 
beyond its ioe, and belong exclusively to the domain ot 


revelation. In so far as the peouliar doctrines of revelation are 
concerned, this is an important line of argument, since it shuts 
reason out from the mere criticism of particular truths, and 
shuts it up to the decision of the one question—so often evaded 
or kept in abeyance—what is the authority by which these 
truths are taught? Is it human or Divine? 

Such being the general object of the treatise, it gives us sin- 
cere pleasure to be able to say that Mr Mansel’s theological 
sentiments are, generally speaking, sound and evangelical. 
There are particular topics, on which, were we disposed to en- 
ter into minute details, we might be forced to differ from him ; 
but the general tone of his work is as wholesome as it is vi 
rous; and will prove, we trust, a powerful antidote to the 
crude speculations and one-sided theories which have become 
so rife in these critical times. It required no small amount of 
moral courage to stand up in Oxford, and rebuke, as Mr Man- 
sel has amie done, some of the most plausible and preva- 
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lent errors of the day; to avow his personal belief in the chief 
articles of orthodoxy, and his continued adherence to them not- 
withstanding all the objection and obloquy with which they have 
been assailed ; and to expound a principle, which, in so far as it 
is valid, contains a once a protest against all the errors of ra- 
tionalistic speculation, and a virtual defiance to critical philo- 
sophy tv do its worst. He seeks to shift the ground of this 
vaunted criticism,—to substitute for “the criticism of all reve- 
lation” which Fichte presumptuously undertook, and which 
could be competent only to Omniscience, a “criticism of the 
structure and powers of the human mind,” which is more ac- 
cessible to our faculties, as falling within the range of a purely 
inductive psychology, and which may serve the double purpose 
of vindicating the just claims of reason within its appropriate 
sphere, and rebuking its extravagance when it transcends those 
limits which are imposed by the constitution of nature itself. 
We may offer a few specimens of the effective way in which 
Mr Mansel applies his leading principle of the limitation of 
human thought to some of the most prevalent errors of the 
times ; premising, however, that they can afford only a very 
partial exhibition of the sterling ability, the energy of state- 
ment, and decision of purpose, by which the work is charac- 
terized ; and that it must be studied as a whole, in order to 
be fully appreciated as a contribution to theological science. 
Speaking of the tendency so common at the present day to 
construct a sort of Eclectic Christianity, such as may be justly 
characterized as a sort of partial rationalism, Mr Mansel pro- 
tests against it on the ground that there can be no right to 
choose some truths, and to refuse others, when both are con- 
tained in the same revelation, and rest on the same authority. 


“Many who would shrink with horror from the idea of rejecting 
Christ altogether, will yet speak and act as if they were at liberty to 
set up for themselves an eclectic Christianity ; separating the essen- 
tial from the superfluous portions of Christ’s teaching ; deciding for 
themselves how much is permanent and necessary for all men, and 
how much is temporary and designed only for a particular age and 
people. Yet, if Christ is indeed God manifest in the flesh, it is surely 
scarcely less impious to attempt to improve his teaching than to re- 
ject it altogether. Nay, in one respect it is more so ; for it is to ac- 
knowledge a doctrine as the revelation of God, and at the same time 
to proclaim that it is inferior to the wisdom of man To 
admit that God may make his own revelation more perfect from time 
to time, is very different from admitting that human reason, by its 
own knowledye, is competent to separate the perfect from the imper- 
fect, and to construct for itself an absolute religion out of the frag- 
ments of an incomplete revelation. The experiment has been tried 
under the elder and less perfect dispensation, but the result can 
hardly be considered so successful as to encourage a repetition of the 
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attempt. ee improvement of the Hebrew Scriptures 
produced, not the Sermon on the Mount, but the Creed of the Pha- 
risee. The ripened intelligence of the Jewish people, instructed as 
modern critics would assure us, by the enlightening influence of 
time, and by intercourse with foreign nations, bore fruit in a conclu- 
sion singularly coinciding with that of modern rationalism.—‘ The 
Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spi- 
rit” . The lapse of time,,as all history bears witness, is at least 
as fruitful in corruption as in enlightenment ; and reason, when it has 
done its best, still needs a higher reason to decide between its con- 
flicting theories, and to tell which is the advanced, which the re- 
trograde theology. In one respect, indeed, this semi-rationalism, 
which admits the authority of revelation up to a certain point and no 
further, rests on a far less reasonable basis than the firm belief which 
accepts the whole, or the complete unbelief which accepts nothing 

. It is not necessary to limit the name of Rationalist to those 
who maintain that revelation as a whole is unnecessary to religion, 
nor to those whose system is based solely on moral principles. There 
may be a partial as well as a total rationalism ; it is possible to ac- 
knowledge in general terms, the authority of Scripture, and yet to 
exercise considerable licence in rejecting particular portions as specu- 
latively incomprehensible or morally unnecessary . . . The so-called 
spiritualism of the present day is only rationalism disguised ; for feel - 
ing or intuition is but an arbitrary standard, resting solely on the 
personal consciousness, and moreover must be translated into dis- 
tinct thought, before it can be available for the purposes of religious 
criticism.” Pp. 251-277. 


Speaking again of the only real alternative—the cordial re- 
ry ion or utter rejection of Christ and His gospel,—he places 


efore us in a striking and impressive light in the following 
admirable statement :— 


“Our right to criticize at all depends upon this one question : 
What think ye of Christ? . . Christ can be our Redeemer only if 
he is what he proclaims himself to be, the Son of God, sent into 
the world, that the world through him might be saved. If he is 
not this, his moral teaching began with falsehood, and was propa- 
gated by delusion. And if he is this, what but contempt and in- 
sult can be found in that half- -allegiance, which criticizes while it 
bows ; which sifts and selects while it submits ; which approves or 
rejects as its reason or its feelings, or its nervous sensibilities may 
dictate ; which condescends to acknowledge him as the teacher of. a 
dark age, and an ignorant people ; bowing the knee before him, half 
in reverence, half in mockery, and crying, Hail, King of the Jews! 
If Christ is a mere human teacher, we of this nineteenth century can 
no more be Christains than we.can be Platonists or Aristotelians ; 
he belongs to that past which cannot repeat itself; his modes of 
thought are not ours ; his difficulties are not ours ; his needs are not 
ours. He may be our Teacher, but not our Master ; for no man is 
master over the free thoughts of his fellow-men; we may learn from 
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him, but we sit in judgment while we learn ; we modify his teach- 
ing by the wisdom of later ages ; we refuse the evil and choose the 

ood. But remember that we can do this, only if Christ is a mere 
soll teacher, or if we of these latter days have received a newer 
and a better revelation. If now, as of old, He speaks as man never 
spake ; if God, who at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son, what remains for us to do, but to cast 
down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and to bring into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ? The witness which Christ offers of himself 
either proves everything, or it proves nothing. No man has a right 
to say, ‘I will accept Christ as I like, and reject him as I like ; I 
will follow the holy example, I will turn away from the atoning sacri- 
fice ; I will listen to his teaching, I will have nothing to do with 
his mediation ; I will believe him when he tells me that he came 
from the Father, because I feel that his doctrine has a divine beauty, 
and fitness, but I will not believe him when he tells me that he is one 
with the Father ; because I cannot conceive how this unity is pos- 
sible.’ This is not philosophy, which thus mutilates man ; this is not 
Christianity, which thus divides Christ. If Christ is no more than 
one of us, let us honestly renounce the shadow of allegiance to an 
usurped authority, and boldly proclaim that every man is his own 
Redeemer. If Christ is God, no less than man, let us beware, ‘ lest 
haply we be found even to fight against God.’” Pp. 255. 


Referring, again, to- the popular objection against the 
a of Scripture founded on the frequent occurrence of 
anthropomorphic and anthropopathic forms of expression, he 
offers a bold and seasonable vindication of the sacred writers 
in the following terms :— 


“The origin of such theories (Kant’s) is of course to be traced to 
that morbid horror of what they are pleased to call anthropomor- 
phism, which poisons the speculations of so many modern philoso- 

hers, when they attempt to be wise above what is written, and seek 
for a metaphysical exposition of God’s nature and attributes. They 
thay not, forsooth, think of the unchangeable God as if he were 
their fellow-man, influenced by human motives, and moved by human 
supplications. They want a truer, a juster idea of the Deity as he 
is, than that under which he has been pleased to reveal himself, and 
they call on their m to furnish it. Fools, to dream that man 
can escape from himself, that human reason can draw aught but a 
human portrait of God! They do but substitutea marred and muti- 
lated humanity for oné exalted and entire ; they add nothing to their 
conception of God as he is, but only take away a part of their con- 
ception of man. Sympathy, and love, and fatherly kindness, and for- 
giving mercy have evaporated in the crucible of their philosophy ; 
and what is the caput mortuwm that remains, but only the sterner 
features of humanity exhibited in repulsive nakedness? The God 
who listens to prayer, we are told, appears in the likeness of human 
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mutability. Be itso. What isthe God who does not listen, but 
the likeness of human obstinacy? Do we ascribe to him a fixed 
purpose? Our conception of a purpose is human. Do we speak of 
Him as continuing unchanged? Our conception of continuance is 
human. Do we conceive Him as knowing and determining? What 
are knowledge and determination, but modes of human consciousness ? 
and what know we of consciousness itself, but as the coutrast between 
successive mental states} But our rational philosopher stops short 
in the middle of his reasoning. He strips off from humanity, just so 
much as suits his purpose, ‘and the residue thereof he maketh a god ; 
less pious in his idolatry than the carver of the graven image, in that 
he does not fall down unto it, and pray unto it, but is content to 
stand afar off and reason concerning it . . . . Yet this, forsooth, is 
a philosophical conception of the Deity, more worthy of an enlight- 
ened reason, than the human imagery of the Psalmist. ‘The eyes 
of the Lord are over the righteous, and His ears are open unto their 
prayers.’ Surely downright idolatry is better than this rational 
worship of ‘a fragment of humanity—Undisguised atheism is more 
logical.’” Pp. 18, 19. 

This strong statement is illustrated in a note, which contains 
a severe, but too well merited rebuke, to one who seems intent 
on destroying his philosophical reputation in the ardour of-his 
zeal against all that is most peculiar and most precious in re- 
vealed religion. 


“ The latest specimen of this kind of would-be philosophy is fur- 
nished by Professor Baden Powell in his ‘ Christianity without Ju- 
daism.’ ‘It is not one of the least remarkable of these Anthropo- 
morphisms,’ he says, ‘ that (as in former instances) the disclosure of 
the Divine purposes is made under the figure of Jehovah entering 
into a covenant with his people—an idea specially adapted to a na- 
tion of the lowest moral capacity.’ One would have thought that 
the fact that this image was selected by God himself, as the symbol 
of his relation to his chosen people, (to say nothing of its repeti- 
tion in the New Testament,) might have insured it more res 
treatment at the hands of a clergyman. But Mr Powell, in his zeal 
for ‘Christianity without Judaism,’ seems at times to forget that 
Judaism, as well as Christianity, was a revelation from God.”—P. 
287. 


The contrast between the teaching of philosophy and the 
lessons of the Bible on every truth which man is most con- 
cerned to know and believe, is finely drawn, and expressed in 
language of thrilling power and eloquence. 

“ The inquiry,” he says, “ may do some service, slight and indi- 
rect though it be, to the cause of Christian truth, by suggesting to 
the wavering disciple, ere he quits the Master with whom he has 
hitherto walked, the pregnant question of the apostle, ‘Lord, to 
whom shall we go ?’ en philosophy succeeds in exhibiting in » 
clear and consistent form the fifinite being of God ; when her oppos- 
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ing schools are agreed among themselves as to the manner in which 
a knowledge of the Infinite takes place, or the marks by which it is 
‘to be discerned when known, then, and not till then, may she claim 
to speak as one having authority in controversies of faith. But 
while she speaks with stammering lips and a double tongue ; while 
she gropes her way in darkness, and stumbles at every step ; while 
she has nothing to offer us but the alternative of principles which 
abjure consciousness, or a consciousness which contradicts itself, we 
may well pause before we appeal to her decisions as the gauge and 
measure of religious truth.” . Having referred to some modern Ger- 
man theories in which for a personal God and a personal Christ the 
deification of humanity ‘is substituted, and the most sacrea terms 
of Scripture perverted in accordance with that idea, he exclaims, 
“ These be thy Gods, O philosophy ; these are the metaphysics of 
salvation. This is that knowledge of things divine and human, 
which we are called upon to substitute for the revealed doctrine of 
the incarnation of the eternal Son in the fulness of time. It is for 
this philosophical idea, so superior to all history and fact—this neces- 
sary process of the unconscious and impersonal Infinite—that we are 
to sacrifice, that blessed miracle of divine love and mercy, by which 
the Son of God, of his own free act and will, took man’s nature upon 
him, for man’s redemption. It is for this that we are to obliterate 
from our faith that touching picture of the pure and holy Jesus, to 
which mankind for eighteen centuries has ever turned, with the de- 
votion of man to God rendered only more heart-felt by the sympathy 
of love between man and man : which from generation to generation 
has nurtured the first seeds of religion in the opening mind of child- 
hood, by the image of that divine Child who was cradled in the 
manger of Bethlehem, and was subject to his parents at Nazareth : 
which has checked the fiery temptations of youth by the thought 
of Him ‘who was in all points tempted as we are, yet without 
sin ;’ which has consoled the man struggling with poverty and sor- 
sow, by the pathetic remembrance of Him who on earth ‘had not 
where to lay his head :’ which has blended into one brotherhood 
the rich and the poor, the mighty and the mean among mankind, by 
the example of Him who ‘ though he was rich, yet for our sakes be- 
came poor,—though he was equal with God, yet ‘took upon Him 
the torm of a servant ;’ which has given to the highest and purest 
precepts of morality an additional weight and sanction by the records 
of that life in which the marvellous and the familiar are so strangely 
yet so perfectly united ; that life so natural in its human virtue, so 
supernatural in its divine power ; which has robbed death of its sting, 
and the grave of its victory, by faith in him ‘ who was delivered for 
our offences, and was raised again for our justification ;’ which has 
ennobled and sanctified even the wants and weaknesses of our mortal 
nature, by the memory of Him who was an hungered in the wilder- 
ness and athirst upon the cross ; who mourned over the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and wept at the grave of Lazarus. 

“ Let philosophy say what she will, the fact remains unshaken. 
It is the consciousness of the deep wants of our human nature that 
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first awakens God’s presence in the soul ; it is by adapting His reve- 
lation to those wants that God graciously condescends to satisfy 
them. .. . And if ever the time should come to any of us, when, 
in the bitter conviction of ‘ vanity and vexation of spirit, we, who 
would be ‘ as gods’ in knowledge, wake up only to the consciousness 
of our own nakedness, happy shall we be if then we may still hear, 
ringing in our ears and piercing to our hearts, an echo from that 
personal life of Jesus which our philosophy has striven in vain to 
prevent or to destroy : ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the 
words of eternal life ; and we believe and are sure that thou art that 
Christ, the Son of the living God.’”——Pp. 163, 164. 


The danger of philosophical speculation, when it is partially 
studied, and applied only to the difficulties of our religious 
knowledge, is distinctly recognised, while the proper antidote 
to it is found in a more comprehensive view of the necessary 
conditions and limits of all human knowledge, such as it is 
the design of his treatise to illustrate. ‘The train of thought 
resembles that of Sir James Mackintosh in his remarks on the 
partial scepticism of Hume. 


“ So jong as the doubts and difficulties of philosophical speculation 
are familiar to us only in their religious aspect and language, so long 
we may be led to think that there is some peculiar defect or per- 
plexity in the evidences of religion, by which it is placed in appa- 
rent antagonism to the more obvious and unquestionable conclusions 
of reason. A very brief examination of cognate questions, in their 
metaphysical aspect, will suffice to dissipate this misapprehension, 
and to shew that the philosophical difficulties, which rationalists 
profess to discover in Christian doctrines, are in fact inherent in the 
laws of human thought, and must accompany every attempt at reli- 
gious or irreligious speculation.”—Pp. 97. 

“ Tf it can be shewn that the limits of religious and philosophical 
thought are the same ; that corresponding difficulties occur in both, 
and, from the nature of the case, must occur, the chief foundation of 
religious Rationalism is cut away from under it. The difficulties 
which it professes to find in revelation are shewn to be not peculiar 
to revelation, but ivherent in the constitution of the human mind, 
and such as no system of Rationalism can avoid or overcome. The 
analogy, which Bishop Butler has pointed out, between religion and 
the constitution and course of nature, may be in some d ex- 
tended to the constitution and processes of the human mind. The 
representations of God which Scripture presents to us may be shewn 
to be analogous to those which the laws of our mind require us to 
form, and, therefore, such as may naturally be supposed to have ema- 
nated from the same Author.”— Pp. 28. 


An effective application of these views, in vindication of 
some of the peculiar doctrines of revelation, is one of the most 
admirable features of the work, and one which imparts to it 
a high practical value. We can only offer two specimens, the 
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one relating to the pardon of sin on the ground of a propitia- 
_tion, the other to the doctrine of eternal punishment. 

“T propose to apply the principle of the Limits of Religious 
Thought, to the examination of those doctrines of the christian faith 
which are sometimes regarded as containing something repugnant to 
the moral reason of man. The atoning sacrifice of Christ has been 
the mark assailed by various attacks of this kind ; some of them not 
very consistent with each other ; but all founded on some supposed 
incongruity, between this doctrine and the moral attributes of the 
Divine Nature. . . . The moral objection, so far as it has any weight 
at all, has no special application to the Ohristian doctrine ; it lies 
against the entire supposition of the remission of sins, on any terms, 
and by any means ; and ifit has been more strongly urged by Ration- 
alists against the christian representation than against others, this is 
merely because the former has had the misfortune to provoke hos- 
tility by being found in the Bible. The value of this objection may 
be tested, by the simple experiment of applying the same reasonin 
to an imaginery revelation constructed on the rational principles o 
some one of the objectors. Let us suppose then, that, instead of the 
Christian doctrine of the Atonement, the Scriptures had told us of 
an absolute and unconditional pardon of sin, following npon the mere 
repentance of the sinner. It is easy to imagine how ready our reason- 
ing theologians would be with their philosophical criticisms, specu- 
lative or moral. ‘ Does it not,’ they might say, ‘represent man as 
influencing God,’'—the finite as controlling, by the act of repentance, 
the unchangeable self-determination of the Infinite? Does it not 
depict the Deity as acting in time, as influenced by motives and 
occasions, as subject to human feelings? Does it not tend to weaken 
our impressions of the hatefulness of sin, and to encourage careless- 
ness in the sinner, by the easy terms on which he is promised forgive- 
ness. If it is unworthy of God to represent him as angry and need- 
ing to be propitiated, how can philosophy tolerate the conception 
that he is placable, and to be softened by repentance? And what 
moral fitness has repentance to do away with the guilt or punishment 
of a past transgression ? Whatever moral fitness there exists between 
righteousness and God's favour, the same must exist between sin and 
God's anger ;—in whatever degree that which deserves punishment, is 
not punished, in that degree Grod’s justice is limited in its operation,’ 

. Nor yet would the advocates of the moral reason gain any- 
thing i in theology, by the substitution of a rigid system of reward and 
punishment, in which nothing is forgiven, but every act meets with 
its appropriate recompence. We have only to suppose that this were 
the doctrine of Revelation, to imagine the outcry with which it would 
be assailed. “It is moral, the objector might urge, only in the 
harsher and less amiable features of human morality ; it gives us a 
God whom we may fear, but whom we cannot love ; who has given 
us affections with which he has no sympathy, and passions for whose 
consequences he allows no redress. . . . Criticisms of this kind may 
be imagined without number. . . Verily this vaunted moral reason 
is a“ Lesbian rule.” It may be applied with equal facility to the 
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criticism of every possible scheme of Divine Providence ; and there- 
fore we may be permitted to suspect that it is not entitled to im- 
plicit confidence against any.” Pp. 215. 

The doctrine of eternal punishment is received asa revealed 
truth, and the presumptuous speculations of reason on the 
subject, are met and answered, very much in the spirit and 
style of our own M‘Laurin. “If one were to compose a formal 
confutation of this prejudice,” says that profound divine, “it were 
needful to meet with some pretended demonstration, that sin does 
not deserve the punishment above mentioned, that so the founda- 
tions and grounds of such an argument might be impartially inquired 
into. ... Ifany man undertook to prove that sin cannot deserve 
hell, there are two things absolutely necessary, in order to make 
that proof good. First, that he knew all the ends and designs, all 
the reasons that God can possibly have for punishing sin ; and then, 
that he demonstrate that all those ends and designs, may be obtained 
as well, and in a manner as agreeable to the infinite perfections of 
God, and the most perfect way of governing the world, without in- 
flicting the above mentioned punishment, and without any propitia- 
tion to declare His righteousness in the remission of it. Now, it is 
certain, that no man can pretend, with any tolerable shadow of reason, 
to so vast an undertaking. All that a man can pretend for lessening 
the evil demerit of sin, is nothing but appearances ; whereas the 
évidence for the contrary, is infallible Divine Revelation.”* 


In like manner Mr Mansel says :— 


“Ts not the same conviction of the ignorance of man, and of his 
rashness in the midst of ignorance, forced upon us by the spectacle 
of the arbitrary and summary decisions of human reason, on the most 
mysterious, as well as the most awful of God’s revealed judgments 
against sin,—the sentence of Eternal Punishment? We know not 
what is the relation of sin to Infinite Justice. . . . It becomes us 
to speak cautiously and reverently on a matter of which God has 
revealed so little, and that little of such awful moment; but if we 
may be permitted, to criticise the arguments of the opponents of this 
doctrine, with the same freedom with which they have criticised the 
ways of God, we may remark that the whole apparent force of the 
moral objection, rests upon two purely gratuitous assumptions, It is 
assumed in the first place, that God’s punishment of sin, in the world 
to come, is so far analogous to man’s administration of punishment 
in this world, that it will take place” (only 1) “as a special infliction, 
not (also ?) as a natural consequence. And it is assumed, in the 
second place, that punishment will be inflicted solely with reference 
to the sins committed, during the earthly life ; that the guilt will 
continue finite, while the misery is prolonged to infinity. Are we 
then so sure, it may be asked, that there can be no sin beyond the 
grave } Can an immortal soul incur God’s wrath and condemnation, 
only so long as it is united to a mortal body. With as much reason 


* © Prejudices against the Gospel,” by Rev. John M*Laurin. 
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might we assert that the angels are incapable of obedience to God ; 
that the devils are incapable of rebellion. What ifthe sin perpetuates 
itself,—if the prolonged misery be the offspring of the prolonged 
guilt ? Against this, it is urged that sin cannot for ever be trium- 
phant against God. As if the whole mystery of iniquity were con- 
tained in the words for ever. The real riddle of existence, the prob- 
lem which confounds all philosophy—aye, and all religion too, so far 
as religion is a thing of man’s reason—is the fact that evil exists at 
all, not that it exists for a longer, or a shorter duration.” Pp. 222. 


We have offered these extracts both on account of their in- 
trinsic interest, and also in order to shew how cordially we sym- 
pathise with Mr Mansel in the bold avowal of his evangelicalsen- 
timents, and his manly opposition to a proud and presumptuous 
Rationalism. And we have placed them on the foreground of 
our article, that they might leave their own impression, which 
can hardly fail to be a favourable one, on the minds of our 
readers, before proceeding to advert to some other topics which 
may give rise to considerable diversity of opinion even amongst 
those who concur with him in the purely theological part of 
his treatise. In meeting the objections of infidelity, or seeking 
to check and counteract the aberrations of heresy, all our older 
writers have had frequent recourse to the leading principle of 
Mr Mansel’s work, which is substantially nothing else than 
the necessary limitation of human knowledge, and the utter 
incompetency of the human mind to settle, by its own unaided 
powers, a multitude of questions which may be raised on every 
conceivable subject of speculation. In this general conclusion, 
all intelligent men, however they may differ in their mode of 
stating or accounting for it, will cordially concur ; and this we 
conceive to be the really effective principle which imparts 
force and cogency to the reasonings of Mr Mansel. The pecu- 
liarity of his treatise consists in this, that not content with 
the statement or the assumption of that general conclusion, in 
which he might have confidently reckoned on the unanimous 
concurrence of his readers, he thinks it necessary to account 
for it by a criticism of the laws of thought, and to prove it by 
a train of metaphysical reasoning, which some of his readers 
will be apt to question, if not to reject, and which all of them 
must feel to be an incumbrance, imparting a certain measure 
of heaviness and obscurity to the earlier portions of his work, 
such as is not felt when we emerge into the freer atmosphere 
and clearer light of his theology. The fact of the limitation 
of human knowledge will be universally admitted, while the 
philosophical explanation of it may not be so evident as to 
command general assent ; and it is on the fact, not on its 
philosophical explanation, that the cogency of his reasoning 
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mainly'tdepends. For the proof of the former it is unneces- 
sary to have recourse to any peculiar form of philosophy ; it 
may be safely assumed in argument, and sufficiently established 
by a — appeal to our conscious experience ; while the 
proof of the latter introduces a new element of controversy, 
and involves us in the conflicting claims of various schools of 
Psychology. But instead of assuming a fact so universally 
admitted, and applying it, as many previous writers have done, 
to shew that the objections of infidelity are either irrelevant 
or inconclusive, he deems it necessary to account for the fact 
and to shew, from the very constitution of the human mind, 
not only that it is true, but that it must be true. For this 


end, he pursues the method of Kant, and adopts the system of 
Sir William Hamilton. 


“With regard,” he says, “to the philosophical speculations in 
theology, which are the direct objects of examination in the follow- 
ing pages, the present work may be regarded as an attempt to pursue, 
in relation to theology, the inquiry instituted by Kant in relation 
to metaphysics, namely, How are synthetical judgments a priori pos- 

The moral and theological writings of Kant and his 
followers are so far from furnishing a satisfactory answer to these 
questions, that they rather seem as if they had been written ex- 
pressly for the purpose of reversing the method carried out with such 
good effect in relation to metaphysics. It is rather to a philosopher 


of our own age and country that we must look for the true theory 
of the limits of human thought, as applicable to theological, no less 
than to metaphysical researches—a theory exhibited, indeed, in a frag- 
mentary and incomplete form, but containing the ay of nearly all that 


is requisite for a full exposition of the system. e celebrated article 
of Sir William Hamilton, on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned, 
contains the key to the understanding and i cae of nearly the 
whole body of modern German speculation. His great principle that 
‘the unconditioned is incognisable and inconceivable, its notion be- 
ing only negative of the conditioned, which last can alone be posi- 
tively known or conceived,’ has suggested the principal part of the 
inquiries pursued in the present work ; and his practical conclusion, 
‘ We are thus taught the salutary lesson, that the capacity of thought 
is not to be constituted into the measure of existence, and are 
warned from recognising the domain of our knowledge as neces- 
sarily co-extensive with the horizon of our faith’ is identical with 
that which is constantly enforced throughout these lectures.” Pp, 
Viii. ix. 

That the method of Kant and the philosophy of Sir William 
Hamilton, correctly understood and cautiously stated, admit of 
some important and useful applications to theology, we freely 
admit, and not only so, but we think it highly desirable, that 
a few of our more accomplished divines should have thoroughly 
mastered these remarkable schemes of modern thought, so as 
to be fully equipped for any conflict which may arise on the 
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arena of the higher metaphysics, and ready to enter the lists 
with all assailants, who may seek to borrow weapons from this 
armoury, and turn them against the citadel of our faith. It 
is not by ignoring the existence of such systems, or refusing to 
consider their claims, but by acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of them, and a correct appreciation of their real merits aud 
defects, that we shall be prepared, when the interests of truth 
demand it, to offer a seasonable and effective vindication of 
our faith against every objection arising from that source. 
But except in those cases in which it may be necessary to 
meet and repel objections founded on a partial or erroneous 
conception of these systems, by means of a fuller and more 
correct exposition of their distinctive principles, we cannot 
admit the necessity, and we greatly doubt the policy, of found- 
ing our argument in favour of the general truth of the limita- 
tion of our religious knowledge, on the peculiarities, whether 
- in point of thought or of diction, which characterize the specu- 
lations of Sir William Hamilton. It is not unnatural that 
one like Mr Mansel, who has thoroughly imbibed the principles 
of that philosophy, and who is understood to have been en- 
trusted with the editorial charge of the forthcoming “ Lectures 
on Metaphysics,” should view the subject from his own stand- 
point, and survey it through the medium of his favourite sys- 
tem. But we demur.to its being regarded as the only, or even 
as the most effective method, of proving the great truth which 
it is his object to inculcate ; and we think that in so far as 
that truth is left to depend exclusively on this ground, its re- 
ception is unnecessarily confined to the few who have mastered 
the preliminary difficulties of a very intricate and abstruse 
philosophy, instead of being extended to all who, on more 
general grounds, acknowledge the limitation of the human 
faculties. Mr Mansel must be aware that multitudes who 
know nothing of the speculations of Kant or Sir William 
Hamilton, have cordially admitted that limitation, and acqui- 
esced in the mysteries of faith ; that some have read the writ- 
ings of both, and have risen from the perusal confessing that 
they did not find them sufficiently intelligible to be able to 
form a very definite or decided opinion on their merits ; that 
others, who thought they did understand them, have deliberately 
pronounced against them, and assigned theirreasons for refusing 
to accept some of the peculiar views and much of the peculiar 
terminology of that school ; and that, in these circumstances, 
any attempt to establish the doctrine of the limits of re- 
ligious thought mainly or exclusively by means of these 
recondite speculations, must unavoidably have the effect of 
limiting the number of his sympathising readers to the com- 
paratively small band of Sir William Hamilton’s disciples, 
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instead of embracing the much larger circle, who, on more 
general grounds, are equally pre to admit the truth 
of that doctrine,—and also of laying the proof of it under the 
heavy servitude of a preliminary inquiry into one of the most 
abstruse of modern philosophical speculations. Must every 
one be excluded from the benefit of Mr Mansel’s argument, 
who either cannot understand, or, in so far as he does under- 
stand, cannot accept Sir William Hamilton’s dictum—that 
“The Unconditioned is incognisable and inconceivable,” 
—or that “The notion of the Unconditioned is only negative 
of the Conditioned,”—or that “ The Conditioned can alone be 
——_ known or conceived,”—or that “The domain of our 

nowledge” is not “ necessarily co-extensive with the horizon 
of our faith?’ Are these and similar positions more clear and 
certain in themselves, or less subject to reasonable doubt, than 
the general truth which they are adduced to prove; or is our 
intelligent apprehension and cordial reception of that truth so 
dependent on these positions, that we must needs fathom the 
depths of such a philosophy before we can find a rock on which 
our faith in mysteries can securely repose? We think not. 
Apart from all objections to the « ws hy itself, we cannot 
regard it as indispensable to the proof o the — in hand. 
A thorough knowledge of it, such as Mr Mansel has acquired, 
may be useful in meeting and neutralising such objections as 
are professedly founded on its peculiar principles, by shewing 
that these objections spring either from a partial conception 
of their true import, or a perverse application of their legiti- 
mate consequences ; it may thus serve to repel the attacks of 
an assailant, and so far it may be serviceable to the cause of 
truth ; but in the discharge even of this subordinate function, 
it is more necessary for the vindication of the philosophy itself, 
than for the establishment of any article of faith; and the 
general doctrine of the Limits of Religious Thought may be as 
consistently maintained, and as rigorously proved, in connec- 
tion with the psychology of Locke and of Reid, as it ever can 
be by means of the more transcendental speculations of Kant 
and Sir William Hamilton. And we have adverted to this 
feature of Mr Mansel’s work, not for the purpose of detracting 
from its high merits, but rather with the view of relieving it 
from a prejudice which some readers may conceive against it, 
as if it could only be useful to such as may be prepared to 
adopt his favourite views in philosophy, by assuring them that, 
although these views are prominently presented, they are not 
indispensable to the main conclusion of his treatise, and that 
there is much—very much—in his general reasonings, as well as 
their admirable application to theological doctrine, in which the 
adherents of every school of psychology will mosteordially concur. 
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We agree with Mr Mansel in thinking, first, that Criticism 
should be transferred from the Revelation of God to the Rea- 
son of Man, from the contents of the one to the constitution 
of the other; and secondly, That the right adjustment of the 
Limits of Religious Thought must depend, to a large extent, 
on a sound Psychology, or a careful consideration of Bishop 
Browne’s subject, “The Nature, Extent, and Limits of the 
Human Understanding.” But the whole question as to the 
true or false philosophy, or the kind of psychology which we 
should adopt and apply, is still undetermined ; and in perfect 
consistency with our avowed agreement with him on these 
fundamental principles, we may still dissent, if we see cause, 
from his peculiar views as a disciple of Sir William Hamilton, 
and express our preference for the more intelligible and, per- 
haps, not less profound reasonings of our older writers on the 
subject. 


Having thus briefly indicated our general views, we select 
TWo Topics for more special consideration, as having an impor- 
tant bearing on the whole line of argument which is pursued 
in these pages: the first is the view which Mr Mansel has 
taken of the Limits of Religious Thought, and of the circum- 
stances by which these limits are determined ; the second is 
the influence which his favourite system of psychology has 
exerted in the way of moulding and modifying some of his 
opinions and statements in regard to Theological truths. 

I. In assigning the Limits of Religious Thought, Mr Man- 
sel founds chiefly, if not exclusively, on the constitution of the 
human mind, and its utter ey to comprehend all truth, 
or to construct a complete “Philosophical Theology.” The 
argument, however, cannot be confined to the special case of 
man, as if it were dependent on any peculiar defect belonging 
to his mental structure, or to his present imperfect state; but 
is applicable universally to all finite intelligence,—to every 
order of created beings in the universe,—since, however they 
may differ from each other in the number and nature of their 
faculties, or in the measure of their light and the extent of 
their knowledge, they are all equally subject to a limitation 
arising out of the finitude of their powers, and incapable, there- 
fore, of comprehending that fulness of truth which can be 
known only by the Omniscient Mind. It has been truly said, 
that “ Mystery is a word relative to the mind of the observer, 
not to the object observed. Another life may remove many 
of the mysteries of the present, but only to raise new ones. 
The highest seraph has his mysteries, so long as there is a 
higher intelligence than his own. There is but One Being to 
whom there can be no mystery, because no half-truths, no im- 
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rfect discoveries, no darkness at all.”* In this view of Mr 

ansel’s principle, it is an argument founded, not so much on 
the actual, as on the necessary limitation of every created 
mind, and it derives its strength and cogency from the contrast 
which must ever subsist between the finite and the infinite— 
between the utmost extent of created wisdom and the bound- 
less amplitude,—the incomprehensible perfection of Omnis- 
cience. And there is much in the argument, thus extended, 
that is fitted to impress the mind with reverential awe, as well 
as to rebuke the presumptuous confidence with which we are 
prone to sit in judgment on the councils and ways of God, 
and to place His Revealed Truth at the bar of human reason; 
for if it may be said of the highest archangel and seraph 
that surround His throne not less than of men who dwell on 
his footstool—* Who can by searching find out God? who can 
find out the Eternal unto perfection?” what are we, the 
children of the dust, that we should hope to fathom his pur- 
poses, or dare to question any part of his revealed will? 

This is a sound and valid argument; it is undeniably, we 
might even say self-evidently, true; and it is strictly relevant 
to a philosophical discussion of the subject. Perhaps, however, 
Mr Mansel has proceeded too exclusively on one line of thought, 
as if the imperfection of our knowledge, and the defective or 
erroneous judgments to which it gives rise, depended solely 
on the limitation of our faculties, or more generally on the 
necessary finitude of created intelligence. He refers, indeed, 
incidentally to the imperfection of our present state, in whieh 
we see only “as through a glass darkly,” as contrasted with 
that in which we shall see “ face to face ;’ when that which is 
“perfect is come, and that which is “in part” shall be done 
away: but his main argument is founded on the necessary 
limitation of the human mind as a finite being “placed in 
relation to and communication with the Infinite:” and that 
argument, in so far as it alone is concerned, is equally ap- 
plicable to our future as to our present state, since it will 
never cease to be true that men are finite and God infinite. 
Even if we were no longer “men upon earth,” but “as the 
angels in heaven,” we should not be exempt from this kind of 
limitation. To account, therefore, for the actual limitation of 
our religious knowledge here, other elements must be brought 
into view besides the mere finitude of our minds ; and as the 
subject is, in many respects, an important one, we shall briefly 
indicate the light in which we have been led to regard it. 


* Rev. George Lewis, “The Doctrine of the Bible developed in the Facts of 
the Bible,” p. 336. 
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It appears to us, that in order to obtain a full view of the 
Jimits of religious thought, and the circumstances by which 
these limits are determined, we must take into account three 
distinct considerations, which are equally indispensable to a 
correct and comprehensive explanation of the actual condition 
of man in relation to religious knowledge. The first is the 
finitude of our faculties, simply as creatwres, and, in addition 
to this, the relative inferiority of our faculties as hwman crea- 
tures, when compared with higher orders of purely spiritual 
beings, endowed with loftier capacities ; the second is the mea- 
sure of Divine manifestation which is vouchsafed to us, includ- 
ing both the amount of truth which is exhibited, and the kind 
of evidence with which it is accompanied; the third is the 
state, as distinguished from the constitution of our minds, or 
the condition of our intellectual and moral nature, as healthy 
or diseased, as depraved or rectified, as ruined or restored. 
Each of these considerations will be found to have an important 
bearing on our conceptions of religious truth, and none of them 
can be safely omitted in dealing with the objections of modern 
rationalism. 

In regard to the first, nothing can be more self-evident than 
the fact, that our minds, endowed as they are with noble 
faculties, and capable of an endless progress in the acquisition 
of knowledge, ae by nature finite, and, as such, bounded within 
a certain range of inquiry, subject to certain laws of thought 
which regulate and define their scope of action, and utterly 
incompetent to transcend the limits which are thus imposed. 
We are endowed with a given number of senses which bring 
us acquainted with the phenomena and properties of various 
objects in that marvellous world with which we are sur- 
rounded ; but who will say, either that other senses might not 
have been added to these, or. that other phenomena and pro- 
perties might not thus have been disclosed? We cannot re- 
flect on our own experience without discovering that certain 
conditions are imposed on human consciousness itself, and 
that these conditions involve a limitation. As well might we 
expect to perceive an external object without a corresponding 
sense, as to think otherwise than in subjection to the laws of 
human thought. It follows that, unless the number of our 
senses be so complete as to admit of no addition, and the 
nature of our faculties so perfect as to admit of no enlarge- 
ment, there may be—nay, there must be—a large field of truth 
which is to us entirely hid—a vast range of speculation which 
is closed against us, and which is fenced round by barriers too 
high to be scaled, and too firmly rooted to be removed. But 
even this is notall. The very objects of our actual or possible 
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knowledge can only be partially known ; for they are all some- 
how related to every other part of the vast system to which 
they belong, and as many parts of that system are shrouded 
by an impenetrable veil, we cannot know all the relations even 
of those objects which are so far disclosed to our view. This 
is true—undeniably true—of our common secular knowledge ; 
how much more may we expect to find it true in our religious 
knowledge, which has for its object an infinite God, and the re- 
lation which He bears to a universe of created being ? 

But the limitation of our faculties is not the only circum- 
stance that must be taken into account. Thought implies an 
object not less than a subject, and all knowledge depends on the 
correlation between the two. Religious knowledge requires 
an objective manifestation of truth, as well as a subjective - 
capacity of perception ; and hence arises another limit, distinct 
from the former and additional to it, which depends, not on 
the capacity of the mind to see, but on the measure of light 
which may have been vouchsafed. A man born blind cannot 
see, whatever light may shine around him, because he wants 
the organ of vision; but a man endowed with the organ of 
vision, can as little see in the entire absence of light. And so 
with the intellectual eye ; there must be a revelation of some 
kind, a revelation of secular truth by natural means, and a 
revelation of spiritual truth, whether by natural manifestation 
or supernatural interposition, before the mind can acquire any 
real knowledge of either. And the measure of manifestation 
must determine alike the extent and the limits of that know- 
ledge. Constituted as we are, we could have no knowledge of 
any kind in the absence of an external world, for the mind 
must be acted on from without before its native energies can 
come into active operation, and it must receive impressions 
from external objects as the first materials of its knowledge. 
So in the absence of any Divine maniféstation, natural or 
supernatural, there can be no religious knowledge ; and the 
amount of that knowledge must needs be limited by the mea- 
sure of manifestation—not that it will always approach, but 
that it can never transcend that limit. But in regard alike to 
its secular and its spiritual knowledge, the mind may seek 
to transcend its assigned bounds. It may soar on the wings 
of fancy, and rise into the region of pure speculation, but wan- 
dering there, in endless mazes lost, it will soon be stricken 
with a sense of its own impotency ; and, descending from 
the giddy height, will be only too glad to find firm foot-ing 
once more on the homely ground of experience. For, to 
make use of the beautiful figure by which Kant illustrates 
the necessity of combining experience with a priori specula- 
tion, in order to a sound practical knowledge :—*“ The light 
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dove, whilst in its free flight it divides the air, whose resist- 
ance it feels, might entertain the supposition that it would 
succeed much better in airless space. Just in the same way 
Plato abandoned the sensible world, because it set such nar- 
row limits to the understanding, and hazarded himself beyond 
it, upon the wings of ideas, into the void space of the pure 
understanding. He did not remark that he made no way by 
his efforts, since he had no counter-pressure, as it were, for his 
support, whereupon he could rest, and whereby he could em- 
ploy his power, in order to make the understanding move on- 
ward.”* If this be true in relation to philosophy, it is not less 
true in relation to religion. The extent of our real knowledge 
in either department must depend, to a large extent, on our 
means of information, as well as on our mental powers. For 
as it is conceivable, on the one hand, that certain truths may 
be revealed which can only be partially apprehended by rea- 
son of the weakness of our faculties, so it is equally conceivable, 
on the other hand, that certain truths are as yet unknown, not 
because we are incapable of receiving instruction in regard to 
them, as if they could neither be expressed in human language, 
nor reduced to the level of human thought, but simply because, 
doub:less for worse reasons, they have not been revealed. 
Among “ the secret things which belong to God,” there are 
no doubt some which, like the Apostle’s visions in the third 
heavens, may be described as “ unspeakable words which it is 
not lawful (or possible) for a man to utter ;”+ but there are also 
others which, although hidden for a time, are yet afterwards 
made known, and thus become mysteries in the Scriptural 
sense of that expression. “The mystery of Christ, which in 
other ages was not made known unto the sons of men, as it is 
now revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit.” 
, To this latter class belong all those truths which were either 
wholly hidden, or only dimly and gradually disclosed under 
the preparatory dispensations of Revealed Truth. The know- 
ledge of Patriarchal and Jewish believers was limited, not so 
much by the weakness of their mental faculties, as by the less 
perfect revelation of Divine truth, for there can be no good 
reason for saying that they could not have understood the 
mystery to which the apostle refers, “that the Gentiles should 
be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of His 
promise in Christ by the Gospel,” had it been as fully and 
clearly revealed to them as it was afterwards to the primitive 
Christian Church. And to the same class of truths belong those 
which are still withheld even under the final and most perfect 
dispensation of the gospel,—truths which are now hidden, but 


* Kant’s “ Critick of Pure Reason.” 
¥ 2 Cor. xii. 4. dinra snuara . . . om tov. 
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will ere long be revealed in the light of heaven—which are 
only indicated in general terms, sufficient to direct faith and 
hope to a glorious future, but nowhere fully disclosed or dis- 
tinctly explained ; and which, when they come to be mani- 
fested, will convert faith into vision and hope into fruition. 
For “ we know not what we shall be,” but this we know, and 
it is enough for us now and here, “ Christ will be there,” and 
“we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” “We 
know in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away. When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood 
as a child, I thought as a child ; but when I became a man, I 
put away childish things. For now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face: now I know in part, but then 
shall I know even as also [am known.” There is no good rea- 
son for supposing that this future extension of our religious 
knowledge,—this removal of the present limits of religious 
thought, will depend on the possession of new or additional 
faculties, still less on such an enlargement of our present powers 
as shall exempt them from the limitations which must ever 
belong to mere finite intelligence ; it will arise mainly from a 
larger amount and a higher method of divine manifestation, 
addressed to minds essentially human, but minds which have 
been renewed, refined, and purified, so as to become fit rece 
tacles for divine and spiritual truth. “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” The limits of religious thought, 
therefore, cannot be determined by a mere criticism of human 
reason, without reference to the kind and amount of Divine 
manifestation which have been vouchsafed to men in different 
ages or nations, or which may yet be vouchsafed in another 
state of being. 

It may be thought that the two considerations already men- 
tioned—viz., the finitude of our faculties, and the incomplete 
measure of information which has been imparted to us, should be 
sufficient to prove as well as to account for the “ Limits of Reli- 
gious Thought,” and so they might be in the case of minds inno- 
cent, unfallen, undepraved. While man retained his pristine in- 
tegrity, he had powers capable of understanding and ready to re- 
ceive whatever measure of truth God might be pleased to reveal. 
But we speak of the human mind as it now exists—not healthy, 
but diseased,—not holy, but depraved,—with the fine balance 
of its powers deranged by the disturbing element of sin,—with 
a conscience still asserting itssupremacy, but actually dethroned, 
—with turbulent passions ever making insurrection against 
its nobler faculties, and inciting them to resist the truth which 
would regulate or restrain them. And speaking of such a mind, 
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we cannot, in this case, treat of the Limits of Religious Thought 
_ as if no barrier existed other than that which equally exists in 
the case of every created intelligence, arising from the finitude 
of its faculties, and its limited means of information. There 
is a new barrier here, and one which, practically, is more for- 
midable than any other. By the constitution of our nature we 
are endowed with noble faculties, and through the goodness of 
God we are furnished with a Revelation which is sufficient to 
make us “ wise unto salvation,” and even to “make the man 
of God perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
And yet—“ The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to him, neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned.”* It is not 
the mere fact that they reject the truth, but the reason which 
they assign for not receiving it, namely, that it is foolishness to 
them,—and the deep-seated cause which gives rise to this con- 
ception of it, namely, their inability to know what can only 
be “spiritually discerned,” that impresses us with the formi- 
dable nature of this obstacle, as constituting a limit to religious 
thought in the case of unrenewed men, such as is additional 
both to the mere finitude of their faculties, and the insufficiency 
of revelation itself to make known all the “ deep things of 
God.” It has been finely said by Vinet, that “the axioms of 
men innocent, are the problems of men fallen.” There is a 
limit to their religious thinking, not imposed by the constitu- 
tion, but superinduced by the state, of their nature. While they 
remain in that state, the very same truth appears to them to 
be “ foolishness,” which is found, after they have undergone 
the vital change, to be “the wisdom of God.” Then the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the gospel were “a stumblingblock,” now they 
are felt to be “a sure foundation.” And why? No new truths 
have been revealed, no new faculties have been imparted, the 
same truths and the same faculties remain,—but a principle of 
spiritual life has been imparted, and with spiritual life comes 
the faculty of spiritual vision. The “life” becomes the “ light ;” 
and thus that which was “offensive” to mere natural reason, 
is “ precious” to the same reason, renewed and enlightened by 
the Spirit of truth. Formerly “they were alienated from the 
life of God through the ignorance that was in them, because of 
the blindness of their hearts ;” now “ He who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, has shined into their hearts to 
give them the light of the knowledge of the glory of God.” 
Formerly it might have been said of them, as of the unbeliev- 
ing Jews, “Their minds were blinded—the veil was upon 


* 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
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their hearts,” but now “they have turned unto the Lord, and 
the veil is taken away,” so that “ with unveiled face” they be- 
hold as in a glass the glory of the Lord.” 

That the actual state of our moral nature must affect, to a 
large extent, all our conceptions of spiritual things, is neces- 
sarily implied in the fact that these conceptions are invariably 
formed according to the analogy of our conscious experience ; 
and hence we can account at once for the gross and degarding 
views of God which have prevailed universally among men in 
their fallen state, and for the new and ever growing spiritu- 
ality and refinement of religious thought in the case of those 
who have been “renewed in the spirit of their minds,” and who 
“grow in knowledge” just in proportion as they “grow in 
grace.” And we attach the greater importance to this conside- 
ration, in connection with the question as to the limits of re- 
ligious thought, not only because it is so clearly and promi- 
nently presented in Scripture, but also because we believe that, 
in point of fact, by far the greatest portion of modern rational- 
ism arises, not from any theory respecting the philosophy of 
the Absolute, but from the real inconsistency of some of the 
truths of Scripture with the dictates of their depraved reason, 
and their consequent inability to regard them in any other 
light than as “ foolishness,” until, under the teaching of the 
Word and Spirit of God “ they have their eyes opened,” and are 
“ brought out of darkness, into his marvellous light.” 

We have said that the three considerations to which we have 
referred, are all equally necessary, though in different respects, 
to a full view of the “Limits of Religious Thought ;” but we 
are far from thinking that any one of them may not he selected 
for separate discussion, or that it may not be usefully employed 
as the ground of a special line of argument. Mr Mansel has 
mainly insisted on the first ; and in so far as he has set the 
limits of thought in general, and the limits of religious thought 
in particular, in a clear and convincing light, he has constructed 
an effective argument against rationalism, and done valuable 
service to the cause of truth. 

The only other topic to which we think it necessary to ad- 
vert, is the influence which his favourite system of Psychology 
seems to have exerted in the way of moulding and modifying 
some of his opinions and statements in regard to Theological 
truths, It is not our intention to discuss the merits of that 
Psychology, or to pronounce any definite judgment on its claims; 
but reserving some queries on that subject for separate con- 
sideration in a subsequent article, we speak merely of its effect 
in imparting its own tinge and colour to not a few of his con- 
ceptions and expressions in treating of religious truth. Some 
‘such influence of philosophical opinions, firmly held, on our 
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modes of conceiving and expressing the doctrines of revelation 

itself, is natural, and, to some extent, unavoidable ; but it may 

have a tendency to modify our views of these doctrines in such 

@ way as seriously to affect our religious faith, and should, 

— be carefully watched and restricted within proper 
ounds. 

We have little sympathy with Mr Mansel’s reasoning in his 
second and third discourses, respecting our conceptions of the 
Infinite and Absolute. We give him full credit for the reve- 
rential spirit which induced him to substitute these abstract 
expressions for the name of God (p. 64), but this very substi- 
tution may afford scope for vagueness of statement, and give 
currency to defective or erroneous definitions. We scarcely 
think that Mr Mansel would venture to apply expressly to the 
Divine Being the same observations which are virtually ap- 
plied to him under cover of these abstractions. Would he 
say that God as an infinite or absolute being—can have no attri- 
butes, and no relations, and no consciousness, and no causality, 
because each of these implies a limit inconsistent with the 
infinitude or absoluteness which we ascribe to Him? And if 
he did say so, might he not be asked to reconsider and re- 
adjust his definitions of these abstractions before applying 
them to the nature and perfections of a Being whom he, not 
less than ourselves, acknowledges and adores as the self- 
existent, independent, eternal Jehovah? It has been well said 
that the whole system of Spinoza is wrapt up in his defini- 
tions. Grant him these, and his conclusions follow by strict 
logical consequence. May it not be equally said of Mr Mansel, 
as Mr Calderwood has said of Sir William Hamilton, that 
“in treating of the Infinite, he has dealt with a mere abstrac- 
tion, for the knowledge of which no one contends—which does 
not even exist ; and by arguments which are sufficiently valid, 
as applied to the abstraction which he has himself enunciated, 
he has seemed to establish the impossibility of our obtaining 
any knowledge of the Infinite.”"—(The Philosophy of the Ab- 
solute, p. 14). Mr Mansel has justly hienal the late Mr 
Wilberforce for making our belief in the Incarnation to de- 
pend on our acceptance of the Realist theory of the nature of 
universal notions, and thereby associating that doctrine “ with 
one of the most questionable speculations of medieval meta- 
physics.” Is there no risk of falling into a similar error, and 
associating the doctrines of religion with “ the questionable 
speculations of modern metaphysics,” when we substitute terms 
expressive of the mere abstractions of the human mind for the 
name of the Divine Being? Is it not a doctrine generally re- 
cognised since the days of Berkeley, that abstract existence, 
and all other abstract notions, however inevitable and useful, 
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are utterly unthinkable, and can only be realized in conscious- 
ness by thinking of an individual object, and making that the 
sign or representative of the class to which it belongs? If it 
be said that he speaks of God, not as he is in himself, but as 
he is conceived by our minds, we answer that, whatever may 
be the value of this distinction in other respects,—and it has 
much value in connection with the proof of his incomprehen- 
sible nature,—it is still true that God is known only as he is 
conceived ; and that if we cannot conceive of him as an Infi- 
nite Being,—in the sense, not of a Being without attributes, or 
relations, or personal consciousness, but of a Being absolutely 
perfect and independent, and subject to no “ restrictive con- 
ditions,’—we can have no knowledge of God at all. If this sup- 
posed incapacity of conceiving an infinite and absolute Being 
is affirmed of man on the mere ground that his faculties are 
finite, the same incapacity must belong to the highest and 
holiest seraph ; nay, with reverence be it said, it is difficult to 
see on what ground we could ascribe to God himself a know- 
ledge of His own infinitude, if the very conception of it in- 
volves, in our minds, a manifest contradiction. We demur to 
the soundness, and greatly doubt the policy of an argument 
which is directed to shew that atheism or pantheism is the 
inevitable alternative, and that one or other must logically 
follow, from the only conceptions which we are capable of form- 
ing of an infinite Being. Surely the doctrine of the “ Limits of 
Religious Thought” might be made to rest on a safer and 
surer ground. 

We trace the influence of his favourite philosophy also, in 
what we cannot but regard as his extreme jealousy of all 
reasoning in theology. The Westminster Divines have no diffi- 
culty in combining the supreme authority of revelation as 
the rule of faith, with the free exercise of reason in the inter- 
pretation of that rule, and the deductions which naturall: 
flow from it. ‘The whole counsel of God concerning all 
things necessary for His own glory, man’s salvation, faith, and 
life, is either expressly set down in Scripture, or by good and 
necessary consequence may be deduced from Scripture.” In- 
ferential theology, in this sense, and to this extent, may be 
admitted without recognising the essential principle of Ration- 
alism. It demands, no doubt, the most careful and cautious 
treatment, lest it should degenerate into an unhallowed criti- 
cism of the sacred text, or a meagre and futile attempt’ to 
prove “ the reasonableness of Christianity.” But it cannot be 
excluded as being altogether incompetent or necessarily pre- 
sumptuous, without virtually interdicting the exercise of our 
natural faculties on the truths which God has been pleased to 
reveal, and which He has left us to arrange and apply for our 
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own guidance, without any formal or detailed directions, ac- 
cording to our ordinary laws of thought. Mr Mansel, how- 
' ever, seems to think that reasoning cannot be admitted at all, 
unless it be admitted out and out, and that it would be diffi- 
cult to draw a line between the reasonings of Evangelical 
Divines in favour of the necessity of an atonement, and those 
of Socinians and other Rationalists who deny its very possibility. 
He places the two apparently on the same level, and thinks 
that they must be dealt with in the same way. 


“To select one example,” he says, “out of many, the revealed 
doctrine of Christ’s atonement for the sins of men has been alter- 
nately defended and assailed by arguments.” ‘The Doginatist em- 
ploys reason to prove, almost as much as the Rationalist employs it 
to disprove. The one, in the character of an advocate, accepts the 
doctrines of revealed religion as conclusions, but appeals to the rea- 
son, enlightened it may be by revelation, to find premises to support 
them. The other, in the character of a critic, draws his premises 
from reason in the first instance ; and adopting these as his stan- 
dard, either distorts the revealed doctrine into conformity with 
them, or if it obstinately resists this treatment, sets it aside alto- 
gether. The one strives to lift up reason to the point of view 
occupied by revelation ; the other, strives to bring down revelation 
to the level of reason.” (Pp. 9, 10). 


Now, according to his own shewing, there is a wide and 
fundamental difference between the two cases. In the one, 
Revelation is acknowledged as the supreme standard ; in the 
other, Reason is appealed to as the authoritative arbiter. In 
the one, Reason is elevated to the apprehension of Divine 
truth ; in the other, Revelation is degraded to the level of 
human opinion. But in addition to this, the proof both of the 
reality and necessity of an atonement is left by evangelical 
divines to depend entirely on the authority of Scripture; and 
their reasonings about it are directed either to refute objec- 
tions against it, by shewing that it is not inconsistent with the 
general principles of the Divine government and the analogy 
of our actual experience, or to prove that, while its reality 
is expressly affirmed, its necessity may be inferred from the 
other truths which are also revealed in Scripture respecting 
the inexorable demands of divine justice, and the inflexible 
authority of the divine law, and the chief end of God in all 
His works, which is the manifestation of His own glory,— 
truths which, viewed in connection with the fact that such a 
propitiation has been actually provided, and with the Sa- 
viour’s recorded prayer that “if it were possible, the cu 

might pass from him,” are justly held to afford a Divine testi- 
mony on the subject. Indeed, the rationale of the Atonement. 
is, to some extent, expressly revealed, when it is written that 
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“ God set forth Christ as a propitiation, to declare his right- 
eousness for the remission of sins, that he might be just, and 
the justifier.” And the reasonings of Evangelical Divines in fa- 
vour of the necessity of an Atonement, on the supposition of a 
purpose of mercy towards sinners, are intended merely to un- 
fold the principle which is involved‘in that pregnant sentence, 
and to connect it with the immutable perfections of the Divine 
nature and the inflexible laws of the Divine government. 
Whereas the reasonings of Socinians and Rationalists against 
the possibility of an atonement, are opposed to all the pas- 
sages which affirm its reality, while they are founded on the 
supremacy of reason, and the rejection of authority in matters 
of faith. Surely the two cases are widely different, and should 
not be placed on the same level, or treated as if they pos- 
sessed the same character. 

Some other points might be mentioned, in which Mr Man- 
sel’s theological views have been influenced by his philosophi- 
cal theory ; but they may be more conveniently considered 
in connection with some general questions which have been 
suggested by certain RECENT APPLICATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY TO 
THEOLOGY. 





Art. II—A Discourse Commemorative of the History of the 
Church of Christ in Yale College, during the first Century of . 
its Existence. Preached in the College Chapel, November 
22,1857. With Notes and an Appendix. By Grorgs P. 
FisHER, Livingston Professor of Divinity. New Haven : 
Thomas H. Pease. 1858. 


Any historical review of the course of any department in Yale 
College for the past century, cannot fail to bring to light facts 
of great interest and importance. This is peculiarly true of 
the history of the Christian church and religion in such an in- 
stitution during a period so extended, so critical, and so for- 
mative for all public institutions in our country. Foremost 
among these is the church, in close relation to which are Chris- 
tian colleges, which, deriving their sap from the church, seem 
beyond any other public institutions to partake of its life, 
vigour, and perpetuity. The history of the church in these 
seats of learning and culture, serves to illustrate the mutual 
relation and reciprocal influence of high education and vital 
Christianity. On these general grounds, therefore, the friends 
of religion and education will acknowledge their obligations 
to Professor Fisher for his careful and dispassionate survey of 
the formation, growth, and vicissitudes of the church of Christ 
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in Yale College, and for the many curious and instructive 
facts which he has rescued from oblivion in executing the task. 

The topics which naturally come into bold relief in such a 
discourse, are religion in colleges, the best means for its pro- 
motion, together with their present, as compared with their 
former, moral and religious state. These subjects are of com- 
manding interest and importance. They receive ample illus- 
tration. in Professor Fisher’s discourse. Inviting as these 
topics are, we must pass them by at this time. 

There is another topic which is more or less discussed in this 
pamphlet, owing to the peculiar relation which Yale College 
sustains to it. Says Professor Fisher :— 

“In recounting its religious history, it is proper to notice what 
the College has done for theological science. The fathers of the New 
England theology— Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, West, Smalley, Em- 
mons, and Dwight—went forth from Yale. The younger Jonathan 
Edwards is the only one of the leading expounders of the New Divi- 
nity, who was educated elsewhere. He was a graduate of Nassau 
Hall. The first and most eminent of these, after taking his degree, 
remained here for several years as resident graduate, and afterwards 
as tutor. Here, in his own judgment, his religious life began ; here 
his principles were formed, and he received the discipline which pre- 
pared him to take the highest rank in the field of intellectual science. 
Bellamy, who was converted soon after leaving college, and Hopkins, 
were pupils of Edwards. From Hopkins, West derived his theology ; 
Smalley studied with Bellamy, aud Emmons with Smalley. These 
men, and especially the foremost one among them, who gave impulse 
to all the rest, have strongly influenced the thinking of the age. 
Whatever is distinctive of American theology as contrasted with the 
general theology of the church, may be traced tothem. . . . The 
leaders of the various parties in theology among us, who have con- 
tended in recent times, were most of them instructed by Dr Dwight, 
and profess to deduce their views from his teaching.* Yale College 
has borne a theological stamp from the outset.” Pp. 36, 37. 

“ Now add to these parties a third, which arose later under the 
lead of President Edwards, who was graduated here about twenty 
years before President Clap was placed at the head of the College. 
Its members were the most able and thorough adversaries of Armi- 
nianism ; but in the process of defending the established faith; they 
were led to recast it in new forms and to change its aspect. Their 
system thus originated, was termed the New Divinity, and in later 
times has received the name of New England Theology. The younger 
President Edwards has enumerated ten ‘improvements’ on the theo- 


* Foremost among these, as most of our readers are aware, were Drs Tyler 
and Taylor, both deceased since the publication of Professor Fisher’s discourse, 
and both graduates of Yale College. To these may be added, Dr Griffin, and 
Professor Stuart, among the dead; Drs Hewit, and Harvey, and Drs Lyman, 
and Edward Beecher, Dr Bacon, and Dr Bushnell, among the living, as graduates. 
of Yale College, who have been conspicuous in the theological discussions of 
New England. 
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logy of his day, made by his father and his father’s followers. In 
truth, however, their distinction, especially at the outset, was not so much 
in the circumstance that they broached new opinions, as in the fact that 
their views were the result of independent reflection, and were main- 
tained on philosophical grounds.” P. 7. 

The election of Dr Dwight to the Presidency of Yale College, 
marked the triumph in New England of the Edwardean theo- 
logy. According to Dr Hopkins, there were in 1756 “ not 
more than four or five who espoused the sentiments which 
have since been called the Edwardean or New Divinity ; and 
since, after some improvement had been made upon them, 
Hopkintonian or Hopkinsian sentiments. In 1773 they had 
increased to forty or fifty. In 1777, under date of November 
7th, we find the following passage in Dr Stiles’s diary :* 

“ Rev. Mr Edwards, of New Haven,t tells me there are 
three parties in Connecticut all pleased with my election, viz., 
Arminians, who, he said, were a small party ; the New Divinity 
gentlemen, (of whom, he said, he was called one,) who were 
larger, he said, but still small ; and the main body of the 
ministers which, he said, were Calvinistic.” In a letter 
written in 1796, Hopkins informs us, that “among the advo- 
cates of the New Divinity were included more than one hun- 
dred in the ministry.” Whether the ministry of Connecticut, 
or New England, or North America, he does not say. 

Professor Fisher further quotes President Stiles, as saying in 
1787 :— 

“Tt has been the éon to direct students in divinity, these thirty 
years past, to read the Bible, President Edwards, Dr Bellamy, and 
Mr Hopkins’s writings ; and this was a pretty good sufficiency of 
reading. But now the younger class, but yet in full vigour, suppose 
they see further than these oracles, and are disposed to become oracles 
themselves, and wish to write theology, and have their own books 
come into vogue. The very New Divinity gentlemen say, they per- 
ceive a disposition among several of their brethren to struggle for 
pre-eminence ; particularly Dr Edwards (the younger), Mr Trum- 
bull, Mr Smalley, Mr Judson, Mr Spring, Mr Robinson, Mr Strong 
of Hartford, Mr Dwight, Mr Emmons, and others. They all want 
to be Luthers.” 


Our author winds up this theological retrospect in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


“« By a variety of agencies, the party professing the ancient Calvin- 
ism and eschewing ‘the improvements’ of the New Divinity, has been 
quite obliterated in New England. Eighty years ago, the followers 
of President Edwards { among the Calvinistic clergy, were said by 


* Dr Stiles was the immediate predecessor of Dr Dwight in the Presidency of 
Yale College. 

+ The younger Jonathan Edwards. 

} Not Bawards’ followers exactly, but New Divinity men. 
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his son, the younger President, to be few in number. At present 
there are some who are scarcely aware that there ever was a time, 
since his death, when the Calvinists of New England did not regard 
President Edwards as the most authoritative expounder of their prin- 
ciples. His theology, however, it cannot be denied, had from the begin- 
ning the respect of many who refused to adopt the additions proposed 
by his disciples. It is still a mooted point among the interpreters of his 
writings, whether he deviated from Calvin in any thing except modes of 
statement.” Pp. 80-82. 


We have quoted at this length from this pamphlet in order 
that our readers may see for themselves, first, that intelligent 
and candid men, such as Professor Fisher shews himself in this 
discourse, and as we personally know him to be, do not hesi- 
tate to class the various speculative systems that have, or have 
had, currency in New England, under the title of New Divi- 
nity, or the still more conveniently respectable but indefinite 
designation of New England theology, as Edwardean, or as 
products of the school of which President Edwards was leader ; 
and secondly, for the purpose of exhibiting the channels of 
mental association through which dispassionate and honest 
minds, with a one-sided view of the subject, can be led to con- 
nect the name of Edwards with a set of opinions which he 
gained his chief celebrity in demolishing. The animus of the 
foregoing extracts, certainly the impression they convey to the 
reader, whether designed or undesigned, is that Edwards was 
the father and leader of that theological party which includes 
Hopkins, Eramons, and Taylor, and that the various peculiari- 
ties of these and other men, which have had currency in the 
country under the assumed title of New England theology, are 
developments of: Edwards’s system, and may lawfully protect 
themselves with the shield of his mighty name. It is quite 
time that this claim should be investigated and settled. The 
propounders and abettors of all the ephemeral schemes of di- 
vinity that have successively risen to notoriety in the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian bodies of our country, have succes- 
sively and confidently made it, as if it were as certain as that 
Edwards wrote theology at all. 

I. We propose to prove that Edwards held and devoted his 
labours to prove the doctrines commonly known as Old Cal- 
vinism, with the single exception theologically, that he taught 
Stapfer’s scheme of the mediate imputation of Adam’s sin ; and 
with the further qualification, that he held an eccentric philo- 
sophical theory of the nature of virtue, as consisting wholly in 
love to being in general. This was invented as a corrective of 
the theory which founds moral excellence in self-love. Neither 
of these peculiarities, however, was allowed to act upon or 
modify other parts of his theology. Their connection with the 
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subsequent forms of New Divinity, we shall indicate before we 
close. We think it easy to shew, however, that the distinctive 
features of this New Divinity, in all its successive forms, are 
utterly abhorrent to his entire system. They have no more 
place in Edwards than in Turrettin, or the Westminster stan- 
dards. On all these and other points, with the single exception 
of mediate imputation above noted, it was his great labour, 
not to subvert but to vindicate the doctrines of those stan- 
dards, not merely in some vague substance thereof, but in their 
most exact and literal import. And even in regard to original 
sin, his theory enabled him to say in the most literal sense, 
“we sinned in him and fell with him in the first transgression.” 
He held, as a few now hold, that the posterity of Adam as 
branches did what he their root did, literally, not representa- 
tively according to catholic Calvinism, and in our belief, the 
Bible. In this, however, as elsewhere, he did not think of him- 
self as discovering any new Edwardean theology. He avowedly 
takes the idea from Stapfer. In his concluding summation of 
the points which are vindicated and corroborated by his great 
treatise on the Will, he specifies among others the following :—* 

“ The things which have been said, obviate some of the chief ob- 
jections of Arminians against the Calvinistic doctrine of the total de- 
pravity and corruption of human nature, whereby his heart is wholly 
under the power of sin, and he is utterly wnable, without the inter- 
position of sovereign grace, savingly to love God, believe in Christ, 
or do any thing that is truly good and acceptable in God’s sight.” 

He, indeed, says, that the objections to such inability have 
been obviated by proving it a moral inability, and so inexcus- 
able. But the same thing is said by Owen, Turrettin, Pictet, 
and the older theologians. By moral inability he meant not 
such an inability as is consistent with the declaration that the 
unregenerate, as New Divinity men have uniformly taught, 
are, in any real sense, truly able to obey the gospel without 
sovereign grace. He meant, as we have already seen, that 
they are “utterly unable” to do this. This is the unvarying, 
unqualified language and spirit of his theology and his sermons 
—just as clearly so as of those of John Owen. His great trea- 
tises on the Will and Original Sin were written to establish, 
not to dilute, this doctrine. 

He proceeds to say, that his treatise obviates the objection 
of the Arminians to efficacious grace ; which mainly amounted 
to this, “ that it is repugnant to the nature of virtue, that- it 
should be wrought in the heart by the determining power and 
efficacy of another, instead of its being owing to a self-moving 
power ; because not the person in whom it is wrought is the 


* Edwards's Works, New York edition. Vol. II p. 282, et.seq. Our refe- 
rences will all be to the New York edition of his Works, 
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determining author of it, but God that wrought it in him.” 
Now this notion that the sinner’s change in regeneration must 
be caused by his own will, not another's, else his repentance 
and faith would not be his own, but God’s, who wrought it in 
him, was one of the most familiar, constant, and distinctive, in 
the New-school preaching a quarter of a century ago. 

In like manner he claims to have demolished the various 
vulgar. objections to the doctrines of God’s universal and ab- 
solute decree, and of absolute, eternal, personal election ; such 
as, that they are inconsistent with the use of the means of grace, 
or the reasonableness of rewards and punishments, that they 
make God the author of sin, and imply a contradiction between 
his secret and revealed will. 

But what shews conclusively that Edwards understood him- 
self to have been confirming, not modifying or improving, old 
Calvinism, in his Treatise on the Will, is the following conse- 
quence which he deduces from it. 


“ From these things it will inevitably follow, that however C! r'st 
in some sense may be said to die for all, and to redeem all visible 
Christians, yea, the whole world, by his death ; yet there must be 
something particular in the design of his death, with respect to such 
as he intended should be actually saved thereby. . . . . God 
pursues a proper design of the salvation of the elect in giving Christ 
to die, and prosecutes such a design with respect to no other most 


strictly speaking ; for it is impossible that God should prosecute any 
other design than only such as he has ; he does not, in the highest 
propriety and strictness of speech, pursue a design that he has not. 
And indeed such a particularity and limitation of redemption will as 
infallibly follow from the doctrine of God’s foreknowledge as from 
that of the decree.” 


There is no subject in regard to which the improvements of 
New England theology have been more vaunted, than the penal 
nature of Christ’s sufferings, the imputation of his righteous- 
ness to believers, of their sin or guilt to him,—in short, all 
that belongs to the old idea of Christ’s standing in our law- 
place. It boasts of having cleared theology of these perplexi- 
ties and incumbrances. But it is quite certain that Edwards 
strenuously maintained and defended them. 


“ The first thing necessary to be done is, that the Son of God 
should become our representative and surety, and so be substituted 
in the sinner’s room. . . . Who would have thought of a person 
of infinite glory representing sinful worms, that had made themselves 
by sin infinitely provoking and abominable! For ifthe Son of God be 
substituted in the sinner’s room, then his sin must be charged upon 
him ; he will thereby take the guilt of the sinner upon himself ; he must 
be subject to the same law that man was, both as to the commands 
and threatepings. . . . Again, if the Son of God be substituted 
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in the sinner’s stead, then he comes under the sinner’s obligation to 
suffer the punishment which man’s sin had deserved.” Vol. vii. p. 71. 


After asserting that the imputation of Christ’s righteousness 
is a gospel doctrine, he says,— 

“ By that righteousness being imputed to us, is meant no other 
than this, that the righteousness of Christ is accepted for us, and ad- 
mitted instead of that perfect inherent righteousness which ought to 
be in ourselves. Christ’s perfect righteousness shall be reckoned to 
our account, so that we shall have the benefit of it, as though we had 
performed it ourselves. And so we suppose that a title to eternal 
life is given us as the reward of this righteousness, The Scripture 
uses the word impute in this sense, viz., for reckoning any thing be- 
longing to any person to another person’s account.” 

In proof, he compares Philemon 18, with Rom. v. 13, in which 
the original 2Arcyew is translated, in the one case, impute, in 
the other, put to the account of. 

“ The opposers of this doctrine suppose that there is an absurdity 
in supposing that God imputes Christ’s obedience to us ; it is to sup- 
pose that God is mistaken, and thinks we performed that obedience 
which Christ performed. But why cannot that righteousness be 
reckoned to our account, and be accepted for us without any such 
absurdity? . . . Why may not his obeying the law of God be 
as rationally reckoned to our account, as his suffering the penalty of 
the law.” Vol. v. pp. 394-5. : 

“ Justification is manifestly a forensic term, as the word is used in 
Scripture, and a judicial thing, or the act of a judge, so that if a per- 
son should be justified without a righteousness, the judgment would 
not be according to truth So that our judge cannot justify us, 
unless he sees a perfect righteousness some way belonging to us, either 
performed by ourselves, or by another, and justly and duly reckoned 
to our account.” Pp. 397-9. 

“‘ Believers are represented in Scripture as being so in Christ that 
they are legally one.” P. 399. 


One of the distinctive features of New England theology, 
(especially the later forms of it), ““as contrasted with the gene- 
ral theology of the Church,” lies in its persistent refusal to re- 
cognise in the word guilt any meaning but personal moral ill- 
desert, and in reasoning against the old theology, as if it em- 
ployed the term in the same sense, which is now its more com- 
mon popula acceptation. Of course, it is easy to reason down the 


old theology, by attaching to its lan a meaning which it 
never bore. The old meaning of the word guilt, as found in 
creeds and books of theology, was obnoxiousness to punishment, 
which indeed is the result of moral ill-desert, either in a princi- 
pal, or substitute and representative. Such is its scriptural use, 
when it is said, “all the world may become guilty umod:os be- 
fore God,” (Rom. iii. 19). “He is guilty tyes of death,” 
VOL. VIIL—NO. XXVII. . 8 
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(Matt. xxvi. 66). In this sense Edwards used it in reference 
to these subjects. His words are, “Christ, by suffering the 
penalty, and so making atonement for us, only removes the 
guilt of our sins.” “ When he had undertaken to stand in our 
stead, he was looked upon and treated as though he were guilty 
with our guilt ; and by bearing the penalty, he did, as it were, 
free himself from this guilt.”’ P. 396. 

A very important question of practical divinity which sepa- 
rates New England theology from the “ general theology of the 
church,” is whether faith in Christ is before and conditional to 
repentance, or repentance is before and conditional to faith ; 
not indeed in the order of time, but the order of nature. As 
to the order of time, and as concerns actual existence, each sup- 
poses the other. Faith must exert itself in repentance—repent- 
ance must have faith for its root. The sun and its radiance 
suppose each other; but the sun is before and in order to its 
rays. Now the New England theology, “as contrasted with 
the general theology of the church,” has largely maintained 
that love and repentance are the antecedents of faith in the 
soul.* The church theology held that there was no genuine 
repentance, which does not proceed from a believing “ appre- 
hension of the mercy of God in Christ.” So Edwards condemns 
the ignorance of those who suppose “ that the repentance by 
which remission of sins is obtained, can be completed without 
any respect to Christ, or application of the mind to the Me- 
diator, who alone has made atonement for sin Evan- 
gelical repentance is an humiliation for sin before God. But 
the sinner never comes and humbles himself before God in any 
other repentance, but that which includes hoping in his mercy 
for remission. If sorrow be not accompanied with that, there 
will be no coming to God in it, but a flying further from him.” 
Pp. 432-3. | 

Another distinctive feature of the new theology, closely 
related to the foregoing, as “ contrasted with the general theo- 
logy of the church,” is found in the doctrine, that evangelical 
feelings, affections, and purposes precede and give rise to that 
spiritual illumination, or perception of the beauty and glory 
of divine things, which the Bible everywhere ascribes to the 
saint. Whereas the standard doctrine has been, that while 
spiritual illumination and spiritual feeling are contemporane- 
ous in fact, yet, in the order of nature, spiritual light is before 
and conditional to spiritual feeling. In effectual calling, the 
“enlightening of the mind” is requisite to “the renewing of 
the will.” The former is the condition of the latter, not the 


* Smalley, one of the most moderate and judicious of these divines, says: 


“ An apprehension of pardoning mercy is not necessary, however, to the 
feelings of true sepentanes. yiivanen Srom Acts iii. 19. ’ : 
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latter of the former. This arises from the very structure of 
the soul, whereby the understanding is the faculty of guidance, 
and it can only love and choose what it apprehends as in some 
sense lovely and desirable. Whoever desires to understand 
Edwards's view on this subject may consult the fourth book 
of the “ Treatise on Religious Affections.” The very title of it 
is, “ — affections arise from the mind being enlightened 
rightly and spiritually to apprehend divine things.” The first 
sentence reads thus, “holy affections are not heat without 
light; but evermore arise from some information of the un- 
derstanding, some spiritual instruction that the mind receives, 
some light or actual knowledge.” It is not inconsistent with 
this that he sometimes speaks of this spiritual discernment, as 
a “sense of the heart.” For the heart, the whole emotional, 
affective, and voluntary power, in Edwards’s view, and in truth, 
acts in view of the light furnished by the understanding. It 
is an esthetic apprehension, the nature of which is that the 
SS. of beauty is followed by pleasurable emotions. So 

e says, spiritual understanding primarily consists in this 
sense or taste of the moral beauty of divine things. It is be- 
cause taste is, whether literary, moral, or spiritual, like con- 
science, both intellectual and emotional in its workings, that 
it and its operations are sometimes spoken of in one aspect, 
sometimes in the other. But this does not alter the fact, that 
the perception of the understanding is the antecedent ground 
of the emotion. 

That men are not born sinless, that dispositions to sin or 
holiness are themselves sinful or holy, is constantly main- 
tained in the treatise on Original Sin, the former throughout, 
the latter especially in Part I1., Chapter 1. 

By that class of divines who maintain the native sinlessness 
of man, it is often mentioned as a peculiarity of Edwards's 
theology which lends countenance to their own, that he held 
depravity to be not any positive creation of God, but to origi- 
nate in a privative cause, viz., the withholding of divine infin. 
ences. But Edwards did not deem this view at all a discovery 
of his own. He regarded it as pertaining to the common 
theology of the church, He says: “It is agreeable to the 
sentiments of our best divines, that all sin comes originally 
from a DEFECTIVE or PRIVATIVE cause.” But the absence of 
that principle of love to God, arising from the withdrawment 
of God’s presence, leaves the lower principles in that drazsa 
and dvowia, that want of conformity to the = of God, which 
the Bible and the creeds, with Edwards, pronounce sin. 
While this deprives the later new theology of all sanction 
from Edwards, it for ever separates him from another sort 
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represented by Emmons, who ascribe all sin to the immediate 
efficiency of God. 

In view of all this, we submit to all candid minds, whether 
it is not proved beyond fair dispute, that Edwards differed in 
no respect from- the “general theology of the church,” except, 
with Stapfer and a small body of Reformed divines, in assert- 
ing the mediate, as distinguished from the immediate, impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin: and whether the various speculative 
systems that have successively risen and decayed under the 
title of New England Theology, can, with even a show of 
justice, be ranked as of the school of this great divine, or 
claim the shield of his authority. 

TI. The younger Edwards enumerates ten improvements 
which he contends his father, and those whom he calls his 
followers, made in theology.* Some of these have reference 
to his philosophical views of the nature of virtue ; and besides 
being somewhat overstated, are philosophical rather than 
directly theological. We shall return to this in due time. 
Some other points represented as improvements, had long 
been among the common places of theology. Thus the second 
and fourth on Liberty, Necessity, and the C:.gin of Evil, 
entirely depend upon that view of will which reduces all 
necessity in the moral acts of men, to the simple certainty 
that they will be what they are and not otherwise. Turrettin, 
for example, in dealing with the question, whether the decree 
of God brings with it a necessity of the events decreed, in 
regard to acts of will, expressly puts out of the discussion, 1. 
Absolute and physical necessity, which pertains to causes in 
their own nature determined to one event and that only, as, 
for example, the necessity by which fire burns, or the sun 
shines. 2. The necessity of compulsion by a cause external 
to the will which forcibly counteracts it: and says, that the 

uestion only respects a hypothetical necessity, consisting in 
the connection of antecedent and consequent, with respect to 
the certainty of the event, and its futurition by virtue of the 
decree, which he asserts. It is not easy to state the doctrine 
of Edwards on this point more exactly. The novelty of his 
treatise lies not in the position it takes and defends, but in 
the multitude of proofs, the fecundity and cogency of the 
arguments by which he maintained it; making it, in the 
main, impregnable to all subsequent assaults. 

Edwards the younger, in treating of this alleged improve- 


* See Dwight’s Biography of Edwards the elder. Edwards’s Works, Vol. i. 
p. 613, et seq. 

+ Sed quezritur de necessitate hypothetica et consequentis, respectu certitu- 
dinis eventus et futuritionis ex decreto; quam asserimus. Tuwrrettin 
Quart. Quest. IV. 


. 
> 
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ment, represents that even the Westminster Assembly were 
groping in darkness on this subject, because they say our first 
parents fell in consequence of “ Slee left to the liberty of their 
own willf;” and that by God’s foreordination, “ the contingenc 
of second causes is not taken away but rather established!” 
These divines, says he, “ unquestionably meant that our first 

arents, at least, in the instance of their fall, acted from self- 

etermination, and by mere contingence or chance.” He might 
as well have said, that he or his father meant that men sin by 
chance, because they sin freely ; and their acts, though certain 
in themselves, are no less certainly contingent on the way in 
which they choose ; while again it is quite certain that this is 
contingent on their pleasure. 

The fifth improvement claimed regards the atonement. But 
this, like several which succeed it, is claimed not directly for 
Edwards himself, but for his “followers.” The only error 
here is that which we are endeavouring to expose in reference 
to this whole subject. Herein they were not his followers, but 
the antagonists of that general theology of the church which 
he so ably vindicated. 

The next point respects the imputation of Adam’s sin, and 
of Christ’s righteousness. The improvements in regard to these 
he also claims for the followers of Edwards. The most note- 
worthy thing here is his statement of the difficulty which these 
followers found in the old doctrine. It was this. They assumed 
that to reckon anything to the account of another, is just the 
same as to reckon or think it his inherent or personal property ; 
and hence, to use their own term, that to impute Christ’s 
righteousness to the believer, is literally and personally to 
“transfer” it tohim. ‘“ How,” asks he, “can the righteous- 
ness or good conduct of one person be the righteousness or 
good conduct of another? How can God, who is omniscient, 
and cannot mistake, reckon, judge, or think it to be the con- 
duct of that other?” It is a short way of demolishing a doc- 
trine, first to misconceive and then misrepresent it. But how 
so clear a head as this writer possessed could have studied his 
father’s writings, as already quoted, and entertained this mis- 
conception, we do not understand ; much less why, in connec- 
tion with this class of subjects, those who cherish such mis- 
conceptions should rank themselves as “ followers” of the great 
divine, 

The next improvement claimed is not attributed to Edwards 
but to Hopkins, and refers to his peculiar views in regard to 
the unregenerate, and the instructions to be given them. All 
that is peculiar in these is far enough from Edwardean, and 
has for the most part died out of the new theology itself. 
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The eighth improvement claimed is ascribed to Edwards 
himself. It regards the nature of experimental religion, as 
elucidated in his great work on the Affections. No one ques- 
tions the consummate ability of this treatise, or that it unfolded 
the distinctive and constituent elements of evangelical religion 
with extraordinary perspicuity and force; or that it set some 
sides of the subject in a clearer light than had been done 
before. The same thing is true, to some extent, of every work 
of permanent value on this or any other subject. It was true 
of Shepard’s “Parable of the Ten Virgins,” and Fiavel’s 
“Touchstone,” from which Edwards so largely quotes. It was 
true of Edwards’s discourses on “ Justification by Faith.” To 
set known principles in a stronger light, with new defences 
against new forms of antagonistic error, or with a more ade- 
quate and effective application, is one thing. To bring to 
light radically new truths, previously unknown or unregarded, 
is quite another. The younger Edwards says :—“ The accounts 
of Christian affection and experience which had before been 
given, both by American and European writers, were general, 
indiscriminate, and confused. They seldom, if ever, distin- 
guished the exercises of self-love, natural conscience, and other 
natural principles of the human mind, under conviction of 
divine truth, from those of the new nature given in regenera- 
tion.” (The italics are his.) Marvellous as this statement is, 
it is only more marvellous that it could have been made by one 
who had read the “ Treatise on the Affections,” and the quota- 
tions from Shepard, Flavel, Preston, Owen, Calvin, &c., in the 
foot notes. He might as well say that Dickinson had improved 
upon the theology of the Assembly’s Catechism, because he had 
ably explained and defended the Five Points. 

The ninth point respects disinterested affection. Especial 
reference is had doubtless to Edwards's theory of the nature of 
virtue, and the development and application of that theory by 
Hopkins. Here the simplest summation of the truth is; that 
the “ new things are not true, and the true things are not new.” 
So far as the scheme makes virtue a,mere means of happiness, 
whether to ourselves or others, or to “ being in general ;” so far 
as it resolves all virtue into benevolence; so far as it makes a 
due regard to our own happiness inconsistent with or not 
requisite to holiness, it is contradicted by Scripture and the 
universal conscience of our race. So far, it has long been ab- 
jured by the new theology itself, and in its place the —— 
extreme of reducing all moral goodness to some form of self- 


love, or means of happiness to the agent, has been widely 
adopted. This latter scheme was earnestly and ably defended 
by the most distinguished modern improver of theology in New 
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England, the late Dr Taylor. It is, however, already on the 
wane even among his disciples* So far, however, as Edwards 
and Hopkins meant to teach that pure religious affections, 
without excluding, have an origin higher than self-love ; that 
their direct and immediate object is the excellency of moral 
goodness as such, of God and of divine things, and not merely 
our own selfish advantage or enjoyment, they taught what is 
true and important indeed, but not what was new; simply an 
old and precious truth which we have often been obliged to 
defend against the later champions of new divinity. 

The last improvement which he attributes to his father, 
“and those who adopt his views,” pertains to neration. 
“ It is their opinion (says he), that the intellect and the sensi- 
tive faculties are not the immediate subject of any change in 
regeneration. They believe, however, that in consequence of 
the change which the renewed heart experiences, and of its re- 
conciliation to God, light breaks in upon the understandin 
The subject of regeneration sees, therefore, the glory of God's 
character, and the glory of all divine truth.” We think it has 
been abundantly shewn, that whoever may hold this opinion, 
Edwards, “ and those who adopt his views,” are not among the 
number. It has characterised New England theology throu 
all its improvements, since it took a distinctive name and bias 
from the decisive innovations of the younger Edwards. The 
Scriptures teach with the “general theology of the church,” 
that we are “transformed by the renewing of the mind” as 
such, not exclusively in any one part, but in all its parts, intel- 

* Dr Dutton, of New Haven, after avowing his opinion that Dr Taylor is the 
greatest of the New England divines, not excepting the elder Edwards, adds :— . 
“ Having said this, I must also say, in the spirit of fair criticism, that there is 
one part of his theological system which, in my view, wi 
time and of light. t is the self-love theory, or the desire 
theory, as it has been called, viz., that all motives that come to 
their ultimate ground of svgee! in the desire of personal happiness, a1 
idea of right, in its last analysis, is resolved into a tendency to the 
piness. This theory, though advocated by him, was not peculiar 


never should be attributed to him as @ pesnkonss . It was plainly 
fore him by Dwight and the elder Edwards ; though, with his accus' 
ness and boldness, he gave it greater prominence than they.”—Sermon on the 
death of Dr Taylor, by 8. W. 8. Dutton, D.D. 

These last clauses are hardly consistent with the claim of Edwards the 
that his father established the scheme of disinterested benevolence, among 0’ 
alleged improvements in theology. The fact seems to be, that Ed 
Dwight made the highest happiness of the universe the only proper ultimate end 
of action, and placed the essence of virtne in its pursuit. Dr Taylor, as Dr 
Dutton avows, placed it in seeking our personal happi It fan eng. i 
however, whether if happiness be the ultimate ong ie est good of all being, it 
must not also be the ultimate and highest good of individual ; there- 


; 


fore, whether it is not his highest mission to get as much of it for hi as he 
can. Any eo which analyzes moral into a means of i 
tself, 


better than i or into elements simpler than itself, prepares the way for 
aoe any conclusions which an ingenious mind may tak: to deduce 
rom it. 
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lectual, sensitive, and voluntary. - Certainly, if any portion of 
_the mind is signalised as pre-eminently the immediate subject 
of renovation in regeneration, it is the intellect. The eyes of 
the understanding are enlightened. The soul is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him that created it. The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them, for they are 
spiritually discerned. But if the intellect is the immediate 
subject of regenerating influence, it is not so exclusively of the 
affections and will. The love of God is shed abroad in the 
heart by the Holy Ghost, and he works in us to will and todo. 
of his own good pleasure. But, then, as there is an order in 
which these respective faculties operate—as the affections and 
will act in view of the perceptions of the intellect—so, as we 
have already observed, and have seen that Edwards proved, 
spiritual illumination is the antecedent logical condition of 
spiritual feelings and choices. Christ must be seen to be chief 
among ten thousand and altogether lovely, in order to his 
being loved and chosen as such. It is when our eyes see God 
that we abhor ourselves, and repent in dust and ashes. The 
idea of the will being immediately wrought upon, without any 
attendant or antecedent operation on the “ intellect and sensi- 
tive faculties,” is absurd. It supposes that the will is an irra- 
tional power, acting irrespective of the views of the under- 


standing, and that regeneration is a work not only above nature, 
but in contravention of its laws: not only supernatural, but a 
miracle. It supposes such a divorce and mutual isolation of 
the powers and operations of the one indivisible, intelligent, 
sensitive, voluntary soul, as has no existence.* Couple with 


* “Nor can there be a clear distinction made between the two faculties of 
understanding and will, as acting distinctly and separately in this matter. 
When the mind is sensible of the sweet beauty and amiableness of a thing, that 
implies a sensibleness of sweetness and delight in the presence of the idea of it ; 
and this sensibleness of the amiableness or delightfulness of beauty carries in the 
very nature of it the sense of the heart.” This passage from Edwards on the 
Affections is quoted with approbation by Hopkins in his chapter on Divine 
Mlumination. 

It is to be observed, that of those who have had name as expounders and 
promoters of the New England theology, there have been two sorts, sometimes 
in vehement conflict with each other: the abettors respectively of the Exercise- 
scheme, and of the Taste-scheme. The former scheme, which confined all moral 
quality to mere acts of volition, was developed in an extreme form by Emmons, 
and afterwards, with less extravagance, by Dr Taylor. The abettors of the 
Taste-scheme, including Hopkins, Dwight, and probably Smalley, were far 
nearer the truth. Many of their representations were in full accordance with 
it. Their chief error, and source of error, on this subject, arose from overlook- 
ing the circumstance, that taste is a cognitive as well as an emotional faculty. 
What they appear to have opposed was the idea that regeneration imparts a 
perception of truths not set forth in Scripture, or increases our speculative facul- 
ties or knowledge. They were contending against false views of spiritual illu- 
mination, which virtually confounded it with revelation or inspiration. But. 
here again they did not differ from the general theology of the church. They 
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this the power of contrary choice, in opposition to the prevail- 
ing inclinations of the soul, which both the Edwardses, and all 
the New England schools claiming to be the successors of both 
or either of them, strenuously denied, previous to the time of 
Taylor and Beecher, and we have that scheme of plenary 
ability, which has been the salient point of new divinity for 
a quarter of a century, and has, more than all else, given rise 
to the embittered theological coutests and disruptions of that 
= yea, to a new and old school of New England theology 
itself. 

Thus it appears beyond dispute that the novelties which 
gave form and being to the new theology, when it came to 
be recognised as such, as contrasted with the general theology 
of the church, were, with scarcely an exception, unknown to 
Edwards. Nor did Hopkins go the length of the younger 
Edwards in innovation. Indeed, Professer Fisher himself - 
saysasmuch. “In truth, however, their distinction, especially 
at the outset, was not so much in the circumstance that they 
broached new opinions, as in the fact that their views were 
the result of independent reflection, and were maintained on 
philosophical grounds.” To this we would add, especially with 
regard to Edwards, that their faith in divine truth was founded 
on the Scriptures, and their metaphysics were designed to 
shew the accordance of Scripture doctrine with genuine philo- 
sophy. We agree with Professor Fisher, when he adds, “The 
boldness with which they declared in the pulpit the terror of 
the gospel, and the force of their appeals to the conscience, in 
contrast with what had been usual, made their sermons excit- 
ing and effective.” This was more especially true of the elder 
Edwards and Bellamy, who gave emphasis to the terrors of 
the Lord, at a time when a prevalent reticence in regard to 
them, into which preaching in quiet times is always apt to 
subside, rendered such emphasis startling and potent. But 
this is no peculiarity of wn f new system of theology, in con- 
trast with the old ; it simply pertains to ministerial prudence 
and fidelity. It was no more characteristic of Edwards and 
Bellamy, than of Whitefield and the Tennents, who certainly 
had no vein of Neo-Calvinism. The whole class were called 


were not discoverers. The truth in their doctrine was not new. The only no- 
velty was the error which some of them worked into their statement and defence 
of this truth, viz., that in regeneration the immediate —- wrought is excla- 
sively on the will or affections, and not at all upon the intellect, and in the sepa- 
ration which they at length, and emphatically of late, have recognised between 
the actings of intellective and active powers, forgetting that mutual implication - 
of each with each in all moral exercises which experience proves, and such 
scriptural phrases as the “ carnal mind,” “ ignorance of heart,” &c., constantly 
intimate. In nothing is the word of God more explicit than in the condemna- 
tion of spiritual blindness and perverse moral judgments. 
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New Lights, rather with reference to the unusually startling 
and awakening character of their preaching, and the extra- 
‘vagances which marred the revival of which they were Oa 
promoters, than to any theological tenets at variance with ol 
Calvinism. It was not till Hopkins and the younger Edwards 
brought in their radical innovations, that a New Theology 
began to be much recognised, either by friends or foes, It 
was by them pre-eminently, and their successors culminating 
in Emmons, that a system was elaborated which infused into 
preaching not only the terrors of the Lord, but other terrors 
not of the Lord. Most of the preachers who adopted this 
system were indeed earnest supporters of some of the high 
doctrines of grace, and set them forth in preaching with re- 
markable distinctness and force. So far they were efficient 
and successful preachers. But this was due to the old truths, 
not to the new discoveries they proclaimed ; which, as far as 
they went, according to our best knowledge, were an incum- 
brance and a clog to their usefulness, It is certain that Hop- 
kins and the younger Edwards enjoyed but very meagre 
success as pastors and preachers, The view which President 
Stiles, who, before his accession to the Presidency of Yale 
College, was pastor of one church in Newport, Rhode Island, 
while Dr Hopkins was pastor of the other, gives of this matter, 
is not very wide of the truth. Commenting on a letter from 
Dr Hopkins to himself, after his removal to New Haven, in 
which the former complains that the people in Newport 
“were going from bad to worse, and he saw no way for his 
continuing there longer than till spring,” Dr Stiles says, as 
quoted by Professor Fisher :— 


“Remark 1. Very lamentable is the state of religion in Newport, 
and particularly that they will not attend public worship. But, 2. 
One occasion of this negligence is brother Hopkins’s new divinity. 
He has preached his own congregation almost away, or into an in- 
difference. 3. Where the new divinity ministers are liked, their 
preaching is acceptable, not for the new tenets, but for its containing 
the good old doctrines of grace, on which the new gentlemen are 
very sound, clear and full. In other parts, where the neighbouring 
ministers generally preach the Calvinistic doctrines, the people begin 
to be tired of the incessant inculcation of the unintelligible and 
shocking new points ; especially that an unconverted man had better 
be killing his father and mother than praying for converting grace ; 
that true repentance implies a willingness and desire to be damned 
for the glory of God; that we are to give God thanks that he 


caused Adam to sin, and involve all his posterity in total depravity,” 
&e. 


When this system finally crystallized into the dismal dogmas 
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of Emmons, hard, cold, and clear as polar ice—which, under 
the title of sermons, he would argue to Sabbath congregations 
by the hour—that God is the efficient cause of sin, in the same 
sense as of holiness; that the wicked are as much indebted to 
him for their iniquities as the saints for their purity ;* that 
the soul is a chain of exercises; that it has no virtuous or 
sinful principles, but only acts, created by God; that there 
is no virtue but disinterested benevolence ;{ that men must 
exercise holy love and genuine repentance before they can be 
warranted to believe on Christ ; § the capacity of the public 


* “Since the Scripture ascribes all the actions of men to God as well as toa 
themselves, we may justly conclude, that the divine agency is as much con- 
cerned in their bad as their good actions. Many are disposed to make a dis- 
tinction here, and to ascribe only the good actions of men to the divine agency, 
while they ascribe their bad ones to the divine permission. But there appears 
no ground for this distinction, either in Scripture or reason. . . If he pro- 
duced their bad as well as their good volitions,.then his agency was concerned 
in precisely the same manner, (the italics are the author's) in their wrong ag 
their right actions.”—Hmmons’s Sermons, Boston edition of 1812, pp. 39, 40. 

t “Since, in regeneration, God does not create any new nature, disposition, 
or principle of action, but only works in men holy and benevolent exercises, in 
which they are completely free and active, there is a plain absurdity in calli 
the renovation of the heart a miraculous and supernatural change.”—ZJd., p. 180. 

“ But if a new heart consists in new holy exercises, then sinners may be as 
active in regeneration as conversion. Though it be true, that the divine agency 
is concerned in the renovation of the heart, yet this does by no means destroy 
the activity of sinners. Their activity in all cases is owing to a divine opera- 
tion on their minds. . . He always works in them to will and to do in all 
their free and voluntary exercises.”—Jd., pp. 178-9. 

t In a discourse from Gal. v. 22, the doctrine is that the Holy Spirit produces 
only love in regeneration, which he says is “the love of benevolence, not the 
love of complacence,” p. 157; he infers from this premise, 1. That-there is no 
distinction between “regeneration, conversion, and sanctification.” 2. That 
men are equally active in them all. 3. That regeneration is “‘no more a super- 
natural work than any other divine operation upon the minds of men.” 

§ In a sermon on Gal. v. 6, one of his concluding inferences is thus stated, 
“If there can be no true experimental religion, but what originates from that 
supreme love to God which is before faith in Christ; then there is ground to 
fear, that there is a great deal of false religion among all denominations of 
Christians. For many of their most devout teachers inculcate the doctrine that 
faith in Christ is before love to God.” P. 288, 

The doctrine of a sermon from Prov. viii. 17, is, that God does not love sin- 
ners until they first love him ; and the third inference is thus stated: “If God 
does not love sinners before they love him, then they must love him, while they 
know that he hates them, and is disposed to punish them for ever.” P. 110. 

The love of the Scriptures implies trust and confidence. Who can stand in 
this relation to a being that he knows is bent on his perpetual and irremediable 
ruin, “disposed to punish him for ever,” however righteous he may know such 
a purpose to be? The aay idea involves a contradiction. This necessity of 

reeiving the mercy of God in Christ, as a prerequisite to the cordial love of 

im, is not inconsistent with our loving him for his intrinsic excellency, as well 
as for his love to us. But it is an indi ble prerequisite to our loving him 
truly and confidingly, on any ground whatever. To love God because he first 
loved us, is not in itself sordid; it is doing what we ought, but not all we ought. 
But to admire and delight in his glory, as it shines in Christ, does not cease to 
be a duty, or an element of piety, because his glory demands the believing sin- 
ner’s salvation. 
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mind for the monstrous and dreadful was overstrained. Re- 
calcitration was inevitable. We would, in the language of a 
distinguished statesman, recently deceased, as soon “ toss ice- 
bergs into a Christian congregation, or before inquiring souls, 
as such theories.” 

IIL. The reaction came, and in a two-fold way: First, and 
in a direction almost entirely salutary, in the person of Dr 
Dwight, whose system of theology, although unsatisfactory at 
some points, betraying a too imperfect acquaintance with the 
general theology of the church, and with theologians outside 
of New England, is nevertheless marked by a rebound from 
the extravagances we have noted, towards standard divinity. 
This is eminently so with the practical, which is far the most 
significant side of his theology. Professor Fisher, as we have 
seen, regards his accession to the Presidency of Yale College, 
as “marking the triumph of the Edwardean theology.” The 
degree of truth in this statement, depends on what is meant 
by “‘Edwardean theology.” Was it the theology of Edwards 
the father, or Edwards the son and his confederates and suc- 
cessors? Professor Fisher says, “he (Dwight) gained strength 
by discarding the eccentric theory of Hopkins and Emmons 
concerning Resignation, which he had espoused in early life, 
and especially by vigorously opposing their odious proposi- 
tions relative to the divine efficiency in the production of sin,” 
(P. 82). This is very true. And it is true also that he “gained 
strength,” ¢.¢., mitigated the opposition of old Calvinists, by 
rejecting some other eccentricities, and “ odious propositions, ” 
that excited great repugnance in New England, among men 
like President Stiles, and among those Presbyterians who had 
rejoiced to welcome the elder Edwards to their bosoms, and 
whose successors now feel honoured with the custody of his 
precious dust. It is further true, that it was not Edwardean 
theology, but Hopkinsianism, Emmonsism, and Taylorism, 
that awakened the repugnance felt in the Presbyterian Church 
to that variable and uncertain thing called New England 
theology. The doctrine that moral character attaches not 
merely to acts, but to the antecedent dispositions or principles 
whence those acts flow, is radical in old Calvinism, and the 
general theology of the church. In regeneration, says Dr 
Dwight, 


“God gives him (the sinner) a new and virtuous disposition ; 
styled in the Scriptures a new heart ; a right spirit ; an honest and 
good heart; the treasure of a good heart ; and by several other 
names ofa like import. . . . What I intend by this disposition 
is the cause, which, in the mind of man, produces all virtuous affections 
and volitions ; the state in which the mind is universally possessed of a 
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character, or the tendency, itself, of the mind towards all that which in 
the character is morally excellent.” * 


As Dr Dwight is the author of these italics, this statement 
may be taken as deliberate and emphatic. Indeed, he seizes 
every opportunity to make his readers feel his abhorrence and 
contempt for the dogmas of Emmons. Even in regard to that 
idea which is so common among New England theologians, 
that love and repentance precede faith, he says it is impossible 
and unimportant for us to know in what particular order they 
occur;f while, at the same time, in describing them, he 
specifies faith first.{ Unfulding the subject in more practical 
relations, he says, that of true “obedience, the Scripture in- 
forms us, evangelical faith is the genuine spring, and the 
only spring in the present world;”§ and finally, that “the 
obedience which precedes the existence of faith, is destitute 
of any virtuous character.” , 

In regard to the use of the means of grace in seeking salva- 
tion, and the prayers of the unregenerate for grace, he most 
earnestly repudiated the views of the new divinity men, who 
shocked the pious, and perplexed inquiring souls, by raising 
the question in their minds whether it was not wicked to pray 
before they were conscious of being new creatures. His round 
common sense, profound practical sagacity, and earnest piety, 
led him to recoil from ultraisms in the midst of which he 
was reared. They enabled him to curb the extravagance and 
narrow the influence of the Emmons party. They conciliated 
the confidence, and quieted the opposition of the old-school 
divines. But this was a triumph of “ Edwardean theology,” 
so far as this term is used to designate opinions contrasted with 
the “general theology of the church,” by renouncing rather 
than procuring acceptance for the most obnoxious of those 
opinions. It is true, that in regard to imputation, atonement, 
and some affiliated points, Dr Dwight kept on in the track in 
which he had been educated. Yet he was not wont to be ob- 
trusive upon points in which he differed from standard church 
theology. He rather softened and rounded the hard, angular 
points. Although he took up the doctrine substantially handed 
down from Edwards, that virtue consists wholly in benevolence, 
and is founded in utility, he rejected its Hopkinsian applica- 
tion. One of his sermons is devoted to proving that seeking 
our own salvation is not inconsistent with benevolence. His 
argument against the imputation of Adam’s sin goes strongly 
to indicate that he had been trained in that school, which, in 
the language of President Stiles, regarded a few New England 

44 t's I Haven edition, Vol. II. p. 450. 
+e ew t Id, p. 358. ne eer Id., p. 363. 
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divines a “ pretty good sufficiency ” of theological reading. It 
is this. “The verb Acyifouai which is the original word im- 
pute, denotes originally and always, to reckon, to count, to 
reckon to the account of a man, to charge to his account ; but 
never to transfer moral action, guilt, or desert, from one being 
to another,” (Vol. i. p. 498). Now, is it necessary to say for 
the thousandth time, that those who hold to imputation hold 
to no transfer of personal qualities, but simply a reckoning 
them to the account of another as a ground of dealing with 
him? Is not this a remarkable case of misapprehending a 
doctrine, and then urging against this misconception the very 
doctrine itself? Even so, it is above the average arguments 
against imputation, for it betrays a knowledge of the meaning 
of the word—a rare circumstance with its impugners. 

While Dr Dwight, by redeeming the New England theology 
from some of its objectionable features, as well as by the in- 
fluence of his eminent piety, sound judgment, and commanding 
eloquence, quieted opposition to it, still his system differed in 
several points from the theology of the church, and was desti- 
tute of that systematic coherence which, along with its scrip- 
tural supports, gives this system its enduring vitality. It was 
destined to disintegration, and either to be lost in Old Calvin- 
ism, or in a development of those portions of it which were an- 
tagonistic to the ancient theology, into a more determined and 
es antagonism to this theology. Many of the disciples of 

r Dwight were, in the conflicts of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, found in the former position. Many more were nearly 
so, of whom Dr Griffin may be taken as an example. But 
another class, of whom the late Dr Taylor was the most con- 
spicuous leader and representative, developed out of the novel 
elements previously introduced into New England theology, 
with the help of some inventions of their own, what has been 
known as the New Divinity for the last thirty years. 

IV. This scheme advanced beyond any form of the New 
Divinity that preceded it in four radical points :—1. In assert- 
ing the native sinlessness of our race. 2. In asserting the 
plenary ability of the sinner to renovate his own soul, 3. In 
asserting self-love, or the desire of happiness, to be the primary 
cause, and the happiness of the agent the end, of all voluntary 
action. 4. The inability of God to prevent sin, without de- 
stroying moral agency. The proofs of this have so often been 
laid before our readers, that we need not here consume space 
in reproducing them. It is to be observed, however, that not 
all the adherents of the New Divinity who accepted the first 
two principles could tolerate the third and fourth. The third, 
especially, was chiefly confined to Dr Taylor and his imme- 
diate pupils, some of whom, as we have seen, are renouncing 
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it, and even in their eulogies upon him predicting its universal 
discredit. And it is still further to be observed, that, as to 
the other points, many embraced them with various degrees of 
qualification and allowance. Still, these are the radical prin- 
ciples of the late New Divinity, which has stimulated the con- 
flicts of the last quarter of a century. 

It is obvious that the self-love scheme was the product of an 
extreme reaction from the previous theory, which resolves all 
virtue into disinterested benevolence, and its affiliated “ eccen- 
tric theories of resignation,” &c. But here, as in many other 
cases, the opposite of error is not necessarily the truth. The 
radical error in each case was the taking a part for the whole 
of virtue, and viewing virtue and vice, not as intrinsically good 
or evil in their own nature, but only as they are resolved into 
a means of some higher good beyond themselves, viz., the hap- 
piness either of the agent himself, or the universe. These 
theories, however, are dying out, if not in articulo mortis. We 
wish as much could be said for some of the speculative ethical 
and theological dogmas to which they have been ancillary. 

In regard to native sinfulness, it is susceptible of the clearest 
proof, that it was asserted by all divines of standing in New 
England, of whatever school, prior to the era of Taylorism— 

articularly by both the Edwardses, Bellamy, Hopkins, Smal- 
ey, Emmons, and Dwight.* While this was earnestly main- 
tained, the mere denial of imputation caused less alarm and 
opposition among old Calvinists, although many of them feared, 
what afterwards came to pass, that the denial of original sin 
altogether would result from this loosening of its foundations. 
For if the arguments adduced against imputation are admitted 
as valid, they are still more conclusive against any other 
ground of the derivation of sin and guilt from Adam. But it 
was not till the actual appearance of a large party in the 
church who assailed the doctrine of native lations with per- 
severance and adroitness, that energetic, extensive, and inexo- 
rable opposition was aroused. 

The same things substantially may be said of the doctrine of 
ability, and its attitude before and after the recent new theo- 
logy. The New England divines of all classes have asserted, 
with the general theology of the church, that. the sinner’s in- 
ability is moral, 4. ¢, pertains to the moral nature. They, 
however, have also asserted, since the time of Edwards, that 


* Instar omnium, Dwight, who, it will not be claimed, was of a higher tone 
than the others, on this subject, says:—“ With these facts in view, we are com- 
pélled to one of these conclusions, either that infants are contaminated in their 
moral nature, and born in the likeness of apostate Adam; a fact irresistibly 
proved, . . . or that God inflicts these sufferings on moral beings who are 


perfectly innocent. I leave the alternative to those who object against the doc- 
trine.” Vol. i. p. 486. - 
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this moral inability was coupled with a natural ability to 
obey the will of God. But, the exercise school excepted, they 
had uniformly explained themselves to mean by natural ability, 
that the sinner possesses all the essential faculties of humanity, 
of moral agency, and accountability ; that his only inability 
lies in a corrupt disposition of heart or soul, which is culpable, 
and being dominant, is invincible by the man himself, or by 
any power short of sovereign grace. The chief difference be- 
tween this view and the theology of the church, lay in using 
the word ability to denote the natural relation of man to the 
requirements of the gospel. It was justly objected to as 
adapted to perplex plain people, to introduce confusion into 
questions carefully defined by a scriptural terminology, and to 
furnish a shelter to the advocates of the Pelagian theory of 
plenary ability. Still it was borne with until this last result 
was actually developed, and the most unqualified ability of 
sinners to change their own hearts was asserted by the school 
which impugned native sin and guilt, while they sheltered 
themselves in this convenient distinction of sotmeal and moral 


ability. Smalley was the most authoritative expounder of this 
distinction among the distinctive New England divines, before 
the — of the recent New Divinity. He expresses 


himself thus :— 


“ Besides all the powers and senses required to constitute man a 
rational, voluntary and conscious agent, something further is neces- 
sary to his actually performing good works ; namely, a good disposi- 
tion. This we supppose to be radically wanting in mankind, as 
born of the flesh ; and to be the thing created radically anew when 
any are born of the Spirit A man will not and cannot act right, 
as long as he is not disposed, however capable he may be of willing 
and acting agreeably to his own mind. . . ‘A corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit.’” — Smalley’s Sermons, Hartford edition, 
p. 282. 


Dr Dwight’s view is sufficiently evident from what we have 
already seen to be his doctrine, that a new disposition or 
relish is communicated in regeneration. “In this (says he) 
lies the real difficulty of regenerating ourselves, and not in 
the want of sufficient natural powers; and, so long as this 
continues, an extraneous agency must be absolutely necessary 
for our regeneration,” (Vol. ii. p. 403). It is very clear from 
this, and from the whole current of his Ye & that however 
he may have used the term natural ability, he meant by it 
simply the faculties or powers of moral agency, not any actual 
sufficiency to make ourselves new hearts. And even Em- 
mons, holding that all our volitions are the immediate pro- 
duct of divine efficiency, was compelled to explicate natural 
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ability into harmony with this theory: so that without the 
agency of God, men are not sufficient for their own regenera- 
tion. 

Dr Taylor’s system has been tersely, but as justly as can be 
done in a brief phrase, styled, “Emmonsism with the divine 
efficiency part cut off’ That moral quality pertains to exer- 
cises only, not to dispositions lying back of and causing them ; 
that these exercises are from the self-originating power of the 
will, excluding every other efficient cause within or without 
the man; that the will is a power of choosing either way, not 
only as the man is pleased to choose, but the contrary ; that 
hence the sinner is in the most absolute sense able, truly com- 
petent, to obey God proprits viribus ; that there is no sinful 
taint in the human soul prior to the first exercises of intelli- 
gent moral agency, (which exercises Emmons regarded as: 
occurring in some rudimental way from birth); that the wilk 
has “ power to act despite all opposing power,” and defeat the 
effort of the Almighty to prevent sin in the moral system— 
these, with the self-love theory, which was an obvious and 
powerful adjuvant of the sinner’s plenary ability, were the 
salient points of this system. They chiefly, except the last, 
radiate from and converge in the unqualified power of con- 
trary choice. 

With equal means of knowledge, a like desire to do justice, 
and a not less warm admiration of the genial personal traits, 
the intellectual acumen, and self-reliance of Dr Taylor, while 
we differ from Dr Dutton in our estimate of the merits of 
his theology, we recognise as mainly just his statement of this 
cardinal feature of it, as well as of another already adverted 
to. He says, in his eulogistic sermon, “The doctrine of 
human freedom, which he justly [?] defined, not merely and 
only to do as we will, but also as liberty to will, power to will 
either way, he illustrated, fortified and defended, and carried 
through all parts of his system of morals and theology.” Ina 
footnote he adds, with reference to the statement, “They can 
if they will,” he (Dr Taylor) used to say, in his terse and 
strong way, “they can if they wont.” Again, Dr Dutton 
speaks of the plea of inability which was in vogue when Dr 
Taylor entered on the stage, as “ with some a natural inability 
or want of natural power, with others a misnamed [?] moral 
inability, which differed from the other only in name—in 
either case a real and total incompetency to accept the offers 
of the gospel.” He tells us Dr Taylor shewed that “what 
God commands man to do, man can do.” It would be diffi-. 
cult to find language which more completely expresses the 
doctrine of plenary ability, or more unmistakably affirms that 
Dr Taylor took a position on this subject before unknown, 

VOL. VIIL—NO, XXVIII. T 
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even in what was called New England theology ; that, in 
short, he rejected what this theology meant by moral inability. 
Is it not strange that the adherents of this class of opinions 
should claim to be of the Edwardean school, as against those 
from whom Edwards differed theologically only on the simple 
point of mediate imputation ? 

There is one circumstance which may have helped to con- 
nect the name of Edwards with speculations alien to his own 
system. His own son bearing his name, and Hopkins who 
studied with him, but pre-eminently the former, gave develop- 
ment and shape to those modifications of theology which he 
ascribes to Edwards and his followers, and which constituted 
what was first known as New Divinity in New England. It 
might very naturally be called Edwardean without any defi- 
nite reference to the views of the elder Edwards. But the 
mere fact that some theologians are pupils of others, affords 
no evidence of unity of doctrine, or even of a catena of con- 
tinuous derivation. Many who have been trained in the 
different Theological Seminaries of this country, have proved 
defenders of principles quite contradictory to those which 
were taught them. Professor Fisher mentions that Emmons 
studied with Smalley, as if there were some continuation or 
derivation of doctrine from one to the other. The most casual 
reader of the two must be struck with the frequency and 
point of Emmons’s attacks and inuendoes upon his teacher’s 
theology. 

There is another circumstance mentioned by Professor 
Fisher, however, which goes to prove conclusively that the 
theology of the elder Edwards was distinguished in the public 
mind from that New Divinity of which his son and Hopkins 
were representatives. When Dr Stiles became President of 
Yale College, the younger Edwards informed him that the 
great body of the ministers were old Calvinists, and that the 
New Divinity party to which he belonged was small. In 
1756, Dr Hopkins had said, it numbered only four or five 
persons. Now it is utterly impossible that at these dates the 
theology of Edwards should have been that of a small number, 
or that his writings should not have ranked as of standard 
excellence among a large portion of those styled by his son, 
old Calvinists, in distinction from himself. Indeed our 
author furnishes a key to the whole relation of Edwards to 
the successive forms of the new theology, when he says with 
great candour and justice, “ His theology, however, it cannot 
be denied, had from the beginning the respect of many who 
refused to adopt the additions proposed by his disciples.” This 


disposes of one important ground of his alleged complicity 
with them. 
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If Edwards’s name cannot, without flagrant injustice, be 
used to sanction the various fleeting systems already con- 
sidered, which have had currency under the title of New 
England theology, much less can it be, without inexcusable 
dishonesty, implicated with still later and looser speculations, 
which sweep away every vestige of the doctrine of native cor- 
ruption, vicarious atonement, impugn the Trinity, or set the 
truths recognised by the devout heart in conflict with the 
judgments and convictions of a sound understanding. 

V. Having thus shown the broad and irreconcilable differ- 
ence between the theology of Edwards, and of the successive 
parties claiming under him, it remains, in order to complete a 
just view of the subject, that we show the precise extent of 
their indebtedness to him. We have seen that he differed 
from old Calvinism, in holding to the mediate imputation of 
Adam’s sin, and further, that he promulgated a peculiar _— 
sophical theory of the nature of virtue; as consisting in to 
being in general, or benevolence, or devotion to the greatest 
happiness of the universe. This he designed as a barrier to 
theories which found religion in mere self-love, and it was 
applied by him for this purpose, and no further. These two 

eculiarities might have attracted no special attention, and 
ed to no important results, as has often been the case with 
occasional eccentric views of great men, aside of the general 
track of their thinking. In this case, however, it was other- 
wise. These points were by subsequent divines worked out to 
their most extreme results, logical and illogical, in reference 
to the whole circle of doctrine, until they were themselves 
indeed generally repudiated, but not till they had been made 
instrumental in undermining many of the most precious truths, 
which Edwards put forth his chief strength in defending. 

In regard to the imputation of Adam’s sin, the great pro- 
blem is to account for what all parties concede to be the cor- 
rupt and degraded condition of our race. All parties having 
any title to be considered Christian, admit this to be, in some 
way, due to the sin of Adam. That the Scriptures teach this 
does not admit of a show of question. But what is the con- 
nection of this estate with Adam’s sin? Apparently the Scrip- 
tures teach that Adam so acted as the representative of the 
race that his sin was reckoned to their account, and judicially 
dealt with as such; that they were condemned for it, and 
hence come into being with that want of rectitude and the 
divine favour, that consequent inward pollution and subjec- 
tion to wrath and misery, which are found to be universal. 
“ By the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation.” ‘“ By one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners.” “The judgment was by one to condemnation, xgisa 
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tig xardxgysa.” (Rom. v.) Now if this apparent meaning of the 
apostle be explained away, it must be because it seems unjust 
that the sin of one should be so reckoned to the account of 
others as to subject them to its penal consequences. The first 
and germinant penal consequence, whence all else flows, is that 
withdrawment of the Divine favour and influence which are 
the source of all holy principles in the soul, and, in the absence 
of which, its mere natural principles which are of the essence 
of human nature, instantly relapse into drazia and dvowia, dis- 
order, and lawlessness, the prolific source of all other penal 
evils. So Edwards represents inherent depravity in its ger- 
minating root, in a passage already quoted, and more at large. 
Vol. ii. pp. 535-7. Now, the question is, how shall this pri- 
vation of divine favour and support, which is in itself so great 
an evil, and the spring of all other evils which degrade, cor- 
rupt, and afflict our race, be accounted for? We say, because 
we think the Scriptures say, it was a penal visitation for the 
sin of Adam acting as their federal head. But Edwards, fol- 
lowing Stapfer, says, we were in Adam as the branches of a 
tree in its root, so that his act was literally and physically the 
act of each of his posterity. In order to sustain this view, he: 
tasks his wonderful metaphysical dexterity in unsettling and 
confounding our first notions of personal identity, It is of 
course impossible that a supposition so contradictory to the 
first truths of reason should stand. Its adherents have always 
been few. Like Dr Edward Beecher’s solution of the present 
condition of our race, it lacks believers. It has scarcely been 
heard of since Edwards’s day, until its late reproduction by 
some good brethren, who are trying to restore deeper doctrines 
than have been current in new-school circles in a German 
mould. But while this scheme disappeared, its effects in un- 
dermining the Reformed doctrine of imputation remained. 
The principle that lived after the root-scheme died, is, that. 
our first evil disposition is “ not properly a consequence of the 
imputation of Adam’s first sin; nay, it is rather antecedent. 
to it, as it was in Adam himself.” (Edwards's Works, vol. ii. 
p. 544.) The main drift of the arguments and representations 
of his treatise on original sin presupposes, indeed, and often 
directly expresses, the current view of reformed theology. But 
the principle just quoted outlived and overbore them all, until 
it leavened the whole lump of New England theology. And its 
logical and actual consequences were far reaching. 

1. If the scriptural representation, that our present state is 
@ penal visitation arising from condemnation for the sin of. 
Adam acting as our divinely-appointed representative, be re- 
jected, then, whatever difficulties it involves, they are tenfold 
greater on any other hypothesis. If this solution of our de- 
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plorable state be rejected, as implying injustice in God, what 
shall be said of any other hypothesis which makes it a mere 
sovereign infliction, without any probation on our part, either 
personal or by a fit representative, and without respect to any 
sin of which it is a punishment? If it is unjust that so dire 
an evil should be visited in a penal way, must it not a fortiori 
be conceded that it is unjust that it should be visited at all ? 
If the doctrine of human corruption will not stand on this 
basis, much less can it stand on any other. The effect was in- 
evitable ; gradually and surely the doctrine of human corru 
tion was attenuated, till the residuum became what it 1s. 
First, the exercise scheme of Emmons reduced native sinful- 
ness to so much of it as could be found in the exercises of 
moral agency at birth. Then it was entirely denied as to the 
period of life which precedes intelligent moral agency, and the 
voluntary violation of known law, and as to all dispositions of 
soul lying back of acts. Then we find Dr Edward Beecher 
contending that the present condition of our race, on any 
theory, old or new, implies monstrous injustice in God, unless 
we admit, what next to none believe, a probation of each in- 
dividual in a pre-existent state. And finally, Miss Catharine 
Beecher condemns the whole doctrine of natural corruption, 
in any form of it, as absurd and monstrous! Such is the ter- 
rible crevasse which the denial of the scriptural view of im- 
mediate imputation opens upon the whole doctrine of original 
sin and human corruption. 

2. By denying the imputation of Adam’s sin, the nexus be- 
tween the visitation of evil and sin in moral beings, under the 
government of God, is broken. This is a great and perilous 
stride. It reduces the divine administration to the sway of 
expediency. It accords with the theory that God is governed 
by a sole regard to happiness or utility, or by mere will, instead 
of the immutable laws of holiness and justice. It saps the foun- 
dation of vicarious atonement, which lies in the necessary bond 
between sin and penal suffering. It weakens our confidence in 
the immutable truth and faithfulness of God, if expediency or 
mere sovereignty of will may be ascendant over them. 

3. It is so plain as almost to have precluded question, that 
the apostle draws a parallel in Rom. v. between the manner of 
our ruin by the sin of the first Adam, and of our salvation by 
the righteousness of the second Adam. It is condemnation by 
the sin of the former ; justification hy the obedience ofthe 
latter. If the sin of the former condemns us mediately, and 
only by inducing that inherent sin which is the only real and 
immediate ground of condemnation, then it follows that the 
righteousness of the latter justifies us by inducing that inherent 
righteousness which is the real ground of our justification. If, 
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on the other hand, the sin of Adam procures our condemnation 
by being immediately reckoned to our account or imputed to us, 
the righteousness of Christ justifies us in the same way. Thus 
the whole doctrine of atonement and justification is implicated 
with that of imputation. The various attenuating processes 
ut upon these doctrines by the younger Edwards and some of 
his successors, down to Dr Bushnell, show the gradual and 
ultimate effect of loosening such a stone in the arch of Chris- 
tian truth as the immediate imputation of Adam’s sin to his 
posterity. F 
The consequences of Edwards’s theory of the rature of vir- 
tue, have been in some respects coincident with the foregoing, 
and probably still more extended and pervasive. When virtue 
was once reduced to the rank of a mere means to the general 
happiness as something better than itself, and the fall of our 
race was no longer accounted for by the imputation of Adam’s 
sin, this catastrophe was very naturally accounted for by the 
theory that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good or 
happiness. As virtue consists in love to being in general, and 
God, who is infinitely good, ordained the existence of sin, why 
did he ordain it unless because it was a necessary means to the 
ood of being in general? This accordingly was the dominant * 
theory of the improvers of theology up to the time of Dr 
Taylor. But already the difference between sin and holiness 
is obliterated, as it must be, sooner or later, on every theory 
which does not make that difference intrinsic and immutable 
as the unchangeable holiness of God, which is the first source, 
standard, and norm of all excellence. What more can holiness 
be, on this scheme, than “ the necessary means of the greatest 
good?” Is it not far wiser and safer to say in reference to 
this whole subject of the permission and ordination of sin, “O 
the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? 
or who hath been his counsellor?” This theory could not 
stand. Dr Taylor supplanted it by another still less tolerable, 
which resulted from the power of contrary choice as held by 
him, viz., that the existence of sin may be accounted for by 
God’s inability to prevent it in a moral system. Still less will 
this command any permanent or lasting assent. Is anything 
too hard for the Lord? Is he dependent on the will of his 
creatures for the accomplishment of his pleasure? We know 
not why sin exists. But we do know that it is not lack of 
gosinens or of por to prevent it in God. Even so, Father, 
or so it seemeth good in thy sight ! 


It scarcely needs to be pointed out that this conception of 
sin as the necessary means of the greatest good, was auxiliary 
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to Emmons’s theory, that God is just as much the efficient cause 
of sinful as of holy exercises in man. It in fact subverts the 
radical distinction between them. 

The natural rebound from the disinterested-benevolence, ot 
love-to-being-in-general theory, to the self-love theory of the 
later new divinity, has already been set forth. The bearing 
of this latter, especially when coupled with the power of con- 
trary choice, upon regeneration, conversion, and experimental 
religion, is too patent to need explanation. 

The connection of this theory, that all goodness consists 
exclusively in benevolence or a regard for the greatest happi- 
ness of the universe, with the scheme of the younger Edwards 
and his successors on the atonement, is vital and indissoluble. 
The substance of this scheme is, that distributive justice, or 
the disposition of God to render to sin its proper desert of 
evil, is not satisfied by the atonement. Christ’s sufferings and 
death were not penal, they were not endured by him as the 
sinner’s substitute, standing in his law-place. They were 
simply an expedient to satisfy general justice, which he de- 
fines as a regard to the highest good of the universe, é. ¢., to 
satisfy benevolence. In the later forms of stating this theory, 
Christ’s death serves the same purpose in impressing the moral 
universe with a sense of God’s regard for his law, which the 
eternal punishment of the sinner would have done. It is 
simply a governmental expedient, not a true proper satisfac- 
tion of divine justice. Into the merits of this scheme we can- 
not now enter. It has already had ample discussion in our 
pages. 

If we have succeeded in executing what we undertook in 
beginning this article, we have shown that Edwards's theology 
was, with scarcely a variation, one with Old Calvinism, and at 
war with all those successive forms of new divinity which 
have been so industriously and adroitly linked with his name ; 
and that the early forms of the New England theology, “as 
contrasted with the general theology of the church,” developed 
by his son and others, differ from his system on cardinal points, 
while they themselves differ widely from the later forms of 
néw divinity. 

On the other hand, we have tried to show in what sense and 
degree one or two eccentricities of his theology and philosophy, 
afterwards lifted to extreme prominence, exerted an influence 
in promoting developments of doctrine at war with the system 
he spent his life in promulgating and defending. These aré 
not the offspring of his system, but have been aided by one or 
two eccentric theories outside of his system. We hope we 
have succeeded in shedding some light on a subject which has 
come, from various causes, to be enveloped in great and in- 
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creasing obscurity. We feel indebted to Professor Fisher for 
the aid which his facts and his candid statement of them have 
afforded us, although we do not always put his construction 
upon them. And we leave the subject with a new strength of 
conviction, that the system of theology known as Old Calvinism, 
and developed in the reformed, and especially the Westminster 
symbols, has a depth of truth, a logical consistency, and a 
scriptural support, which will enable it to outlive the future, 
as it has the past, assaults and alleged improvements attempted 
upon any of its marked and characteristic features. 





Arr. III.—The Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti ; with an Intro- 
ductory Memoir of eminent Linguists, ancient and modern. 
By C. W. Russgtt, D.D., President of St Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. London: Longman, Brown & Co. 1858. 
Pp. 502. 


Josep CaspaR Mezzorantl, the son of a carpenter of Bologna, 
was born in that city, September 17. 1774. He was sent tu 
school before he was three years old—on the barbarous plea 
éf providing a place of safe-keeping for the day. The dame 
wisely allowed the infant to go free of lessons, but it was soon 
found that he was catching by ear the recitations of the other 
children, and was able to repeat them. Upon this discovery 
he was put into a class, and passed rapidly through the infant 
school, and afterwards the more advanced academy of the 
Abbate Cicotti, where the peerless linguist made his first ac- 
quaintance with a foreign language—the Latin. 

The priest, Respighi, observing the uncommon promise of 
the child’s memory, persuaded his father to give him a better 
education than the mechanic had thought proper for his son, 
and procured his admission to one of the “Scuole Pie” of 
Bologna, where the higher studies were cultivated under the 
tuition of several ex-Jesuits. These teachers, representing 
various countries, furnished thus early in Mezzofanti’s career, 
the opportunity and inducement for indulging his natural 
taste for languages. Father Aponte was a Spaniard. Father 
Escobar was from South America. Father Thiulen was a 
native of Sweden, but had lived in Portugal and Spain, as 
well as Italy. Greek and Spanish were among the earliest 
languages which the young scholar added to his infantile 
Latin and vernacular. His memory was from first to last the 
main prodigy. At school he could repeat a folio page of 
Chrysostom after a single perusal. 
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Mezzofanti early preferred the ecclesiastical profession. 
His religious as well as studious disposition was in this direc- 
tion, and about the year 1786 he was advanced to the archi- 
episcopal seminary of Bologna, where he took his degree in 
philosophy before he was fifteen. His application to books 
had now so affected his health, that he was obliged to drop 
study for a time; but in 1793 he began the direct reading of 
theology under the Canons Ambrosi and Bacciali. The 
Hebrew, Arabic, and it is supposed the Coptic also, were 
added to his stock of languages before he was nineteen. 
French and German were acquired about this time as light 
tasks compared with the oriental tongues. From its affinities 
to the German he had no difficulty, after a few days’ exami- 
nation of some Swedish books, in holding fluent conversation 
with the people of that country. 

In 1795 the future Cardinal received the first sign of the 
sacred office—the tonsure, and in 1797 reached the priesthood. 
Although but twenty-three years of age, he was almost simul- 
taneously appointed professor of Arabic in the University of 
Bologna. He had scarcely commenced his lectures when poli- 
tical events drove him from the chair: for when Bonaparte 
compelled the Pope to cede Bologna to the Cisalpine Republic, 
Mezzofanti was too firm a Papist to acknowledge in any man- 
ner the unholy usurpation, and was consequently deprived of 
his professorship. 

His parents were dependent on him for their maintenance, 
and so, in a good degree, was his sister, with her large family. 
He resorted to private teaching, and soon had for his me 
the sons of some of the most distinguished Bolognese families. 
His new occupation abridged the time he would have devoted 
to his own favourite studies, but was the means of opening 
access to the library of one of his patrons, which was rich in 
the languages. The indefatigable linguist turned the martial 
agitations of the day to another good account for himself. 
The Austrian army, occupying Bologna for nearly a year after 
the battle of Trebbia in 1799, a variety of European tongues 
was to be heard among the officers and soldiers. Mezzofanti 
was all ear in the midst of Teutonic, Slavonic, Czechish, 
Magyar, and other foreign sounds. This pursuit of languages, 
as spoken by, or as found in the books which the strangers 
carried with them, had doubtless its influence, as well as the 
obligations of his ecclesiastical office, and the promptings of 
his natural benevolence, in making him a constant visitor of 
the camps and hospitals. His services were useful as inter- 

reter, and were in demand as a confessor. “In such cases,” 
e said, “I used to apply myself with all my energy to the 
study of the languages of the patients, until I. knew enough of 
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them to make myself understood; I required no more. With 
these first rudiments, I presented myself among the sick wards. 
Such of the invalids as desired it, I managed to confess ; with 
others I held occasional conversations; and thus in a short 
time I acquired a considerable vocabulary. At length, through 
the grace of God, assisted by my private studies and by a re- 
tentive memory, I came to know not merely the generic 
languages of the nations to which the several invalids be- 
longed, but even the peculiar dialects of their various pro- 
vinces.” (P. 154) This was his school for the Hungarian, 
Bohemian, Polish, and Russian languages, and the Gipsy 
tongue ; and from a young student in the university, he was, 
about the same time, acquiring the Flemish. 

Another source of the polyglot attainments of the insatiable 
scholar lay in the hotels of his city. Bologna was then on the 
route to Rome. The innkeepers kept Mezzofanti informed of 
the arrival of travellers with strange names, and there was 
usually a mutual desire for an interview, for the fame of the 
man of many tongues was already spreading, and modest as 
he himself was, he could not forego an opportunity of learn- 
ing, pronunciation at least, from the lips of a native. He was 
sought for as the foreigners’ confessor, and doubtless listened 
as critically to the sounds as the sins, that were whispered in 
his ear. If he had first to learn the language of the penitent, 
it was rather an incentive than otherwise to undertake the 
spiritual part of the case. If the stranger could read for him 
the commandments, or creed, or other parts of the common 
liturgy, he would manage by some instinct of comparative 
philology to get at the construction of the new language, and 
make his way to an intelligent hearing and speaking of it. 
In two weeks he qualified himself to shrive a servant who 
could speak nothing but the Sardinian dialect, by spending an 
hour daily in the family to which she was attached. 

In January 1803, the subject of our article attained a posi- 
tion finely suited to his taste. At that date he was appointed 
assistant librarian of the Institute of Bologna—a name sug- 
gestive of very humble literary ideas in our familiar associa- 
tions of it with circulars, and advertisements, and lectures, 
but designating, in the present instance, an establishment 
founded in the seventeenth century, and richly endowed by 

- successive ages with collections and museums of nature and 
art, and a library of a hundred and fifty thousand volumes. 
The close of the same year found the librarian restored to the 
faculty of the University, in the capacity of Professor of 
Oriental languages: but his most engrossing occupation for 
two years was the preparation of a descriptive catalogue of 
the Oriental manuscripts of the library of the Institute. 
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There is no record of the order or rapidity in which he filled 
up the list of the languages acquired in his lifetime, but in 
1805 we find him sending to Professor J. B. De Rossi of Parma, 
a translation of a Latin sentence in twelve languages; and a 
book of travels, published at Milan in 1806, refers to Mezzo- 
fanti as “commonly reputed to be master of more than twenty- 
four languages, the greater number of which he speaks with 
fluency and purity.” Allowances, however, are always due 
for matters of common repute, caught up by travellers, 

Mezzofanti, in 1808, had another experience of the unspar- 
ing jealousy of political power. <A year before, the Emperor 
Napoleon had sought to persuade the pre-eminent linguist to 
transfer his residence to Paris. But disaffection to the in- 
truder, not less than attachment to his native city and the 
University, made the priest unfavourable to the proposal. 
When the Emperor made the Pope his prisoner, and occupied 
Rome with his troops, Mezzofanti, quiet as he had kept him- 
self with his bookshelves and lectures, was not overlooked in 
the proscription which swept even literary men if they did 
not bow the knee. He was not expelled, but the Oriental 
Professorship was extinguished, and the incumbent put upon 
aipension. He again received private pupils, and found 
another library to catalogue. In 1812 he was appointed 
deputy librarian of the University, with whose collections the 
French had incorporated the library of the Institute. In 1815 
he became the chief librarian. 

When the Pope was on his return from exile (1814), he 

assed through Bologna, and invited Mezzofanti to accompany 
om to Rome, and take the office of Secretary of the Propa- 
ganda. This position was likely to attract a scholar, on account 
of the great variety of languages spoken in that vast mission- 
ary institution, and to attract an ecclesiastic, from the faet of 
the office being regarded as in the line of promotion to the 
cardinalship. But even Rome, and the importunity of a pon- 
tiff, could not draw the student from Bologna; and he more 
gladly accepted the restoration which the Pope now had it 
in his power to effect, of his chair of Oriental Languages. 

Dr Russell has collected into his pages a number of testi- 
monies from the printed travels of tourists of various countries, 
for the purpose of shewing in some detail, from different wit- 
nesses, the wonderful extent of the attainments reached by the 
perseverance of this insatiable student, in his favourite spe- 
cialty. A professor in the University of Breslau testifies to 
the fluency of his German. He read before the Bologna 
. Academy a paper on the Wallachian language, another on 
of the seven parishes of Vicenza, and a third on a Mexican 
manuscript. An English author found him not only fluent and 
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correct in the standard language of England, but familiar with 
the provincial dialects, so as to be able to give ludicrous speci- 
mens of the brogue of Yorkshire and Somersetshire. The same 
visitor found him at home in Welsh. Another literary Eng- 
lishman heard him tried in Turkish and modern Greek. Lord 
Byron declared that he exhausted upon this “ monster of lan- 
guages, this Briareus of parts of speech,” every tongue he had 
ever learned himself, but that the Italian, who had scarcely _ 
been out of Bologna, astounded him, even to his English. The 
Emperor of Austria had an interview with him, attended by 
a suite selected to represent the chief languages of his empire, 
and the Professor replied accurately and promptly in their re- 
spective tongues, as they addressed him in German, Magyar, 
Bohemian, Wallachian, Illyrian, and Polish. 

A philologist from Denmark, who spent a couple of hours 
with him, began the conversation in German, but Mezzofanti 
immediately replied in Danish, and so continued through the 
interview. Compelled to spend a few months of 1820 in an 
excursion for recreation, he made his journey serve the end of 
learning the Hebrew psalmody, and the accentuation of that 
language, by visiting synagogues, and conversing with Jews; 
and the pronunciation of modern Romaic, by mingling with 
Greek sailors at Leghorn. Von Zach, who made an astrono- 
mical visit to Bologna in 1820, was accosted by the learned 
priest in Hungarian, then in good Saxon, and afterwards in 
the Austrian and Swabian dialects. With other members of 
the scientific corps he conversed in English, Russian, Polish, 
French, and Hungarian. Von Zach mentions that his German 
was so natural, that a cultivated Hanoverian lady in the com- 
pany expressed her surprise that a German should be a pro- 
fessor and librarian in an Italian university. Professor Jacobs, 
of Gotha, was struck (1825) not only with the number of lan- 
guages acquired by the “interpreter for Babel,” but at the 
facility with which he passed from one to another, however 
opposite or cognate their structure. 

Dr Tholuck heard him converse in German, Arabic, Flemish, 
Swedish, English, and Spanish, received from him an original 
distich in Persian, and found him studying Cornish. He heard 
him say that he had learned, to some extent, the Quichua, or 
old Peruvian ; and he was then employed upon the Bimbarra. 
Dr O'Connor, now of Pittsburgh, witnessed Mezzofanti’s first 
-visit to the Propaganda, and saw him address the Turkish, 
Greek, Romaic, English, and other students, as he met them, 
in their respective languages ; and adds to his testimony, that 
during the many visits he subsequently made to the institu- 
tion, Mezzofanti never failed to remember the vernacular of - 
each student whom he had previously addressed, though the 
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whole community had been presented to him. “ Having 
spoken,” says an English traveller in 1834, “in French, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Portuguese, German, and Dutch, I said at last, 
‘My friend, I have almost run out my stock of modern lan- 
guages, except some which you probably do not know.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘ the dead languages, Latin and Greek, are matters 
which every one learns. We shall not mind them. But pray 
tell me what others you speak.’ ‘I speak alittle Welsh,’ I re- 
plied. ‘ Good,’ said he, ‘1 also know Welsh.’ And he began 
to talk with me at once, like a Welsh peasant. He knew also 
the other varieties of Celtic, Gaelic, Irish, and Bas-Breton.” 
Maltese visitors, like so many others, needed an interpreter: 
Anecdotes abound of his accurate grammatical knowledge of 
many of the languages he read, wrote, and spoke, not unfre- 
quently detecting errors in the pronunciation or orthography 
of natives themselves. His readiness, too, is shown by a num- 
ber of examples of appropriate contributions to albums, and 
replies to compliments. “He can distinguish,” says a Ger- 
man, “the Hamburg and Hanoverian German very well. Even 
of Wendish he is not ignorant.” A native Armenian scholar 
testifies that he “ spoke the vulgar Armenian with perfect free- 
dom, and in all its dialects.” Dr Wiseman met him on his 
way to give a lesson in California Indian to some natives of 
that country, having first learned the tongue for himself from 
their own conversation, and now teaching them the unwritten 
grammar. In like manner, he heard for the first time the 
potrie called “ Nigger Dutch,” from a Curacgoa mulatto, and in 
ess than two weeks wrote a short piece of poetry for the mu- 
latto to recite in his own rudetongue. From an ex-missionary 
he learned the language of the Algonquin Indians. He “ knew 
something,” according to his own modest terms, “of the Chip- 
pewa and Delaware,” and had read the works of Mr Dupon- 
ceau of Philadelphia on Indian philology. A Ceylon student. 
gave him his first introduction to Cingalese, and in a few days 
he was able to repay him by assisting the youth in getting up a 
speech for a public exhibition. This witness remembers many 
of the strangers with whom Mezzofanti was in the habit of con- 
versing in the Propaganda, those whose vernaculars were 
Peguan, Abyssinian, Amarina, Syric, Arabico-Maltese, Tamu-: 
lic, Bulgarian, Albanian, besides others already named. The’ 
facility with which he accommodated himself to the tongue of 
each new colloquist, justifies the epithet of one ot his encomi- 
asts—‘‘ The chameleon of languages.” From this variety, the 
Congo, Angulese, and other African dialects were not missing, 
nor the languages of Oceanica.” “The Romanic of the Alps 
and the Lettish,” writes a correspondent of a German journal 
in 1842, “are not unfamiliar to him; nay, he has made him- 
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self acquainted with Lappish, the language of the wretched 
nomadic tribes of Lapland. He is master of all the languages 
which are classed under the Indo-German family, the Sanscrit 
and Persian, the Koordish, the Armenian, and the Georgian. 
He is familiar with all the members of the Semitic family, the 
Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Samaritan, Chaldee, Sabaic, and even 
the Chinese, which he not only reads, but speaks. As regards 
Africa, he knows the Coptic, Ethiopic, Abyssinian, Amharic, 
and Angolese.” The quickness of his ear to pronunciation, 
the flexibility of his organs of speech, and his amazing memory 
of words, enabled him to enjoy the diversity of sounds which 
are given to the same letters by speakers of different nations— 
as, for example, the English and Irish. He had this know- 
ledge of the diversity of pronouncing the dead languages. 
“ One day,” says Dr Russell, “‘ I was speaking to him in com- 
pany with Guido Gorres fof Munich], when he had occasion to 
quote to me Horace’s line, 


‘Si paulum a summo deeessit, vergit ad imum.’ 


“He turned at once to Gorres, and added— 
“Or as you would say: 


‘Si powlum a soommo detsessit, verghit ad imum.’ 


introducing into it every single characteristic of the German 
manner of pronouncing the Latin language. ‘O!’ said Mezzo- 
fanti to a Burgundian, ‘you have two Burgundian dialects ; 
which of them do you speak?’ ‘I know,’ replied our friend, 
‘the patois of Lower Burgundy.’ Thereupon the Cardinal 
began to talk to him in Lower Burgundian, with a fluency 
which the vine-dressers of Nantes or Beaune might envy.” 

These citations will give some idea of the authority on which 
the statements of Mezzofanti’s gifts are made, and of the 
extent to which they were manifested. We shall consider the 
sum-total after resuming the thread of his biography, at the 
date of his reinstatement as Professor. 

The life of Mezzofanti was thus far busily occupied in the 
duties of the Professor and Librarian, in teaching various 
languages to private pupils, in pushing his own linguistic 
researches and multiplying his tongues, in priestly visits to the 
sick, confessing foreigners, and receiving curious travellers, as 
the chief curiosity of Bologna. Pius VII. had more than once 
renewed his efforts to draw him to Rome, and his successor, 
Leo XIL., respecting his partiality for his home, gave him an 
honorary ecclesiastical office in Bologna. It was the friendship 
of Cardinal Capellari, however, that at length drew Mezzofanti 
to the capital. Soon after he had become a Cardinal, Cappel- 
lari was placed at the head of the Propaganda, and in that - 
character had a correspondence with the great scholar of 
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Bologna, in reference to an oriental manuscript. Mezzofanti 
was so useful in this matter, that the Cardinal’s previous admi- 
ration of him was increased, and their friendship confirmed. 
When Cappellari became Pope Gregory XVI., Mezzofanti was 
one of the three delegates sent by Bologna to present the con- 
gratulations of the city. The Pope:at once appointed him 
“domestic prelate and proto-notary apostolic ;” and after long 
persuasion, he consented to take up his residence in Rome, 
which he effected in October 183], and had his abode in the 
Quirinal palace. He was soon made a canon. 

The College of the Propaganda probably presented stronger 
attractions to the great linguist than St Peter’s or the Vatican. 
More of the tribes and tongues of the earth are represented 
in the missionary candidates of that school, than in any other 
spot in the world. In one year there were specimens of forty- 
one distinct nations in the hundred and fourteen students 
then in attendance. The Chinese, however, was missing—the 

upils of that country being then educated in the college at 

aples, founded for them especially. Unwilling to lose a 
chance for this mine, Mezzofanti paid an early visit to the 
Neapolitan institution, and was initiated, or more properly, 
initiated himself, in the celestial language, which a subsequent 
traucfer of some of the native Chinese to the Propaganda 
enabled him to complete; so that he actually preached in 
Chinese, and spoke not only the Mandarin, but other dialects. 

Besides the classes of the Propaganda, the various convents, 
colleges, seminaries, communities, and foreign embassies of the 
Papal city, supplied the self-teaching scholar with living appli- 
ances for his special pursuit. At the great College, he mingled 
freely and daily with the students, listening, talking, inquiring, 
teaching, and correcting. One day the Pope (who called him 
“a living Pentecost ”) amused himself with contriving to have 
a select number of the young men of many countries come 
suddenly upon Mezzofanti during a private walk with the 
a in the gardens of the Vatican, and each to address the 

ibrarian in his own dialect, and all at once. The subject of 
this ordeal was not intimidated, but poured forth his multilin- 
gual replies without delay or mistake. 

In 1833, the priest, who seemed most at home and best con- 
tent as a plodding investigator of grammars, and as an oral 
learner of new forms of speech, was promoted to be Chief 
Keeper or Prefect of the Vatican Library (in succession to 
Angelo Mai), and also to a canonry in St Peter’s. There was 
no doubt now that the Pope was preparing him for the highest 
rank below his own. The actual librarian of the Vatican is 
always a Cardinal, and usually the Cardinal Secretary of State. 
This office is honorary, and the work is done by two keepers 
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and seven secretaries. Mezzofanti stood on the next step to 
.the office that was considered fit for a Cardinal. He was also 
made Rector of the College for the Education of Ecclesiastics 
attached to the Basilica of St Peter’s ; Consulter of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Correction of Oriental books, and a 
Censor of the Academy. In 1838 he attained the purple and 
the hat. 

The business of the Roman Church, as administered by the 
Pope, the College of Cardinals and Prelates, is distributed 
among twenty congregations, or cummittees. The prefect of 
each congregation (or chairman of the committee) is usually a 
Cardinal. They all hold stated meetings, and submit their 
minutes to the approval of the pontiff. Mezzofanti was put 
into several important congregations, viz. the correction of the 
Liturgical Books of the Oriental Church ; of Studies ; of the 
Propaganda ; the Chinese Mission; the Index; Rites; and 
examination of bishops. He was also president of an hospital, 
and visitor of the House of Catechumens. 

The salary of a Cardinal-resident is less than forty-five 
hundred of our dollars. His household must contain a chap- 
lain, secretary, and servants. Mezzofanti cared nothing for 
equipage, and saved all he could for charity. A nephew and 
niece resided with him ; and he had other relatives whom he 
assisted. Forty-three (on another page the number is given 
as fifty-three, pp. 379, 394) students of the Propaganda came 
to greet him on his accession, and though no two spoke the 
same language, the new Cardinal found no difficulty in reply- 
ing to each. His new occupations and increasing age (he was 
about sixty-four) did not prevent his making additions to the 
stock of his vocabularies. One of the most formidable of the 
new acquisitions was the “ Basque ;” which has eleven moods, 
and a great variety of tenses. In this instance, as in many 
others, his study of the principal language was extended to its 
various dialects. A couplet which he wrote in the “ Basque” 
was criticized by two eminent authorities, both of whom agreed 
that “Zu” would have been better “ Zure, but native Guipu- 
scoans to whom it was referred, declared in favour of the Car- 
dinal’s “ Zu.” 

The death of Pope Gregory, in 1846, was a great blow to the 
heart of our amiable and affectionate Cardinal, as a strong 
personal attachment existed between him and the illustrious 
defunct, but it made no change in the routine of his employ- 
ments. The political events of the new reign involved all the 
institutions of Rome in their turmoil. The Cardinal refused 
to leave his post, and fullow the flying pontiff to Gaeta; but 
the confusion of the times wore upon his strength and spirits, 
and in the beginning of 1849 an attack of pleurisy, followed 
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by gastric fever, gave him intimation that his time was coming 
toan end. He gave his mind to the prescribed devotions of his 
faith ; was earnest in prayer for his soul, his country, church, 
and Pope; and on the night of the 15th of March, (the text 
says 1849, the epitaph 1848), died, after speaking his last dis- 
tinguishable words in his native Italian, “I am going—I am 
going—soon to Paradise.” His family declined the public 
funeral offered by the anti-Papal (Republican) authorities, and 
the Cardinal was buried in the most private and simple man- 
ner, in the same church where lie the remains of Tasso. 

That which made Mezzofanti in the eyes of the world, a pro- 
digy, was the number of languages he acquired. It is not as 
a grammarian, a lexicographer, a philologist, a philosopher, or 
ethnologist, that he isfamous. He contributed nothing to any 
of the departments of the “study of words.” His publications 
of all sorts did not extend beyond half-a-dozen papers. One 
discriminative critic says he never had an original thought. 
The only permanent value of his literary existence will be 
found in the specimen which his peculiarities add to the 
psychological museum. But even in this character too little 
is known to be of practical use.- He has not told the world 
the secret of his art. He probably had none to tell. The 
capacity he possessed was a natural endowment, and could not 
be taught. The wonderful talent of his specialty was of little 
more use to mankind than to enable him to serve as an inter- 
preter while he lived. Had his mind been less of a Babel, and 
given itself to the comparison of the structure of languages, 
he might, by confining himself to the generic few, have esta- 


blished some great principles for the study. But he was just 
a helluo linguarum. If he searched into the grammatical 
niceties of a language, or studied its analogies, it seemed to be 
less for the scientific discovery of the principles, than for the 
utilitarian pee of helping himself to add it to his accumu- 


lations in the shortest time. 

Dr Russell has made a careful estimate of the actual number 
of the Cardinal’s trophies. He adopts as his definition of a 
thorough knowledge of language, an ability to read it fluently 
and with ease, to write it correctly, and to speak it idiomati- 
cally. Judging the subject of his biography by this standard, 
he comes to the following result—his work giving the details 
at length : 

1. Languages frequently tested and spoken with rare excel- 
lence—thirty. 

2. Stated to have been spoken fluently, but hardly suffi- 
ciently tested—nine. 

3. Spoken rarely, and less perfectly—eleven. 

VOL. VIII.—NO. XXVIII. . 
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4. Spoken imperfectly ; a few sentences and conversational 
_forms—eight. 

5. Studied from books, but not knowu to have been spoken 
—fourteen. 

6. Dialects spoken, or their peculiarities understood : thirty- 
nine dialects of ten languages, many of which might justly be 
described as different languages. 

This list adds up one hundred and eleven, exceeding by all 
comparison, (as is shown by the learned introductory memoir 
prefixed to the life), everything known in history. Jonadab 
Almanar and Sir William Jones are not claimed to have gone 
beyond twenty-eight : Mithridates and Pico of Mirandola have 
been made famous by twenty-two. 

We have indicated in passing, some of the methods prac- 
tised by Mezzofanti in his favourite, it might be said, exclusive 
pursuit. It was not, however, only from the conversational 
phrases of foreigners, learned and illiterate, in palaces and 
hotels, hospitals and confessionals, that he picked up his mul- 
tifarious vocabulary. He was a painful student of grammars 
and lexicons, paradigms and “praxes.” He had to drudge it 
like the dullest of us. “I made it a rule,” he said, “ to learn 
every new grammar, and to apply myself to every strange dic- 
tionary that came within my reach. I was constantly filling 
my head with new words.” 

He seems to have had no order or method in his studies that 
would help others in following him. For years he scarcely 
allowed himself a reasonable amount of food, sleep, fuel, or 
exercise, that he might devote his utmost time and means to 
the one object. He attributed part of his success in quickly 
catching a new language to physical advantages : “In addition 
to an excellent memory, God had blessed me with an incre- 
dible flexibility of the organs of speech.” At another time, he 
said that the ear and not the eye was for him the ordinary 
medium through which the language was conveyed. He 
studied a language by its rhythm, as containing the principle 
of its inflexions and of its changes of letters, according to the 
organs called into use. 

The comparative éase with which he made his own way 
from one tongue to another, made him think less of the won- 
der in himself, which astonished every one else; and less of 
the importance of ascertaining and communicating whatever 
of science was in his method. ‘He positively assured me,” 
says a learned writer, “that it was a thing less difficult than 
was generally thought ; that there is in all languages a limited 
number of points to which it is necessary to pay particular 
attention ; and that, when one is once master of these points, 
the remainder follows with great facility. He added, that 
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when one has learned ten or a dozen languages essentiall 
different from one another, one may, with a little study 
attention, learn any number of them.” But all this is very 
tantalizing while he keeps from us the lessons of his experience. 
He probably would have said to all inquirers, as he did to one, 
“T cannot explain it ; of course God has given me this peculiar 
power; but if you wish to know how I preserve these lan- 
guages, I can only say, that when once I hear the meaning of 
a word in any language, I never forget it.” 

In reference to the faculty of using many languages in sue- 
cession without confusion, he used this illustration. ‘“ Have 
you ever tried on a pair of green spectacles? Well, while you 
wore these spectacles, everything was green to your eyes. It 
is precisely so with me. While + am speaking an language, 
for instance Russian, I put on my Russian spectacles, and for 
the time, they colour everything Russian. I see all my ideas 
in that language alone. If I pass to another language, I have 
only to change the spectacles, and it is the same for that lan- 
guage also.” This tein, Dr Russell adds, “ perfectly 
describes the phenomenon, so far as it fell under observation ; 
but so far as | am aware, no one has attempted to analyse the 
mental operation by which these astounding external effects 
were produced. The faculty, whatever it was, may have been 
improved and sharpened by exercise ; but there is no part of 
the extraordinary gift of this great linguist so clearly excep- 
tional and so unprecedented in the history of the faculty of 
language.” 

He also possessed the power of thinking in his various lan- 
guages in succession. That his acquisitions were principally 
through memory, and not made on any communicable system, 
is implied in the regret he once expressed, that his youth had 
fallen upon a time when languages were not studied from that 
scientific point of view from which they are now regarded. 
“‘ What am I,” he would say, “but an ill-bound dictionary !” 
He quoted a saying ascribed to Catherine de Medici, when told 
that Scaliger knew twenty languages—“ That is, twenty words 
for one idea ; for my part, I would rather have twenty ideas 
for one word.” “You have put your knowledge of languages 
to some purpose,” said he to the author of Hore Syriace ; 
“when I go, I shall not leave a trace of what I know behind 
me.” 

Dr Russell has studied the intellectual phenomenon with. 
the aid of the few facts which exist to form an opinion, and 
his conclusion appears to be, that Mezzofanti’s great power 
was mainly a gift of nature ; that his faculties of perception, 
analysis, judgment and memory, were each extraordinary, and 
in a perfect balance ; that his memory was that faculty in its 
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spontaneous, intuitive exercise, rather than that of the elabo- 
‘ration or reminiscence ; that his power of analysis enabled him 
at once to seize upon the whole system of a language, while his 
ever-ready memory supplied the analogous materials out of each 
department of his mental stores, ad libitum. This being the 
inward process, the practical power of utterance was owing to 
a remarkably delicate organism of the ear and tongue, which 
not only assisted him in pronunciation, but in some inexpli- 
cable way suggested to his mind the secrets of the structure 
and philosophy of the language. 

Baron Bunsen’s opinion is, that “his linguistic talent was 
that of seizing sounds and accents, and the whole (so to say) 
idiom of a language, and reproducing them by a wonderful, 
but equally special, memory. I do not think he had ever his 
equal in this respect ; but the cultivation of this power had 
absorbed all the rest.” 

It would be unjust to leave the impression that Mezzofanti 
knew nothing but words; that, according to one sarcasm—he 
spent his life in making keys for rooms he never entered ; or, 
according to another—that, with all his languages, he never 
said anything. There is abundant evidence that his literary 
knowledge, though not profound, was extensive and varied. 
Authors of all countries, in poetry as well as prose, grave and 
gay, were known to him. His English list was not confined 
to Chaucer, Milton, and Gray, but included Hudibras and 
Moore’s Melodies. He read Cooper’s novels, His biographer 
gives many incidertal proofs that he was much better ac- 
quainted with the biography, history, and literature, both of 
the ancient and modern world, than would seem to be possible 
to a mind so full of the mere signs and expressions of know- 
ledge. An eminent scientific Italian was surprised, on the 
incidental mention of a Hindu treatise on mathematics, to 
hear Mezzofanti converse for half an hour on the astronomy 
and mathematics of the Indian races, “in a way which would 
have done honour to a man whose chief occupation had been 
tracing the history of the sciences.” 

The personal character of this remarkable man transpires 
through his biography in such a way as to draw to him the 
affection as well as the admiration of the reader. Gentle, 
humble, modest, humane, he seems to feel himself most at 
home in the seclusion of the library, or by the pallets of the 
sick and dying. The reader wonders how such a quiet, plain, 
unambitious person could have got into a path the history of 
which would come out in binding of scarlet and gold, stamped 
with the insignia of one of the proudest stations open to the 
envy of mortals. He was, after the manner of Rome indeed, 
but as it clearly appears, with a sincere heart, a devout man. 
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“Ah, Don Ubaldo, give thyself entirely to the Lord!” if this 
were his exhortation to a novice in the priesthood, we may 
trust it was the principle of hisown soul. If he spoke of the 
blessedness of that same friend and pupil, on his early death, 
as consisting in being close to the Divine fountain, and then 
admitted to the hidden source of the divine oracles, to the 
study of which he addressed himself here with such indefati- 
gable application,” we may trust that those oracles were much 
more than scholastic studies to himself. “ Alas! what will all 
these languages avail me for the kingdom of heaven, since it 
is by works, not words, that we must win our way thither!” 
this exclamation of his, in reply to a compliment to his talents, 
may be interpreted by Protestant charity to be as consistent 
with the doctrines of grace as “ not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven:” 
then we may trust that the paragon of languages has attained 
that state so appropriately designated in the contrast of the 
motto of the great Bible-publishers of London : 

TloAAal wey bvnroig yAwrras, win 8 dbavdroso. 

Multz terricolis linguz, ccelestibus una. 

Earth speaks with many tongues, heaven knows but one. 





Art. IV.—The Testimony of Modern Science to the Unity of 
Mankind ; being a Summary of the Conclusions announced 
by the Highest Authorities, in the several departments of 
Physiology, Zoology, and Comparative Philology, in favour 
of the Specific Unity and Common origin of all the varieties 
of Man. By J. L. Casext, M.D., Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology in the University of Virginia. 
With an Introductory Notice, By James W. Alexander, 
D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 530 
Broadway. 1859. Pp. 344. 


We have seldom read a book which better answers to its 
title. It is precisely what it purports to be, a summary of the 
conclusions at which the highest scientific authorities have 
arrived as to the unity of mankind. This summary is drawn 
up with a comprehensive knowledge of the whole field, espe- 
cially so far as the departments of zoology and physiology are 
concerned. It is not a mere retailing of the opinions of other 
men, but the intelligent exposition by a scientific man of the 
teachings of science, authenticated and confirmed by the tes- 
timony of the most competent witnesses. It is conducted 
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throughout in a truly philosophic spirit, discussing scientific 
‘questions on scientific principles. There is no attempt to 
prove physiological facts by moral arguments, nor to. refute 
anatomy by tradition. The unity of mankind is presented as 
a problem of natural history, and is discussed as such, just as 
the question of the specific unity of any of the varieties of the 
lower animals would be discussed, in which no interests but 
those of science were involved. In this point of view, the 
book must satisfy even those who deny that anything but 
science has a right to be heard on the subject. It is, however, 
higher praise to say, that Dr Cabell, while considering the 
question to which his book is devoted, as a matter of science, 
is neither ignorant nor indifferent as to its moral and religious 
bearings. He does not pretend to regard it as a small matter 
whether all mankind are brethren of the same family, or 
members of races specifically distinct in nature and origin. In 
other words, he is not one-sided. His mind and heart are 
large enough to take in the spiritual as well as the physical 
aspects of the subject. He can see in a man a soul as well as a 
body, and, therefore, understands that the unity of the race 
involves the question of the relation in which men as spiritual 
and immortal beings stand to each other. We would only re- 
mark further, so far as concerns the general character of this 
work, that it bears everywhere the impress of the Christian 
and the gentleman. The author is mild and courteous, even 
when dealing with shallow pretence and gratuitous irreverence. 
We have said that the unity of the race is here discussed as 

a matter of science. It is, however, a matter of deep religious 
interest. The departments of theology and science in many 
ints overlap each other. Science takes cognizance of man ; 

is origin, nature, prerogatives, and powers. So does theology. 
The philosopher has no right to warn the theologian off this 
ground as a trespasser ; and the theologian has no right to put 
the philosopher under an interdict. Both have their rights. 
The field is common to both. They differ not as to the sub- 
ject to be investigated, but as to the mede of investigation. 
Science seeks to learn what man is, by induction and analogy; 
theology by revelation. Let each pursue its course indepen- 
dently yet harmoniously. Neither should ignore the.other. It 
is not only unwise but unphilosophical for the man of science 
to conduct his investigations on the assumption that nothing 
more than scientific facts can legitimately be taken into view. 
The horse is found in a wild state all over the American con- 
tinent. What would be thought of the naturalist who should 
insist on determining the question of its origin, and the relation 
of its varieties, as a mere question of zoology? What would 
any man of sense care for his conclusions, if in contradiction 
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to the known historical fact of its introduction by the Spa- . 
niards? or what would be said of the man who should undertake 
on the zoological principles alone, to determine the origin and 
relation of the different tribes of Europe, ignoring all the 
lights of history ? 

Much has been said of the narrow-mindedness of theologians,’ 
and of their disposition to determine questions of science by 
the exclusive authority of the Bible. And there is, no doubt, 
ground for complaint on this score. But we think that theo- 
logians (or rather Christians) have much more reason to 
complain of men of science ; who are often disposed to ignore 
all facts which do not fall within their own department. They 
often form their theories without any regard to moral and 
religious truths, which, to say the least, are just as certain, 
and infinitely more important, than the truths of science. 
There is not unfrequently a recklessness manifested by scien- 
tific men in this matter, which betrays great disregard to the 
highest interests of man, and which is not only lamentable but 
revolting. In many cases their conclusions are a balance of 
probabilities. A straw would turn the scale either way; yet 
too often they throw the whole weight of their influence on 
the side of infidelity, when the slightest appreciation of the 
moral and religious bearings of the question at issue would 
lead to an opposite conclusion. 

It is perfectly conceivable that a scientific sceptie may be 
led in his principles by a strictly logical process te decide a 
scientific question one way, when a scientific Christian, by an 
equally logical process, would decide it another way. The 
reason is, that the latter takes into view legitimate facts and 
considerations which the former ignores. Which is the higher 
man? Which is the truer philosopher? Can any man be- 
lieve that Agassiz with his splendid intellect would have given 
the sanction of his illustrious name to the theory, (a mere 
theory,) that the different races of men are indigenous to the 
zones which they inhabit, each having a separate origin, if he 
had appreciated the immense a priort probability against that 
theory arising from the teachings of the Bible, and the moral 
and religious relations of men? Is it wise or philosophical to. 
adopt a theory, on the mere balance of probabilities, which 
supposes the Bible to be false, sin and redemption to be fictions, 
in despite of all the evidence which sustains the authority of 
the Scriptures and the truth of its teachings? Is it wise.or 
philosophical to treat of man as though he were a brute—or 
draw conclusions from the physical, to the exclusion of the 
spiritual phenomena of his nature? Is there anything-in this 
mode of proceeding which authorises this distinguished philo- 
sopher, or those who follow him as the dust follows a chariot, 
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to regard himself as standing on a higher platform than the 
‘man who takes all the facts into view ? 

The church is willing to meet men of science on equal terms. 
She has her convictions founded on evidence which satisfies the 
reason and constrains the conscience. These she cannot give 
up, no matter how she may be puzzled or confounded by op- 
posing arguments. No man can give up his conviction of his 
own liberty, however overwhelming to his understanding may 
be arguments for necessity. He knows there must be some 
mode of reconciling the apparently conflicting testimony of 
consciousness and speculation, and he is content to wait the 
solution. So the church will stand by her convictions founded 
on something surer than consciousness, even the power of God 
(1 Cor. ii. 5), and let science prove what facts it can, assured 
that God in nature can never contradict God in the Bible, and 
in the hearts of his people. The church, however, is willing 
that the Bible should be interpreted under the guidance of the 
facts of science. Science once taught that the earth was a 
plain and the sun its satellite, and the church understood the 
Scriptures in accordance with that theory. At last it was dis- 
covered that the earth is a globe and moves round the sun. 
The church accepted the fact, and reads the Bible under its 
guidance. 

It was long assumed that our globe is but a few thousand 
years old; men of science are now convinced that, however 
recent the origin of the human race, the earth has existed for 
countless ages. Very well, let them once prove the fact, and 
the Bible will be found not only to agree with it, but to have 
anticipated it. Men of the highest rank in science now find in 
Genesis all that science can teach of cosmogony, and bow with 
wonder before the prescience of Moses. But while the church, 
in the consciousness of her fallibility in the interpretation of 
the infallible word of God, is willing to bow her judgment as 
to its meaning before the well-ascertained revelations of God 
im nature, she has a right to demand of men of science, first, 
that they shall be cautious in announcing facts even apparently 
hostile to the generally received sense of Scripture. Instead 
of pouncing on such facts, and parading them as if in triumph, 
(as in the case of the assumed fossil human skeleton of Guada- 
loupe,) they should be slow to admit them and withhold their 
sanction until the evidence admits of no contradiction or doubt. 
The interests at stake demand this of every right-minded man. 
He should be far more reluctant to admit any such fact than 
to acknowledge a flaw in his title to an estate. There is in 
every community a large class of men eager after an excuse 
for unbelief. Men of science should not become panders to 
this depraved appetite. There is another demand on them 
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which may reasonably be made. There is of course a vast 
difference between facts and theories. The former, and not 
the latter, are authoritative. It is the fact that the earth is 
a spheroid, and moves round the sun, and not the theory de- 
vised to account for that fact, which has constrained the church 
to alter her interpretation of the Bible. It is the fact that 
the magnetic needle points to the pole, and not any theory 
of magnetism which challenges the faith of all men. What 
Christians have the right to demand of men of science, nay, 
what sound philosophy itself demands of them is, that they 
should not propound theories framed in view of scientific facts 
alone, while they overlook the facts of religion. For example, 
it is a fact that there are many varieties of the human race, or 
many races of men, existing on the earth, and that these races 
differ very much in conformation, in colour, in stature, in 
mental endowments, &c. It is also a fact that these different 
races have different habitations; some dwelling in the torrid, 
some in the temperate, and some in the arctic zone. It is a 
short and easy way to account for these facts to say that the 
several races originated where they are now found, with con- 
formations and constitutions adapted to their circumstances. 
A plausible argument may be framed in support of this theory. 
It may even be admitted, (what is not, however, true,) that 
the arguments for and against this solution of the problem, 
considered as a mere question in natural history, are pretty 
nearly balanced. Now as this theory is against the explicit 
declarations of the Bible, as it subverts the great doctrines of 
the common apostasy and redemption of the race, and is op 

to the universal faith of the Church, for any man to give it 
the sanction of his authority shews a heartless disregard for 
the highest interests of men. The chances, to speak after the 
manner of men, are a thousand to one against the truth of the 
theory in question. There are many other ways of account- 
ing for the facts above mentioned, and however probable, con- 
sidered as a mere question in zoology, the theory of separate 
origin may be, it is in the highest degree improbable, when 
considered in the light of all the facts in the case. If there 
were no other possible solution of this problem; if it were 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of all competent men, then 
the ag fiat justitia ruat celum would justify its annun- 
ciation. But to put it forth as a mere plausible guess, to clothe 
it with the imposing robes of science, and dignify it by the 
sanction of an illustrious name, is one of the greatest injuries 
which can be committed against society. All therefore that 
believers in the Bible ask of men of science is, that they should 
reverence truth, and not be disposed on slight grounds to as- 
sume facts hostile to Christianity ; and that in forming and 
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announcing their theories they should have regard not simply 
_ to scientific or physical facts, but also to,the facts of history, 

and to the phenomena of man’s moral and religious nature, as 
well as to hees of his external-organization. 

As to the question of the unity of mankind, which is so in- 
timately connected with the whole system of revealed truth, 
and with the moral and social relations of men, we find the 
following opinions among scientific men :—First, that all 
mankind are of one species, and have had a common origin. 
Second, that they are of one species, but have not had a com- 
mon origin. Third, that they are different in species, as well 
as diverse in origin. It is obvious, therefore, that the unity 
of mankind involves two distinct questions, which cannot be 
confounded ; viz. unity of species and unity of origin. Por 
although the latter implies the former, the former does not 
necessarily imply the latter. It is conceivable that mankind 
may all belong to the same species, have a common nature, 
and in that sense, constitute a common brotherhood, and yet 
have been created at different times, and in different places. 
Oaks of Europe may be specifically identical with the oaks of 
America, without assuming that the one were derived from 
the other. The fish of the rivers of England may be of the 
same species with those found in rivers of France, without 
supposing that they were transported from the one country to 
the other. So the men of New Holland may be one in nature 
with those of Africa and Europe, and yet be of different origin. 
A hundred years ago Voltaire said, if you find flies everywhere, 
it is a stupidity to be surprised that you everywhere find men.* 
Plants and animals, brutes and men, spring up wherever the 
circumstances are favourable, either identical or diverse in 
species, and when of the same species in many cases modified 
to suit their peculiar location. - This is the old pagan theory 
as to the origin of man. The earth is our common mother; 
men are everywhere autochthones ; Africans are the product of 
Africa, the Asiatics of Asia, the Esquimaux of the arctic zone. 
As this old doctrine has, in a modified form, been revived, and 
received the sanction of at least one illustrious name in science, 
it of course imposes a double task on the advocates of the unity 
of mankind. They must not only prove that men are of the 
same species, but also that they have had a common origin. 

The first question, then, is, Are all men of one and the same 
species? There can be no intelligent answer to this question 
without a previous definition of terms. We must first know 
what is meant by species, and then what are its characteristics; 
t.¢. the criteria by which we are to distinguish between spe- 
cies and varieties. Are the mastiffand the lap-dog of different 

* Etudes des Races Humaines, par M. Hyacinthe Deschamps, p. 12. 
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species, or are they only varieties of the same species? How 
is this question to be decided? It must be by some general 
principle applying not to that particular case only, but to all 
analogous cases. Here after all is the great difficulty. Scien- 
tific men are not agreed on these points. Some use the word 
species in one sense, some in another; and many give it no 
definite sense at all. Some designate as varieties what others 
regard as distinct species. We cannot stir a step until this fog 
is cleared up. What is the use of debating whether men are 
of the same species, when you do not know what species is ? 
The general classification of animals has its foundation in 
nature. This is clear as to the division of all animals into 
four departments. 1}. The Vertebrates, including all animals 
having a skeleton with a backbone as its axis. 2. The Arti- 
culates, or animals whose bodies are compesed of rings or 
joints. 3. The Mollusks, or animals with soft bodies without 
an internal skeleton. 4. The Radiates, or animals whose 
organs radiate from the centre. Each of these departments is 
divided into classes. Thus the Vertebrates include, 1. Mam- 
mals, or animals which nurse their young. 2. Birds. 3. Rep- 
tiles. 4. Fishes. These classes are divided into orders, Thus 
the Mammals include—1. Beasts of prey. 2. Those which feed 
on vegetables. 3. Animals of the whale kind. These orders 
are separated into families ; families into genera; genera into 
species ; species into varieties. All this up to a certain point 
is clear. here is a real foundation in nature for this classi- 
fication. It proceeds on the assumption that there is a plan 
and design in creation ; that the different classes, orders, and 
genera of animals are constructed on a different plan, and for 
a different purpose, or that the peculiar form and arrangement 
of the organs have a relation to each other, and to a definite 
end. We do not find the teeth of a herbivorous animal com- 
bined with the claws of the carnivorous class, It is only when 
we come to the lower divisions that difficulty and obscurity 
occur. ‘The genus,” says Agassiz, “is founded on some of 
the minor peculiaritiesof anatomical structure, such as the num- 
ber, disposition, or proportion of the teeth, claws, fins, &., and 
usually includes several kinds. Thus, the lion, tiger, leopard, 
eat, &c., agree in the structure of their feet, claws, and teeth, 
and they belong to the genus Felis ; while the dog, fox, jackal, 
wolf, &c., have another and a different peculiarity of the feet, 
claws and teeth, and are arranged in the genus Canis. 
species is founded on less important distinctions, such as colour, 
size, proportions, structure, &c. Thus we have different kinds 
or species of ducks, different species of squirrel, different spe- 
cies of monkey, &c., varying from each other in some trivial 
circumstance, while those of each group agree in all their 
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general structure. The specific name is the lowest term to 
which we descend, if we except certain peculiarities, generally 
induced by some modification of native habits, such as are 
seen in domestic animals. These are called varieties, and sel- 
dom endure beyond the causes which occasion them.” * Ac- 
cording to this view, species are distinguished by “ slight pecu- 
liarities”” of colour, size, and structure ; and the only distinc- 
tion between specific differences and the differences between 
varieties of the same species, is that the former are permanent 
and the latter transient, #.e., such as are induced by change of 
habits or circumstances, and lasting only so long as these tran- 
sient causes operate. The only criterion of species, therefore; 
is slight permanent peculiarities of colour, size, and structure, 
On this definition we would remark, 1. That if this is all that 
is meant by the term, then it is and must always remain in 
many cases a matter of uncertainty to what species a parti- 
cular animal is to be referred. Because varieties of the same 
species differ from each other by permanent peculiarities of 
size, colour, and structure. The characteristic difference, 
therefore, between species and variety is obliterated. Take, 
for example, the case of the dog. It belongs to the genus 
Canis, which includes the wolf, fox, jackal, &c., but all dogs 
belong to one and the same species, according to all naturalists 
of any name or authority. Within this species, however, there 
are an indefinite number of kinds distinguished by permanent 
peculiarities. Some of these kinds extend back as far as any 
historical record goes, being depicted on the ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt. The difference, therefore, has existed for 
thousands of years. The peculiarities, moreover, cannot be 
obliterated by any change of habit, external circumstances, 
food, &c. You may vary the surroundings of a terrier ad 
libitum, and to the end of time, and you can never change 
him into a mastiff or a greyhound. Here then are permanent 

eculiarities beyond the control of circumstances, distinguish- 
ing different varieties of the same species. 

This proves two things, first, that the above definition or 
description of species amounts to nothing ; and, secondly, that 
it is impossible for any man to pretend, on scientific principles, 
that the varieties of men constitute distinct species, because 
distinguished from each other by permanent peculiarities of 
colour, size, and structure, which are independent of circum- 
stances, while all the varieties of dogs which differ by still 
more marked peculiarities, no less permanent and indomitable, 
are referred to one and the same species. It is argued that 
the Negro must be a distinct species from the Caucasian, be- 
eause he is depicted in the ancient monuments (not the mos 

* Principles of Zoology, p. xiv. oe 
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ancient, however) of Egypt. But there we find the mastiff and 
the hound. If this antiquity in the varieties of dogs be consist- 
ent with identity of species, why may not a like antiquity in 
the varieties of men be consistent with their specific identity ? 
This of course is too palpable a dilemma to escape the atten- 
tion of naturalists of the modern school, in which, however, 
we do not include Professor Agassiz, who belongs to a different 
class, and who has lent his name as a jewel to be worn as on 
a stage and for a night. The modern school of naturalists to 
which we refer are those American writers who have made 
themselves so prominent in endeavouring to introduce new 
principles into science, for the purpose of establishing the ori- 
ginal and specific diversity of the different races of men; some, 
no doubt, from a sincere conviction of its truth ; others appa- 
rently for the purpose of furnishing a satisfactory foundation 
for the perpetuity of African slaveholding ; and some, as they 
endeavour to make conspicuous, for the sake of overthrowing 
the authority of the Bible. These naturalists, discovering that 
the same arguments which prove the identity of species of all 
varieties of dogs, would unavoidably prove that all the varie- 
ties of men are of the same species, have been driven to deny 
that dogs are all of the same species. Dr Nott and his.asso- 
ciate maintain that there are races of dogs specifically distinct. 
Dr Morton is quoted, who thinks that our domestic dogs had 


a threefold origin.* But what are these ree so many? 


Suppose we admit that there were three original sources of 
dogs. This does not meet the difficulty. There are more than 
three varieties of dogs distinguished from each other by per- 
manent peculiarities. We must therefore either admit that 
new species can be originated, which is a new idea in science, 
or we must acknowledge that permanent peculiarities may 
exist within the limits of the same species. The definition 
remains a failure. Permanent peculiarities are not a criterion 
of species. Such peculiarities may be induced by the gradual 
operation of difference of climate, food, and modes of life; by 
accident, t.e. by the operation of causes which elude our notice; 
by a careful process of breeding; by the mixture of different 
varieties of the same species. These are facts which cannot 
be denied, and which are, so far as we know, universally ad- 
mitted. No one pretends that all the permanent varieties of 
dogs are distinct species. They are never found in a wild state. 
There are no wild mastiffs, greyhounds, or spaniels. All, or 
at least many of these varieties, have originated or been pro- 
duced subsequent to the origin of the species. The horse is 
widely diffused over the earth, and differs in its varieties as to 
colour, size, and proportions, as much as the various races of 


*. Types of Mankind, by J. C. Nott and Geo. Gliddon, p. 381. 
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men differ. The domestic hog is no less extensively distributed 
in numberless varieties, all descended from the wild boar, 
which differs from the domestic animal in colour, covering of 
the skin, and formation of the skull, as Blumenbach himself 
admits, as much as the negro differs from the white man. 

Naturalists report a breed of cattle originating in South 
America, beyond the La Plata, with permanent, transmissible 
peculiarities, far more marked than those usually relied upon 
as proofs of difference of species. “Their forehead is very 
short and broad, with the nasal end turned up, and the upper 
lip drawn back ; their lower jaws project forward; when they 
walk they carry their head low, on a short neck, and their 
hind legs are rather longer compared with the front ones, than 
is usual,” Cabell, p. 24. The works of naturalists are filled 
with examples of this kind. 

It is not our object to write a zoological treatise. We are 
simply testing the correctness of a definition. We wish to 
show that permanent peculiarities of size, colour, hair, propor- 
tion, and structure, are no proof of diversity of species. All 
such peculiarities occur in varieties known from history to have 
had a common origin. The inevitable conclusion from this 
fact is, that the mere existence of such differences among men 
is no proof of diversity of species, and no evidence against 
their common descent from the same parents. If all the 
horses in the world may have descended from the same 
stock ; if all the varieties of swine may have descended from 
the wild-boar ; and if all the varieties of dogs, or any consi- 
derable portion of those varieties, may have had a common 
origin, then all the varieties of men may have had a common 
parent 

The uncertainty of the criteria of species is a matter gene- 
_ rally acknowledged. On this subject Dr Carpenter says, 
“The uncertainty of the limits of species is daily becoming 
more and more evident, and every naturalist is aware that a 
very large number of races are usually considered as having a 
distinct origin, when they are nothing more than permanent 
varieties of a common stock.”* On the following page he 
says, that “ Mr J. E. Gray has shown, among other instances, 
that what have been regarded as sia distinct species of Murez, 
are in reality but different forms of one.” In the same con- 
nection he remarks, that the naturalist is disposed to adopt 
“easily recognised external characters as the basis of his clas- 
sification,” instead of relying on peculiarities of internal struc- 
ture, “ which are less subject to variation.” It is too obvious 
to need remark, that when scientific men are not agreed 


* Carpenter's General and Comparative Physiology, p. 981. 
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among themselves on the criteria of species, and find it so 
difficult to decide between species and varieties, it would be 
absurd to expect Christians to give up faith in the Bible, or 
to renounce important doctrines of their religion, out of defer- 
ence to a principle of classification so utterly uncertain. Even 
among the advocates of the doctrine of the specific difference 
between the various races of men, there are scarcely any two 
who agree as to the number of species into which mankind 
are to be divided. Some make two, the white and black; 
others three, the Caucasian, the Mongolian, and the African ; 
others make five, others eight. Dr Pickering says there is 
no choice except between eleven and one. Bory de Saint 
Vincent makes fifteen, and Desmoulin sixteen.* What is 
this but a blatant confession of utter uncertainty, an acknow- 
ledgment that the criteria of species, as laid down by natural- 
ists, do not command even their own confidence. 

2. The second remark which we have to make on Professor 
Agassiz’s definition of species, is, that by obliterating the distine- 
tion between species and variety, it destroys all the a 
of the question as to the specific unity of mankind. If every 
permanent variety is a species, then it matters not whether 
we say there are three or twenty species of men. It isa mere 
dispute about words, All admit there are numerous varieties 
of mankind, permanent and to a great degree immutable, and 
if the definition of a species answers to that of a variety, you 
may make as many species as you please. Agassiz himself, 
after for years teaching that all men are of one and the same 
species, now says they are of as many distinct species as there 
are permanent varieties of the race. To cite another illustra- 
tion on this point, the author of the introduction to the 
American edition of Colonel Hamilton Smith’s book on the 
Natural History of the Human Species, expresses his “own 
opinion from a careful study of the phenomena, and from per- 
sonal observation,” in favour of the specific diversity of man- 
kind. Yet on the same p. 83, we find this passage: “The 
most commonly used argument in this connection [1. e. for the 
unity of mankind] is furnished by the varieties of the dog, 
which are considered as belonging to one species. To say 
nothing, however, of the petitio principit here, in assuming 
the point wished to be proved, many eminent naturalists 
believe that there are several species of dogs) The objection 
of Cuvier, that ‘if we begin to make species, we cannot 
stop short at five or six, but must go on indefinitely,’ is of no. 
weight ; the most it can do is to shew us the exceedingly 
vague meaning of the word species, and that we have not yet 


* Deschamps, Etudes, p. 21. 
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arrived at the true distinction of species and variety. The 
‘permanent variety’ of Dr Prichard, from his own definition, 
is to all intents and purposes ‘a species.” This is certainly 
a very frank confession. This gentleman tells us that after a 
‘careful study of the phenomena,” he has arrived at the con- 
clusion that men are of different species, and on the same page 
confesses that he does not know what a species is, and that he 
cannot distinguish between a species and a variety. Thisisa 
specimen of a class of birds which rub their bills against the 
vast cathedral of Christianity, and think they are overturning 
its foundations. If this gentleman does not know the differ- 
ence between species and variety, we can tell him thus much 
at least, that species is something not only permanent but 
original, whereas a variety, though it may be permanent, is 
not original, His saying that Dr Prichard’s permanent 
variety is to all intents and purposes a species, shews, as he 
confesses, that his ideas on the subject are exceedingly vague. 
The difficulty is not to tell the distinction between species and 
variety, but to ascertain the criteria by which we can discri- 
minate them in the concrete, and say with confidence, these 
animals belong to different species, and these are varieties of 
the same species. We of course do not attribute to such a~ 
man as Agassiz the confusion of thought to which we have 
just referred. Every page of his writings is luminous with 
intellectual light, and glows with kind and genial feeling, so 
that all his readers become not only his admirers, but his 
friends, Our objection to his definition is, in the first place, 
that it does not afford the criteria necessary for practical dis- 
crimination ; and, in the second place, that if adopted and 
carried out, it reduces species and variety to the same category 
of permanent peculiarity, and thus makes the dispute about 
the specific unity of mankind a dispute about words. This is 
far from being harmless, because the idea of original diversity 
is so indelibly impressed on the word species, that if that word 
be made synonymous with variety, arguments which prove 
only permanent diversity will be regarded as proving primor- 
dial distinction. It is of vast importance to the cause of 
truth that words should be preserved in their integrity. In 
the true meaning of the terms permanent age (variety) 
is consistent with community of origin, specific difference is 
not. 

3. A still more serious objection to the definition in question 
-is, that it leaves out of view the immaterial element from 
nature. It is founded exclusively on what is material and 
outward. We do not mean tbat this element is denied, but it 
is ignored. This is like leaving out of view the soul in the 
definition of a man. This difficulty arises in part from the as- 
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sumed necessity of fixing on a definition of species, which can 
be applied to plants as well as to animals, and even to man. 
In the plant the external organization is everything. In the 
lower animals, there is besides the external organization, the 
gies and ~jvy7, and in man still further the rvijua. The body 
of the plant is the plant, but the body of a man is not the 
man. It is the interior higher being which determines his 
nature, and decides the order of creatures to which he belongs. 
This is too plain and too high a truth to be denied. Professor 
Agassiz, in his “ Zoology,” page 9, says, “ Besides the distinc- 
tion to be derived from the varied structure of organs, there 
are others less subject to rigid analysis, but no less decisive, to 
be drawn from the immaterial principles, with which every 
animal is endowed. It is this which determines the constancy 
of species from generation to generation, and which is the 
source of all the varied exhibitions of instinct and intelligence 
which we see displayed, from the simple impulse to receive the 
food which is brought within their reach, as observed in the 
polyps, through the higher manifestations, in the cunning fox, 
the sagacious elephant, the faithful dog, and the exalted intel- 
lect of man, which is capable of indefinite expansion.” Again, 
page 43: “The constancy of species is a phenomenon depen- 
dent on the immaterial nature.” This all important truth, so 
clearly recognised in these and other passages of the writings 
of this distinguished naturalist, is overlooked in his definition; 
or rather in his criteria of species. When he makes species 
to depend on minute peculiarities of size, colour, proportion, 
and sculpture, everything immaterial is left out of view. Now 
it seems very plain, according to his own principle, if species 
isdetermined by the immaterial nature, that nothing in the 
organic structure can be assumed as proof of difference of spe- 
cies, which is not indicative of difference in the im Y 

principle. That principle in every species is, according ta 
Agassiz, the same ; and in that sameness, as he teaches us, de- 
pends its identity and perpetuity. “All animals may be 
traced back,” he says, “in the embryo, to a mere point upon 
the yolk of the egg, bearing no resemblance whatever to the 
future animal. But even here, an immaterial principle which 
no external influence can prevent or modify, is present, and 
determines its future form; so that the egg of a hen can pro- 
duce nothing but a chicken, and the egg of the codfish pro» 
duces only the cod. It may therefore be said with truth, that 
the chicken and the cod existed in the egg before their forma 
tion.” To determine the species, therefore, we must determine 
the immaterial principle. How is this to be done? Obviously 
in three ways. First, by the external organisation. The ims 
material principle of each species of animals has impressed 

VOL. VIII.—NO. XXVIII. x 
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upon it, or imparted to it, a specific nature, in virtue of which 
it develops itself in one particular form, or moulds for itself 
organs adapted to its nature and destiny. We determine, 
therefore, the immaterial principle by the organization which 
it develops for itself, which cannot change any more than the 
principle itself can change. If the animal be destined to move 
through the air, through water, or on the land, this is a law of 
its nature which determines its organization. If it is to feed 
on flesh, it has the organs requisite to seize and devour its prey ; 
if to live on herbs, its organs are adapted to that end. The 
important point is, that no peculiarity of the external organism 
which is not an adaptation to some specific end, can be taken 
as an indication of the nature of the immaterial principle of 
the animal. It is obvious, for example, that difference in the 
size, colour, or proportions of the horse, does not indicate any 
difference in the interior nature of the animal. Whether he is 
small or large, white or black ; whether his forehead is broad 
or narrow ; whether his shoulder-blade is straight or oblique, 
is perfectly indifferent. The organism is the same. All that 
belongs to the idea of the animal, all that reveals the law of its 
nature, remains the same in despite of these peculiarities, and 
therefore the species is the same. 

So also the feathers on the legs of some domestic fowls are not 
significant. They indicate no peculiarity in the interior nature 
of the animal. But askin connecting the toes, although involv- 
ing a less expenditure of material, is seen at once to be there 
with design. It adapts the bird for a different mode of life; 
and everything else in its external organization and internal 
nature will be found to correspond with that peculiarity. It 
therefore is a proper criterion of kind. There may be diffi- 
culty in carrying out this obviously correct principle in its ap- 
plication to lower animals. We are too little acquainted with 
their nature to determine what is, and what is not, indicative 
of design. Hence a spot upon an insect’s wing, a little difference 
in the length of its antenne, or a slight corrugation in a shell, 
is held to be a sufficient proof of diversity of species. In such 
cases the word species loses its meaning and its importance. 
It becomes synonymous with difference. To make like trivial 
pecularities evidence of a distinction in species among the 
higher animals, would introduce endless confusion, and make 
all classification a matter of caprice. 

There is, therefore, an important distinction to be made 
between those diversities which arise out of the nature of the 
animal, and those which depend on circumstances. While 
the interior life of every species of animal has its own law of 
development, from which it cannot depart, so that like always 
produces like, and so that permanency is one of the laws of 
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its nature, yet, within the limits of its original idea, its external 
organism may be indefinitely modified. This susceptibility of 
variation differs greatly in different classes of animals, accord- 
ing to their destiny. If designed to live within narrow limits 
and under no great variety of external conditions, the capacity 
for variation is small. The lion and tiger confined to the 
torrid zone are everywhere the same; whereas the wolf in- 
tended to roam over most of the face of the earth, varies within 
wide limits. This is especially true of the domestic animals, 
The horse, the ox, the dog, swine and sheep, intended for the 
service of man, adapt themselves to almost all the regions of 
the earth. In man, to whom the whole globe is given asa 
possession and a dwelling, this capability of variation appears 
in the highest perfection. An amount of difference, therefore, 
between two lions, which would justify the naturalist in re- 
ferring them to different species, when found to exist between 
two dogs or two sheep, is justly regarded as insignificant. 
The same remark obviously applies with still greater force to 
the varieties of men. We might admit that the man of the arctic 
zone differs more in his external peculiarities from the man 
of the torrid zone, than many species confined to one or the 
other of those regions differ from each other ; and yet science 
would pronounce the man dwelling in a snow house, and living 
on oil, as of the same species with man who dwells in a burn- 
ing desert. The external characteristics of animals are influ- 
enced by a thousand causes known and unknown, fortuitous 
and constant. They change with the season of the year, with 
the climate in which the animal lives. They are modified by 
the food it eats, by the vigour or feebleness of its constitution. 
The historical and admitted fact, illustrated every day and in 
every part of the world, is that animals acknowledged to be 
of the same species, vary indefinitely in size, colour, covering of 
the skin, proportion, and sculpture. As the crab-apple and 
the pippin are the same species, so the noble war-horse and 
the miserable hack are the same animal; the domestic hog is 
the same in species as the wild-boar ; the athletic mountaineer 
is even of the same variety of the human family with the 
sallow, feeble white inhabitants of a malarious southern coast. 
These and a thousand similar modifications no one can deny. 
But in no one of these cases is there any departure from the 
a type. There is no change of structure indicating a 
difference in the interior principle. That remains the same, 
and therefore in all these cases the skeleton is the same,—the 
number and arrangement of the bones are the same; the 
muscles, blood-vessels and nerves are all the same, because 
the functions to be performed are the same. It is the neglect 
of the simple principle that no peculiarity of an external kind 
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should be taken as evidence of specific difference, which is not’ 
indicative of the nature of the immaterial principle, that has 
led to the undue multiplication of species of which naturalists 
complain, and to much of the confusion which overhangs this 
subject. As we have just seen in the quotation from Dr Car- 
penter, a slight corrugation in a shell, which had nothing to 
do with the nature of its inhabitant, being assumed as a 
criterion, led to the multiplication of one species into six. 
The same writer says that an erroneous multiplication of species 
of birds has been occasioned by the change of plumage at 
different seasons. The discrimination of species must ever 
remain uncertain and arbitrary, so long as peculiarities which 
are not significant, and therefore make no revelation of the 
nature of the animal, are assumed as criteria. 

In the second place, if it be the immaterial principle which 
determines the species, and secures its constancy from genera- 
tion to generation, then it follows that physiology is a surer 
guide in the discrimination of species than peculiarities of 
external form. The latter are far more subject to the modi- 
fying influences of subordinate causes, than the interior nature 
of the animal. In other words, the gsc is a more immediate 
and reliable revelation of the immaterial principle than ex- 
ternal peculiarities. It is more certain that the germinating 
spot in a hen’s egg will develop itself into an animal of the 
same nature with the parent bird, than that the new animal 
will exhibit all the peculiarities of size, colour, proportion, and 
sculpture of its parent. These latter may be modified by acci- 
dental circumstances; the former is everywhere the same. 
The domestic fowl is recognised as the same animal in all its 
varieties, in all parts of the world, because it has the same 
senses ; the same laws govern its respiration, its digestion, the 
circulation of its blood, its mode of reproduction, its periods 
of incubation, of progress, and decline. It has the same crav- 
ings, and the same food. In short it has the same nature, 
therefore the species is the same. In like manner the wolf, 
widely diffused over the earth, varying in size, colour, and. 
proportion, has everywhere the same nature. What physiology 
reveals of the laws of the interior life of the wolf of America, 
it teaches of the wolves of Europe and Asia. So of the horse, 
the dog, the lion, the tiger. Identity of nature is proof of 
identity of species. If the gio be the same, the immaterial 
principle is the same ; and if the immaterial principle be the 
same, Agassiz being judge, the species is the same. 

In the third place, the immaterial principle, or species, is 
manifested through the swx%. Every animal has its psycho- 
logy, as well as its physiology. The same species has every- 
where the same habits, propensities, and instincts. The bee. 
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everywhere builds a hexagonal cell; the beaver everywhere 
builds a dam; the rabbit everywhere burrows in the earth ; 
birds build their nests after the same fashion, each according 
to its kind. These instincts remain unchanged from age to 
age. The elephant has the docility and sagacity, the dog the 
fidelity to man, the fox the cunning; they had thousands of 
years ago. These instincts, although thus permanent in their 
essential character, may be modified by training and change 
of circumstances, within certain limits. As one man has an 
eye for painting, another an ear for music, another a genius 
for hdl sew am and mathematics, so some dogs have a peculiar 
keenness of scent ; some have a mild, and others a ferocious 
temper. But all these modifications leave the original physical 
basis unchanged. They are not greater than are to be found 
among men confessedly belonging to the same division of the 
human race, and even between the children of the same 
parents. Besides the infinite diversity of individual character, 
there ure family and national peculiarities distinctly marked, 
and transmissible from one generation to another. It is im- 
possible to give a Frenchman the character of an Irishman, or 
an Irishman that of a Frenchman. Yet everything that per- 
tains to human nature belongs as much to the one as to the 
other. Psychology is not oue thing in France and another 
thing in Ireland—nor one thing in Europe and another thing 
in Asia. The wolf is a wolf, and a lion a lion, and a man is 
a man, the world over, in everything which relates to the 
characteristic propensities of their nature. Here again the 
argument is, if the wx be the same, the immaterial prin- 
ciple is the same ; and if the immaterial principle be the same, 
the species is the same. 

Under Agassiz’s guidance we have thus arrived at the con- 
clusion that the criteria of species, as consisting in peculiarities 
of size, colour, proportion and sculpture, even when these 
peculiarities are permanent, or extend beyond the limits of 
actual observation, are altogether inadequate. He has taught 
us that the species is determined by what lies back of the 
material development, and determines his character ; that 
this immaterial principle is to be identified and its species 
decided by those varieties of external form which indicate 
design ; by the physiological and psychological characteristics 
of the animal whose nature it constitutes. 

Most of the popular definitions of species are more or less: 
open to similar objections. Cuvier says: “ We are under the 
necessity of admitting the existence of certain forms which 
have perpetuated themselves from the beginning of the world, 
without exceeding the limits first prescribed ; all the individuals 
belonging to one of these forms constitute what is termed a 
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species.” De Candolle says: “ We write under the designa- 
tion of species all those individuals who mutually bear to each 
other so close a resemblance as admits of our supposing that 
they may have arisen from a single pair.”* The objections to 
these definitions are—]. That they do not tell us what species 
is, but what groups are to be referred to one species and what 
to another. 2. That they refer to similarity of form as the 
only criterion ; and, 3. That they give us no means of distin- 
guishing between species and permanent varieties. 

Instead of relying on constancy of peculiarities, .others 
make community of descent the criterion of species. Thus 
Dr Prichard says, that under the term species are included all 
those animals which are supposed to have arisen in the first 
instance from a single pair. And Dr Carpenter says: “ When 
it can be shown that two races have had a separate origin, 
they are regarded as of different species; and, in the absence 
of proof, this is inferred, when we see some peculiarity of 
organization characteristic of each, so constantly transmitted 
from parent to offspring, that the one cannot be supposed to 
have lost, or the other to have acquired it, through any known 
operation of physical causes.” The two obvious objections to 
this are, 1. That community of origin in the vast majority 
of cases cannot be proved ; or it is the very thing to be proved, 
and therefore cannot be assumed. 2. That diversity of origin 
is no proof of diversity of species. If God had created one 
pair of lions in Asia, and another in Africa, they would still 
be identical in species ; for identity of species is only sameness 
of kind. 

Agassiz in his later writings has adopted Dr Morton’s defi- 
nition, which makes different species to be different ‘“‘ primor- 
dial forms.” But this is the same thing over again. How 
are we to tell what forms are primordial? We have seen 
twenty times over that a peculiarity of form having existed 
at the earliest period of observation is not regarded by natu- 
ralists as proof that it has existed from the beginning. Besides, 
in the sense in which the word is here used, species is not 
form. It is not external configuration. This is only one, and 
as we have seen, beyond certain limits, the most unreliable of 
its manifestations. To say, therefore, that species are primor- 
dial forms, leaves us exactly where we were. If dogs with 
their acquired peculiarities of form can remain of the same 
species, had they been created with those peculiarities they 
would still have been of the same species. If one horse were 
created a Shetland pony and another a barb, both would be 
as much identical in nature as they are now. In another sense 
of the word form, it is synonymous with species. This any 

* Introduction to the English edition of Pickering’s Races of Men, p. 32. 
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dictionary teaches us: “Genus et species, quam eandem formam 
Cicero vocat,” Quinctil. Inst. 5, 10, 62. It of course does not 
amount to much to define a word by its synonyme. In the 
scholastic or philosophical meaning of the term, the form of a 
thing is its esse, that which makes it what it is. It is the 
essence with its determination. But‘this sense is foreign from 
common usage, and would not suggest itself to any reader; 
neither if it the one intended by the author or advocates of- 
the definition in question. If they would allow us to take 
the word in that sense we should be satisfied, so far as the 
meaning is concerned, but should still object to the definition 
as certain to be constantly misunderstood, and therefore to be 
a prolific source of error. 

Professor Dana of Yale College, so far as our reading ex- 
tends, is the only naturalist who has presented this subject in 
its true light. “Species,” he says, “are the units of nature.”* 
His formal definition is, “A species is a specific amount or 
condition of concentrated force, defined in the act or laws of 
creation,” p. 860. We do like this language. We do not ap- 
prove of the disposition among naturalists to merge substances 
into forces. Matter, however incapable of definition or con- 
ception in itself considered, is not mere force. Force is the 
revelation of being, and that being is other than the being or 
essence of God. The same is true of immaterial beings. 
Thought is not a definition of mind, nor is vital power a defi- 
nition of a living substance. It is not the form of expression, 
therefore, that commends itself to our mind, but the idea 
intended to be conveyed. What Agassiz defines as the imma- 
terial principle or “nature,” (gie¢ or obeia,) on which the per- 
manence of species depends, are, as we understand Professor 
Dana, the units of nature. “The units of the inorganic 
world,” he says, “ are the weighed elements and their definite 
compounds or their molecules. The units of the organic are 
species, which exhibit themselves in their simplest condition 
in the germ-cell state. The kingdoms of life in all their mag- 
nificent proportions are made from these units,” p. 863, On 
a previous page he says, “ When individuals multiply from 
generation to generation, it is but the repetition of the pri- 
mordial type-idea ; and the true notion of species is not in the 
resulting group, but in the idea or otential element which is 
at the basis of every individual of thegroup.”t We therefore 
understand Professor Dana to agree with Professor Agassiz in 

* See his instructive paper in the Bibliotheca Sacra for October 1857. 

t Professor Dana says, p. 862, that “Dr Morton presented nearly the same 
idea when he described a species as a primordial organic form.” If this be so, 
then the word form must be taken in its scholastic sense. In its ordina 


meaning, form is not “ force,” or “law,” or “idea,” or BF porns an element,” 
which terms Professor Dana uses to express his notion of species: 
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regarding the immaterial principle as that which determines 
_ the species, so that where that is the same, the species is the 
same. The question, therefore, whether any two or more 
animals belong to the same or to different species, is a ques- 
tion whether the immaterial principle belonging to them be 
the same or different. We have already seen that, apart from 
revelation and history, the only possible way of determining 
the point is, the external organization, the physiology, and the 
peychology of the animals in question. If these are the same 
in everything which is indicative and revealing, then by all 
the laws of logic the species is the same. 

It follows from all that has been said, that the great charac- 
teristics of species are originality, universality, and immutabi- 
lity. 1. By originality is meant that species are underived, 
owing their existence and character to the immediate creating 
power of God. As to this point all naturalists, or at least 
naturalists of all classes, are agreed. This is taught by Cuvier, 
who says we are furced to admit that species have perpetuated 
themselves from the beginning of the world. This also is the 
doctrine of Agassiz, of Dr Morton, and of all who define spe- 
cies to be primordial forms. This, too, is the view of those 
who are so desirous to prove that varieties of the human race 
are different species. They mean by this that they have dif- 
fered from the beginning, each having its own origin. It is 
included in the originality of species that no new species can 
be produced by external causes, or by the intermixture of dif- 
ferent races. Diversity of species supposes diversity of origin. 
This fact, although naturalists often forget it, is their own 
almost universally admitted doctrine. “ Itis a law of nature,” 
says Agassiz, “that animals as well as plants are preceded 
only by individuals of the same species ; and vice versa, that 
none of them can produce a species different from them- 
selves.” Each, therefore, must have had its own distinct origin. 
2. Universality. By this is meant, that everything essential: 
and characteristic belonging to any individual of a given spe- 
cies, belongs to every other individual included in it. What 
constitutes the species lies at the basis of every individual em- 
braced in the whole group. This of course is not disputed. 
It is only another way of saying that things which are equal 
to the same are equal to one another. Whatever belongs to 
the nature of a lion is common to all lions. 

3. Immutability or permanence. By this is meant, that the 
only way that a species can be destroyed is by destroying all 
the individuals which belong to it. It is by the law of God 
permanent. Like begets like ; and one species does not mingle 
with another so as to produce a third; nor is one ever merged. 
into another so as to be thereby lost or confounded. This isa 
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general principle which until of late has been universally ad- 
mitted. In proof of this point, we may refer, in the first — 
to the great outstanding fact, that the different species of ani- 
mals which inhabit our earth, have existed distinct as far back 
as our knowledge extends. The horse, the dog, the lion, the 
tiger, the wolf, the elephant, the camel, the sheep, are now 
what they were in the days of Abraham. Cuvier says that 
Aristotle describes the elephant better than Buffon does. There 
has been no confusion from the intermixture of distinct species. 
The fact that animals of nearly allied species, as the horse and 
ass, may produce a hybrid (as a mule, for example), does not 
conflict with this statement. Because the product of such dis- 
cordant unions either remain unprolific, or they die out in a 
few generations, or by union with individuals of the pure blood 
the foreign element is eliminated, and the original type is 
restored. 

The two greatest authorities on the subject of hybridity are 
the Rev. Dr Bachman of this country, and M. Flourens of 
Europe. Both have paid special attention to the subject, and 
instituted numerous and long-continued experiments to deter- 
mine the question. The latter, from his official position at the 
Jardin des Plantes, has had the fullest opportunities for the 
investigation. Both have arrived at the settled conviction that 
species are immutable ; that hybrids are sterile, or die out in 
a few generations. M. Flourens thus states the conclusion to 
which his long-continued experiments have led him: “ Either 
hybrids, born of the union of two distinct species, unite and 
soon become sterile, or they unite with one of the parent stocks, 
and soon return to this type—they in no case give what may 
be called a new species, that is to say, an intermediate durable 
species.” “ Les espéces ne s’altérent point, ne changent point, 
ne passent point de l’une a l'autre; les espéces sont Fixxs.” * 
This fact stares us constantly in the face. The oaks and pines 
of our day are the oaks and pines of our fathers, and of our 
fathers’ fathers, from the very beginning. No one denies this. 
No one expects the different races or species of plants and ani- 
mals to change, any more than they expect other laws of nature 
to change. 

» It seems strange that naturalists in search of trut should, 
apparently for the sake of establishing a foregone conclusion, 
appeal to isolated cases of coerced connection of individuals of 
different species ; gathering their examples from the ends of: 
the earth, and from reports of questionable authority. How 
can such examples invalidate a law? Where are these mongrel 


* “De la Longevité Humaine,” &c., par P. Flourens. Paris, 1855. We quote 
from Dr Nott’s Appendix to the translation of Count de Gobineau’s work on 
the Moral and Intellectual Diversity of Races, p. 495. 
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races? Where are the hybrid descendants of the lion and tiger, 
of the wolf and fox, of the ass and zebra, of the leopard and 
‘panther? Has not the experiment been tried long enough 
during thousands of years? Has not the whole earth been a 
theatre wide enough on which to make the trial? The expe- 
rience of ages, and the observation of nations, have established 
it as a law, that “ beings of a distinct species, or descendants 
from stocks originally different, cannot produce a mixed race 
which shall possess the capability of perpetuating itself.” * 

In the second place, permanence is involved in the very idea 
of species. Indeed this among naturalists is its great criterion. 
“The ground upon which,” says Agassiz, “ animals are con- 
sidered as distinct species, is simply the fact, that, since they 
have been known to man, they have always preserved the same 
characteristics.” | Dr Nott, seeing the insufficiency of any 
other means of proving the varieties of man to be distinct 
species, renounces all other criteria, and argues, that as liv- 
ing species of animals are distinguished as different species, 
“simply upon their permanency of type, as derived from his- 
tory,” therefore, “ the races of men depicted on the monuments 
of Egypt five thousand years ago, and which have maintained 
their types through all time and all climates since, are distinct 
species.” { He adduces Professor Leidy’s authority, who says, 
“A species of plant or animal may be defined to be an immu- 
table organic form, whose characteristic distinctions may always 
be recognised by a study of its history,” p. 479. The favourite 
definition of species among naturalists, as we have seen, is, 
“ primordial organic forms.” Agassiz’s whole theory is founded 
on the belief of the immutability of species. He maintains that 
the different varieties of men are not to be referred to the in- 
fluence of secondary cause, or to intermixture, but that they 
were created as they are and where they are. How is all this 
to be reconciled with the doctrine of hybridity? If the idea 
of species is that of an original and permanent organic form, 
how can distinct species mingle and produce other and mongrel 
races ad libitum? If species are original, they cannot be pro- 
duced ; and if they cannot be produced, they cannot intermix ; 
for the result of such intermixture, according to the doctrine 
of hybridity, is the production of new species, +. ¢., of new, per- 
manent organic forms. It is therefore at the expense of all 
consistency, of all uniformity in the use of terms, and of all 
certainty in science, to teach thatdi stinct species can be united 
80 as to give rise to new self-perpetuating races. 

It is a palpable contradiction to say that species are original 
and permanent, and yet that they can be produced and oblite- 


* Dr Carpenter, p. 984. + “ Types of Mankind,” p. txxtv. 
} Appendix to Gobineau, p. 478. 
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rated; and to say that hybrids can be gue prolific, 
is to say that specific differences are atibes original nor per- 
manent. If, therefore, species are what these naturalists 

nounce them to be, the fact that two races or varieties of 
animals produce permanently prolific offspring is proof positive 
that they belong to the same species, naturalists must either 
alter their definition, and overthrow the very foundations of 
their science, or they must admit that permanently prolific 
hybrids are impossible. If they choose to confound the words 
species and variety, and make every permanent diversity of 
form proof of diversity of species, very good. It is a mere 
question of words. But they cannot teach that species are 
original and permanent—that the varieties of men must have 
had different origins because their distinctive characteristics 
have existed for ages—and at the same time maintain that 
hybrids may be permanently prolific. If this conclusion flows 
ex necessitate, even from the idea of species which makes the 
external organism everything, much more does it flow from 
the juster and more profound view of the nature of species 
which Professor Dana has presented, and which, as we have 
seen, Agassiz himself frequently propounds. If species are 
the units of nature, if it is the immaterial principle, as Agassiz 
says, that gives them character and permanence, then they 
are raised above the sphere of mutation. They are, so to 
speak, the thoughts of God ; the ideas which from the begin- 
ning he determined to express by means of these organic forms 
and the internal nature therewith connected. If these can be 
mixed and confounded, then the book of nature becomes un- 
intelligible. You might as well take the letters of a printed 
page and throw them together pell-mell, and expect them still 
to spell words significant of thoughts of truth and beauty. 

In the third place, this doctrine of the mingling of distinct 
species is not only contrary to the experience of ages on the 
wide theatre of the earth’s surface, and to the fundamental 
idea of species as given even by the advocates of the doctrine 
—it would not only, if true, lead to utter confusion in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, but it is in entire contradic- 
tion to the whole analogy of nature. 

The permanence of the laws of nature, and the certainty of 
their operation, are the basis of all science, and the indispen- 
sable condition even of the existence of living creatures If 
the law of gravitation could cease to be what it is; if heat - 
could cease to be heat, and light to be light, what would be- 
come of the world and its inhabitants. If caloric could com- 
bine with magnetism, and become a hybrid, something neither 
the one nor the other—if the elementary principles of nature 

‘could be thus confounded, it is obvious that chaos would pre- 
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vail. “The units of the inorganic world,” says Professor 
Dana, in a passage already quoted in part, “are the weighed 
elements and their definite compounds, or their molecules. 
The units of the organic are species, which exhibit themselves 
in their simplest condition in their germ-cell state. The king- 
doms of life in all their magnificent proportions are made up 
of these units. Were these units capable of blending with one 
another indefinitely, they would be no longer units, and species 
could not be recognised. The system of life would be a maze 
of complexities ; and whatever its grandeur to a being that 
could comprehend the infinite, it would be unintelligible chaos 
It would be to man the temple of nature fused 
over its whole surface, and through its structure, without a 
line the mind could measure or comprehend.”* As therefore 
the universe in all its parts is constructed on a definite plan, 
as the laws of nature are uniform, as the constituent elements 
of the material world are permanent, it would be in strange 
contradiction with this universal analogy, if in the very highest 
department of nature, in the organic and living world, every- 
thing should be unstable, that species could mingle with species, 
and confusion take the place of order and uniformity. So far 
as our limited reading extends, this doctrine of hybridity is 
maintained only by those who deny the specific unity of man- 
kind. As the different races of men freely unite and produce 
offspring permanently prolific, it becomes absolutely necessury 
for this class of naturalists to maintain that distinct species 
may give rise to permanent races. They therefore hunt the 
world over for examples of such prolific unions, and what does 
it all amount to? No such thing exists on the face of the 
earth as a race of ariimals known to have sprung from parents 
belonging to different species. This fact is itself enough. 

If we have succeeded in convincing our readers that species 
in animals depends on the immaterial principle, which mani- 
fests itself in the external organization, in the gis and the 
~jvx7, then the question whether mankind are of one or of 
different species can, in their minds, admit of no debate. No 
one denies that the external organization of all men, amid 
all their diversity of size, colour, proportion, and sculpture, is 
the same in everything which indicates design, or which serves 
to reveal the interior being. The skeleton is the same as to 
the number and arrangement of the bones ; the limbs are the 
same; the muscles, the blood-vessels, and their distribution 
are the same in all. The physiology and psychology of all 
men are precisely the same. This no one denies. But this is 
all that is meant by identity of species. It is the sameness of 
nature. Let it not be supposed that we have Agassiz against . 

* Bibliotheca Sacra, October 1857, p. 863. 
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us on this point. Agassiz is a genius, but he is no logician. 
He does not discriminate in the use of words. He says and 
unsays the same thing, sometimes on the same page. He tells 
us the species is determined by the immaterial nature, and he 
further tells us that all men have the same immaterial nature, 
and yet they are of different species. This contradiction 
arises from using the same word in different senses. Taken 
in its true, legitimate, and established sense, as expressing 
identity of nature, mankind are of one species; taken in the 
sense of a primordial organic form, Agassiz says, they are of 
different species ; that is, they have had different origins, and 
have differed from the beginning. This is not now the point 
before us. We are anxious to show the unity of menkiod, 
the doctrine that they are identical in nature, as truly as the 
varieties of the horse, or of any other widely diffused terrestrial 
animal. This we think we have fairly done on the principle 
laid down by Agassiz himself. No definition of species can 
be authenticated and established on a scientific basis, which 
will not include in it all the varieties of the human. Even 
admitting they had different organs, yet if their interior nature 
is the same, their external organization, their physiology and 
psychology, then are they the same in every sense in which 
the inhabitants of France or England are the same. In addi- 
tion to the identity of the cia, gioig and ~vx%4, which are the 
constituent elements of irrational animals, there is a higher 
bond of union among men in the identity of the aia. e 
rational and immortal soul belongs to all, and is the same in 
all. This puts them in a class by themselves, and identifies 
them as aclass. The rational soul of the Caucasian, of the 
Mongolian, and of the African, do not differ the one from the 
other, more than.the soul of one Englishman differs from that 
of another. There may of course be a great difference in the 
mental endowments of different races of men, as there are 
among the different members of the same family. But this 
does not affect the question of identity. The essential faculties 
are the same in all. All have the powers of understanding, 
will, and conscience. These are the elements of our higher 
nature. Where these are in any inhabitant of our earth, 
there a man is. Where these are not, there human nature is 
not. Noman whose whole life has not been devoted to mate- 
rial persuits, whose mind is not so trained to the observation 
and examination of physical laws, and the phenomena of 
matter, as to be incapable of appreciating the immaterial and 
spiritual, could ever doubt the unity of mankind. Unfortu- 
nately with many naturalists, the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice is the scalpel and the microscope. There are,: 
however, truths which neither scalpel nor. microscope ¢an re-. 
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veal, and which, therefore, such naturalists cannot be expected 
- to believe. With them the body is everything. If that be the 
same, the animal is the same; if it differs, the animals differ. 
With others, happily, the case is reversed. If the immaterial 
principle be the same, the animal is the same, and if different, 
different. Put the \vx% of a fly into the body of a bee, and it 
would cease to be a bee. An angel clothed in a human body 
would be angel, and nota man. The devil when he took upon 
him the form of a serpent was the devil still. We adhere to 
Agassiz’s saving doctrine, that the immaterial principle deter- 
mines the species, in spite of unimporaant external differences. 
And as, beyond all controversy, the immaterial, the rational 
and immortal principle in the Caucasian, the Mongolian, and 
the African, is the same, so beyond all righteous contradiction 
they are the same in species. As the immaterial principle 
cannot be produced by secondary causes, any man who has 
ever looked an intelligent, moral, pious African in the face, 
has had a divine attestation to the unity of mankind, and to 
the universal brotherhood of man. In this view of the sub- 
ject, how small a business it is for one naturalist to be 
measuring the facial angle, another the base of the skull, 
another to subject a hair to the microscope, in order thus to 
prove that men are of different species! How can the nature 
of a human being be determined by such a process! Natu- 
ralists may say what they please, a man is man in virtue of 
his interior nature, their technicalities of classification to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

It is of course a strong confirmation of the specific identity 
of all the varieties of the human family, that they are capable 
of intermixture. The Caucasian and African, the Mongolian 
and Australian, may intermarry, and their offspring perpetuate 
their race. In South America they have sixteen distinct 
names for the various combinations of the European, the 
Negro, and the Indian. There are over four hundred thou- 
sand mulattoes in the United States ; and they are just as able 
to perpetuate their race as either the whites or blacks. That 
in many instances they are less robust, and more liable to 
disease than the pure races, may be easily accounted for from 
their peculiar circumstances, or on the same general principle 
that the children of near relations are apt to degenerate. The 

hysica] peculiarities of the two races may not suit each other, 
Just as it often occurs among families belonging to the same 
nation, or even village. The great fact, however, of the capa- 
bility of the different races of men to produce by intermarriage 
@ permanently prolific offspring, is not affected by such con- 
siderations. The significancy of that fact has already been 
noticed. If species are “the units of nature ;” if the analogy 
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of the whole animal kingdom, and the analogy of universal 
nature, is not violated in the single instance of man, the above 
fact is proof positive that all men are of one and the same 
species. And this, as Dr Cabell has abundantly shown, is the 
conviction of the first men in all departments of science. 

We have left ourselves little space for remark on the ques- 
tion of the common origin of our race. As before admitted, 
this is not a necessary conclusion from identity of species. It 
is conceivable that plants and animals of the same kind may 
have been created at different times and places. In reference 
to the origin of men, we find the following opinions :—1. The 
scriptural view of the subject, that all mankind are descended 
from one man and one woman. 2. That each of the distinct 
varieties of our race, whether few or many, had a distinct 
origin, each from a single pair. 3. That men were created in 
nations, adapted to their several locations. The second and 
third of these views do not essentially differ. Those who hold 
the second are willing enough to accept the third. The only 
important question is, whether men have had a common 
parentage, or are derived from sources originally distinct. 

Until recently there was no dispute on this subject among 
those naturalists who acknowledge either the specific or generic 
unity of man. Unity of species, at least, was universally con- 
sidered as involving unity of origin. All the great authorities 
in science, from Cuvier down, as well as those of the earlier 
schools, included in their definition of species the idea of com- 
munity of origin. This is still the doctrine of the highest class 
of scientific men. Dr Cabell quotes from the contributions of 
Professor Forbes to the “ Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain,” in which the author adduces the strongest 
arguments to prove that even among plants, identity of species 
is evidence of a common origin, (p. 184.) Agassiz himself 
seems to admit this in his later writings. For, whereas he 
formerly strenuously maintained the specific unity of men, 
while asserting the diversity of their origin, he now, seeing 
that these two things cannot hang together, admits that since 
they have had different origins, they must be different species. 
We have a right therefore to claim even his authority for sayi 
that if men are all of the same species, they are a dentenial 
from the same parents. We shall see directly, that this admis- 
sion works utter confusion and ruin to Agassiz’s whole theory. 
But that is not now the point. All we wish at present is to 
show that we have the highest scientific authority for saying 
that all the arguments which prove the specific unity of men 
prove also their common parentage. This goes a wa) 
towards settling the question. Until recently, Agassiz himself 
admitted the proof that men are “ everywhere one identical 
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species” to be perfectly conclusive; and he only avoids this 
conclusion now by altering his definition of the term. He still 
admits that men are of the same “nature,” while he denies 
that they are of the same species. This, is our view, and 
according to Agassiz’s own higher doctrine, is admitting and 
denying the same thing. 

But conceding that plants and animals of the same species 
may have been in fact created at different times and places, 
this much must be on all hands admitted, viz. that if men are 
of the same species they may have had a common origin. In 
other words, no diversities of race consistent with unity of 
species can be inconsistent with the unity of origin. If, there- 
fore, the Caucasian, the Mongolian, and the African do not 
differ more from each other more than is consistent with iden- 
tity of species, there is no reason to be founded upon these dif- 
ferences in favour of their being of distinct origins. We have 
already referred to the inconsistency of naturalists on this sub- 
ject. They admit all the aborigines of this continent to be the 
same race, and yet the finest and most degraded specimens of 
humanity are to be found among them. No two varieties of 
man can well be more widely separated than some of our 
northern Indians and the miserable inhabitants of ‘Terra del 
Fuego. It is, however, unwise to judge by extremes. If you 
place the mastiff and lapdog side by side, you might doubt the 
possibility of a common descent; but when all the intermediate 
steps are taken into view, the case is altered. So if a beautiful 
Caucasian be contrasted directly with a Hottentot, the dis- 
parity may appear to forbid a common parentage, however 
remote. But when all the numerous intervening gradations in 
colour, countenance, and structure are contemplated, all impro- 
bability of a common origin disappears. Besides, it would not 
be difficult to select from the palaces and hovels of any great 
city contrasts scarcely less striking. Nay, what contrast can 
be greater than that between a blooming girl of sixteen, and 
the same person at eighty, worn down, it may be, by vice, 
exposure, and starvation. Any one who can identify such a 
girl with such a woman, need stagger at nothing in the varie- 
ties of men. All, however, we are concerned about at present 
is to shew that mankind being admitted (as by Agassiz until 
recently,) or proved to be of the same species, they are thereby 
admitted to be capable of a common descent, notwithstanding: 
their distinguishing peculiarities. 

The great argument against the common parentage of men: 
is the permanence of the varieties existing among them. As 
Agassiz, as we have seen, says that the only reason for re- 
garding lions and tigers as distinct species, and as having had: 
different. origins, is that as long as known they have been dis- 
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tinguished by their present characteristics. The same princi- 
ple, he urges, should lead us to assign different origins to the 
different races of men. Dr Nott, speaking of Dr Prichard, 
says, that “he perceived in the distance a glimmer of light 
from the time-worn monuments of old Egypt, destined eventu- 
ally to dispel the obfuscations with which he had enshrouded 
the history of Man, and to destroy that darling unitary fabric 
on which his energies had been expended.”* Had he lived, 
he adds, until the mighty discoveries of Lepsius had been given 
to the world, he would have found he had wasted his life. 
The idea is that the Egyptian monuments prove the existence 
of the present diversities of men thousands of years before 
Christ, and thereby prove that they must have had different 
origins. It would have been candid in Dr Nott to inform his 
readers that Lepsius is a firm believer 4n the unity of mankind, 
which his splendid discoveries are said to disprove. The fact, 
however, that negroes are depicted in the Egyptian monuments 
is no evidence against the common parentage of mankind, 
1. Because the most learned Egyptologists are by no means 
agreed or certain as to the dates of those monuments. 2. Be- 
cause varieties of other animals are there depicted which natu- 
ralists admit to have had a common origin. 3. Because a 
thousand years is acknowledged to have intervened between the 
earliest representations of the negro face and the date of those 
monuments on which only Caucasian features are represented. 
Birch and Lepsius assign the most ancient monuments to 3890 
B.C. Dr Nott claims for the earliest negro delineation the 
24th century B.C—Dr Cabell, p. 61. 4. Because changes 
of types are known to have occurred within comparative short 
periods. 

Reference has already been made to the rise of a marked 
variety of cattle in South America, within the memory of man. 
Two hundred years of exposure, ignorance, and hunger, have 
sufficed to transform a people, in the mountains of Iceland, 
“once well-grown, able-bodied, and comely,” into a race dis- 
tinguished by “projecting mouths, prominent teeth, exposed 
gums, pot-bellied, bow-legged, and abortively featured,” Cabell, 
p. 98. Within the limits of modern history, the Magyars of: 
Hungary, while preserving the purity of their blood, have laid 
aside their Mongolian features and structure, and acquired the 
characteristics of the Caucasian race. “Thus,” says Dr Car- 
penter, “we have the Lapps, Finns, and Magyars, three 
nations or tribes, of whose descent from a common stock’ no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained, and which yet exhibit 
the most marked differences in cranial characters, and also in 


* Types of Mankind, p. 56. 
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general conformation; the Magyars being tall and well-made, as 
the Lapps are short and uncouth. The inky Hindu, black for 
centuries, and the fair Saxon, as their language proves, have 
had a common origin. It is vain, in view of such facts as these, 
and hundreds of others of like import, to assert that the exist- 
ence of diversities of race from even the earliest records of pro- 
fane history, necessitates the assumption of diversity of origin. 
There is still less force in the argument against the common 
parentage of men derived from the fact of the distribution of 
the race over the whole earth. Man is able to adapt himself 
to all climates. Europe, Asia, and Africa form one continuous 
continent. America approaches Asia so nearly to the north- 
west, that Dr Pickering says, it is hard to tell where America 
ends and Asia begins ;* and the islands of the Pacific, and of 
the Indian ocean, are placed as stepping stones for the progress 
of the race. Trade winds and currents carry the canoes of 
savage tribes over large tracts of water, so that the diffusion 
of men over the earth is not a matter of difficult explanation. 
Agassiz’s great argument is founded on the geographical 
distribution of animals, which he regards as affording decisive 
evidence that they originated in their respective districts ; 
affording also a strong proof that the several varieties of 
men originated where they now live. Certain animals are 
found exclusively in certain zones; others are common to two 
or more zones, and others again are more or less distributed 
universally, as the bat and the rat, which are found everywhere, 
—- within the arctic regions. Those animals which are 
peculiar to a particular region are generally so organized, that 
they cannot live elsewhere than within their own prescribed 
limits. The white bear would perish in the torrid zone, and 
the monkey could not live within the arctic circle. These ani- 
mals also are fitted to live on the productions of the district 
for which they were intended, and could find their appropriate 
food nowhere else. In his Zoology, p. 177, Agassiz says, 
“neither the distribution of animals, therefore, any more than 
their organization, can be the effect of external influences. We 
must, on the contrary, see in it a realization of a plan wisely 
designed, the work of a Supreme Intelligence, who created 
at the beginning, each species of animal at the place, and for 
the place, which it inhabits.’ In the Christian Examiner, 
p- 190, he says, “ Evidence could be accumulated to shew, we 
will not say the improbability only, but even the impossibility, 
of supposing that animals and plants were created in dashes 
Reiss, and assumed afterwards their present distribution. d 
We have been gradually led to the conclusion that most 


* Races of Men, (London edition) p. 296. 
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animals and plants must have originated primitively over 
the whole extent of their natural distribution. We mean 
to say that, for instance, lions, which occur over almost the 
whole of Africa, over extensive parts of Southern Asia, and 
were formerly found even over Asia Minor and Greece, must 
have originated over the whole range of these limits of their 
distribution. We are led to these conclusions by the very fact 
that the lions of the East Indies differ somewhat from those 
of Northern Africa ; these again from those of Senegal. It 
seems more natural to suppose that they were thus distributed 
over such wide districts, and endowed with particular charac- 
teristics in each, than to assume that they constituted as many 
species ; or to believe that, created anywhere in this circle of 
distribution, they have gradually been modified to their pre- 
sent differences in consequence of their migration.” His con- 
tribution to the “Types of Mankind” is designed “ to shew 
that the boundaries, within which the natural combinations 
of animals are known to be circumscribed upon the surface 
of our earth, coincide with the natural range of distinct types 
of man.” He divides the earth into eight realms, each of 
which is subdivided, some into three, some into eight provinces, 
distinguished by their characteristic faune. The conclusion 
at which he arrives is, “that the diversity among animals is 
a fact determined by the will of the Creator, and their geo- 
graphical distribution part of the general plan which unites 
all organized being into one great organic conception : whence 
it follows, that what are called human races, down to their 
specialization as nations, are distinct primordial forms of the 
type of man.” P. 76. The extent to which he is disposed 
to carry out his theory may be inferred from a passage on 
p. 68. “We have the Semitic nations covering the north 
African and south-west Asiatic faune, while the south Euro- 
pean peninsulas, including Asia Minor, are inhabited by 
Greco-Roman nations, and the cold, temperate zone, by Celto- 
Germanic nations ; the eastern range of Europe being a 
by Sclaves. This coincidence may justify the inference of an 
independent origin for these different tribes, as soon as it can 
be admitted that the races of men were primitively created in 
nations ; the more so, since all of them claim to have been 
autochthones of the countries which they inhabit.” 

From these extracts it appears that Agassiz denies, 1. That 
the varieties of animals, even when of the same species (as the 
lion), had the same origin ; 2. That even those which belong 
to the same province, and are in all respects alike, are de- 
scendants of one pair. His theory is, that plants and animals 
arise all over the territory in which they live, or to which they 
naturally belong. The same he says is true of mankind. The 
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different varieties of men have not only had different origins, 
but the several varieties, instead of being descended each from 
a single pair, were created in nations. It is important to eli- 
minate from this theory those elements which may be true, or 
which, as concerns religion, are unimportant, so as to leave the 
question of the origin of mankind to stand by itself, and on 
its own merits. First, it may be admitted that animals pecu- 
liar to any zone, and so constituted that they cannot live out- 
side of its present limits, were created where they are found. 
There is nothing in the Bible contrary to this assumption. We 
have no desire to maintain that the white bear was created in 
the temperate zone and wandered into the arctic regions to 
find a congenial home ; nor that monkeys were called into ex- 
istence in the high table-land of Asia, and then migrated to 
South America and Africa. 2. It may also be admitted, if 
naturalists so desire, that many animals were produced in 
shoals, or flocks, or herds. There is no scriptural reason for 
teaching that all bees, contrary to their nature, come from a 
pair of bees, or that all the flies, or all the herrings in the 
world are the descendants of two parent flies or herrings. The 
general doctrine among naturalists, no doubt is, and in all 
probability the general truth is, that plants and animals of 
the same species have had a common origin ; but this is not a 
point in which we are specially interested. When God said, 
“ Let the earth bring forth grass, and the herb yielding seed,” 
&c., there is nothing to intimate that only one plant of each 
kind was produced. And when He said, “Let the waters 
bring forth abundantly the moving creatures,” &c., or, “ Let 
the earth bring forth the living creatures after his kind,” we 
are not told that only two of each kind were created. Let 
naturalists adopt what theory they please as to the origin and 
distribution of plants and inferior animals, so long as they do 
not apply their theory to man. As, however, Agassiz main- 
tains that men are subject to the same law which regulates 
the distribution of other animals, it is well to know that his 
whole theory on this subject is regarded by competent autho- 
rities as a flight of the imagination. ‘“ The learned and talented 
naturalist, Professor Forbes,” says Dr Cabell, “has conclusively 
shewn that the analogy of inferior animals and plants is alto- 
gether adverse to the hypothesis of a plural origin of identical 
species,” p. 192. “The divisions of the earth’s surface into 
eight great zoological realms, each subdivided into a number 
of subordinate faune, as set forth in the ‘Sketch,’ is purely 
arbitrary, so far at least as the precise limits of most of the 
realms are concerned.” This is illustrated by his includin 

the whole of the American continent, south of the isotherma 

line of 32° Fahrenheit, in one province. Why should this be 
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done? ‘The plants and animals of North and South America 
differ as much as those of districts which he assigns to different 
realms. Why isthis? It is because the American Indians 
are regarded as belonging to one type, and therefore the con- 
tinent they inhabit must be regarded as one zoological realm. 
Thus, as Dr Cabell argues, in order to prove that the boun- 
daries which circumscribe natural combinations of animals, 
coincide with the natural range of distinct types of men, he 
arranges his realms to suit those types. Again, Dr Bachman, 
the first American zoologist in his peculiar department, shews 
that Agassiz’s doctrine, that the types of men were created 
where they are found, involves, in some cases, an impossibility, 
and therefore it breaks down entirely as a theory. “ Life,” he 
says, “can only be maintained in an Esquimaux winter by 
stores provided in summer” If therefore the Arctic man had 
been created where he is now found, he could not have sur- 
vived a single winter, or even a single month. Dr Pickering 
also says that plants and animals indigenous to a district ex- 
posed to extremes of heat and cold, moisture and aridity, are 
by nature furnished with the means of protection. He therefore 
concludes that ‘man does not belong to cold and variable 
climates ; his original birthplace has been in a region of per- 
petual summer, where the unprotected skin bears without 
suffering the slight fluctuations of temperature. He is, in 
fact, especially a production of the tropics, and there has 
been a time when the human family had not strayed beyond 
these geographical limits.”* The doctrine, therefore, that the 
races of men originated where they are found, is not likely to 
meet with favour even with naturalists, who look on the sub- 
ject as a mere question of zoology. This is an aspect of the 
matter we must leave to them to discuss. Until they are 
agreed among themselves, Christians, as such, need not be 
much disquieted. 

There are however facts, not connected with zoology, which 
shew that Agassiz’s theory cannot possibly be correct. It con- 
tradicts history ; it contradicts the known affinities of different 
races, as determined by their language; and it contradicts 
some of the best authenticated moral and religious truths, 
which are facts of the highest order. There are two preliminary 
remarks which it may be well to make before going further. 
The first is, that the theory, even in the mind of its author, is 
founded on mere probabilities. It is an inference from a 
narrow range of facts, all of the same class. He says it is 
“ more natural” to suppose that animals originated over the 
whole region of their distribution, than that they are de- 
scended from a single pair, or were derived from a single 

* See Dr Cabell, p. 202. 
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centre. It is, in his own view, therefore, of two possible as- 
sumptions only the more natural. This isa slight foundation 
on which to overthrow some of the best authenticated facts 
in the history and nature of man. And suppose it were the 
more natural hypothesis in regard to animals adapted to only 
one region, does that prove anything with regard to man, 
a cosmopolite, designed to live everywhere, and with a nature 
capable of adapting itself to all diversities of climate and 
modes of life? The European can live in the arctic or in the 
torrid zone ; so can the Asiatic or the African. The analogy, 
therefore, even conceding the facts on which it is founded, is 
of the feeblest kind. ‘The other remark is this: Agassiz, 
when he formed his theory of the origin and distribution of 
animals, held a certain view of the nature of species; since 
then he has adopted a definition of that term which is incon- 
sistent with his theory. He formerly held that the imma- 
terial principle determined the nature and constancy of spe- 
cies ; and, tonsequently, where that principle is the same, the 
species is the same. From this it follows that diversity of 
origin does not of necessity imply diversity of species. The 
varieties of the lion, of the horse, or of man, may have been 
created at different times and places, and yet constitute “one 
identical species ;” because the immaterial principle or nature 
remains the same in each class of these several varieties. Re- 
cently, however, he has adopted the idea that species, “ are 
primordial organic forms.” Hence it follows that every variety 
of the lion becomes a distinct species. So of all other animals. 
So of man. These varieties, although differing as little as the 
lion of North Africa from the lion of Senegal, are assumed to 
be original. They therefore fall under the category of “ pri- 
mordial organic forms.” This will necessitate a sweeping 
change in the classifications of naturalists. Animals univer- 
sally regarded as of the same species, must now be considered 
as distinct. Mankind, instead of consisting of one, three, five, 
or eight species of the genus homo, must consist of hundreds, 
if not of thousands of primordial organic forms, “even down 
to their specialization as nations.” The Semitic race is one 
species ; the Greco-Roman another ; the Celto-German another; 
the Sclaves another. Our American Indians must add some 
thirty or fifty to the list ; for many tribes differ from each 
other far more than the Celts and Germans, or than the lion 
of Asia from the lion of Africa. This surely is running the 
whole thing into the ground. It is a reductio ad absurdum. 
This theory not only overthrows the basis of all zoological 
classification, by multiplying species without limit, but it 
utterly confounds and destroys the very idea. A distinction 
of species is not an arbitrary affair. It is a distinction of 
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nature. To say that two animals are of different ies, is to 
say they are of different natures, This is universally admi 
This is Agassiz’s own formally professed and laboriously in- 
culcated doctrine. But what is the difference of nature be- 
tween the lion of North Africa and the lion of Senegal? or 
between the Celt and the Sclave?, When Kossuth was in 
this country, who ever thought that he was an animal of a 
different species from the rest of us? Besides, Agassiz and 
all other naturalists teach us that species are permanent. 
They do not die out unless they are extirpated, or unless from 
change in the condition of the earth it is no longer suited for 
their support. Accordingly, the horse, the ass, the dog, the 
lion, are now as they were when the pyramids were built. 
But where are the ancient Egyptians, the old Romans, or the 
Aztecs, and other strongly oad races of men? They were 
not extirpated, nor has the earth changed since their day, yet 
they have disappeared. If they were distinct species, and if 
species are permanent, why do they not continue, and keep 
ma a as distinct as the lion and the tiger? It is plain 
that Agassiz must give up either his theory or his definition. 
The one is death to the other. It need hardly be added that 
according to this new doctrine all the recognised criteria of 
species disappear. Although the Germans and Sclaves have 
their peculiarities, yet they do not differ more than Jews and 
Arabs, Irish and Scotch, nor half as much as a Mandan In- 
dian differs from a Californian. Why should the former be 
regarded as distinct primordial forms, and not the latter? Be- 
sides, you may select a hundred Germans and as many Sclavo- 
nians whom no mortal can distinguish. They will have the 
same facial angle, the same base of the skull, the same colour, 
the same hair. How can you tell to which species they seve- 
rally belong? Only by consulting their baptismal registers, 
We can easily and in every case tell a horse from an ass, a cat 
from a tiger, but in thousands of cases no man can tell a Ger- 
man from a Sclavonian. Why is all consistency thus given to 
the winds, and such illogical confusion introduced into books 
of science? Is it for the sake of establishing what the illus- 
trious Humboldt calls, “la distinction désolante de races — 
rieures et de races inférieures?” Is it to break the bond of 
brotherhood among men, and to excommunicate a portion of 
our race from the church universal of humanity? We gladly 
acquit Agassiz of any such object. As he sacrifices his logic 
to his imagination, he is willing enough to sacrifice it to hi 
moral sentiments. He still says that he holds to the unity of 
nature among men. ‘This, if it means anything, means unity 
of species. For, according to his own shewing, it is the im- 
material nature which determines the species. The lion and 
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the tiger, although both belong to the cat tribe, are not of the 

nature. The immaterial principle in the one is not 
what it is in the other. Else, why are they so different ? and 
why do they remain distinct without intermixture, through 
all generations ? 

We have endeavoured to shew that Agassiz’s theory is in 
conflict with his recent definition of species, and that by en- 
larging the meaning of the term so as to make the Germans 
and Sclaves, Romans and Celts, distinct species of men, he 
must introduce the utmost inconsistency and confusion into 
every department of zoology. Our readers, we hope, will not 
accuse us of the presumption of even sitting at the feet of 
Agassiz as a naturalist. It is only with the logic and meta- 
physics of his speculations we venture to intermeddle. 

We must bring this long article as rapidly as possible to a 
close. What is historically false cannot be zoologically true. 
Agassiz says, “it is more natural” to suppose that the lions of 
North Africa and those of Senegal were created where we find 
them, rather than they were modified by circumstances. So 
it would be more natural to suppose that the horse of Canada 
and those of South America were created within the limits 
which they occupy, did we not happen to know that they are 
not indigenous. It is in vain to set up conjectures against 
facts. The theory of Agassiz contradicts all hist 1y. It makes 
nations known to have had a common origin to be of distinct 
species. The Scriptural ethnography which divides the human 
family into three great families, the Semitic, Japhetan, and 
Hamite, is confirmed from so many sources, from tradition, 
from monuments, from names of tribes and places, from affi- 
nities of language, from profane history, that its correctness, 
apart from all reference to the divine authority of the Bible, 
cannot, at least as to its leading features, be reasonably ques- 
tioned. Agassiz, however, ignoring everything pertaining to 
history and language, proceeds as a mere zoologist to pro- 
nounce affiliated nations to be of entirely distinct origins. The 
Japhetan race he breaks up into an indefinite number of spe- 
cifically different nations. The historical connection of all the 
inhabitants of Europe and Asia, from Ceylon to Iceland, has 
hardly been doubted, and yet, according to the new theory, 
they constitute a dozen or twenty “ distinct primordial forms 
of the type of man.” This is a sheer impossibility, without 
even a semblance of probability, if anything beyond zoological 
facts be taken into view. 

Still more flagrant is the opposition of this theory to the 
facts connected with the affinities of language. If language 
consisted only of natural sounds, if it depended for its peculi- 
arities on some modification of the vocul organs, or of the in- 
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stincts of particular races of men, there might be some propriety 
in comparing it to the cries and songs of lower animals. But 
between articulate speech and the natural cries and calls of 
brutes, there is an impassable gulf. The latter are the product 
of instinct, and remain the same from age to age. The other 
is the product of reason, and is in perpetual change. Language 
is conventional. The selection of certain sounds to express 
certain things or thoughts is arbitrary. That two nations 
unconnected and independent should select even eight words 
of the same sound for the same things would be improbable, 
mathematicians say, in the proportion of a hundred thousand 
to one. Besides this, there are all the complexities of affixes 
and suffixes, of conjugation and declension, of syntax and 
construction, so that if two or more languages exhibit a com- 
mon character, not only in their vocabularies, but in their 
grammar and internal structure, the evidence that they had a 
common origin amounts to demonstration. Comparative phi- 
lology, therefore, is regarded as a surer guide in tracing the 
relationship of nations even than history, and is far more trust- 
worthy than external peculiarities of form or colour. The 
way in which Agassiz deals with this subject, is a surprising 
illustration of the effect of devotion to one pursuit, to inca- 
pacitate the mind to apprehend and appreciate subjects foreign 
to their vocation. 


“The evidence adduced,” he says, “from the affinities of the 
languages of different nations in favour of a community of origin is 
of no value, when we know that, among vociferous animals, every 
species has its peculiar intonations, and that the different species of 
the same family produce sounds as closely allied, and forming as na- 
tural combinations, as the so-called Indo-Germanic languages com- 
pared with one another. Nobody, for instance, would suppose that 
because the notes of the different species of thrushes, inhabiting dif- 
ferent parts of the world, bear the closest affinity to one another, 
those birds must all have a common origin ; and yet, with reference 
to man, philologists still look upon the affinities of languages as 
affording direct evidence of such a community of origin among the 
races, even though they have already discovered the most essential 
differences in the very structure of these languages.” * 


Again, in the Christian Examiner for 1850, he says, “as for 
languages, their common structure, and even the analogy in 
the sounds of different languages, far from indicating a deriva- 
tion of one from another, seem rather the necessary result of 
that similarity in the organs of speech, which causes them 
naturally to produce the same sound.” Then why did the 


* Types of Men, p. 72. 
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Hebrews say sus, the Greeks hippos, the Latins equus, the 
- French cheval, the Germans pferd, the English horse, when 
they all mean the same thing ? 


“ Who would now deny,” he adds, “that it is as natural for men 
to speak as it is for dogs to bark, for an ass to bray, for a lion to roar, 
for a wolf to howl, when we see that no nations are so barbarous, so 
deprived of all human character, as to be unable to express in 
language their desires, their fears, their hopes? . . . . . The 
ery of birds of prey is alike unpleasant and rough in all ; the song of 
all the thrushes is equally sweet and harmonious, and modulated 
upon similar rythms, and combined in similar melodies ; the chit of 
all titmice is loquacious and hard; the quack of the duck is alike 
nasal in all. But who ever thought that the robin learned his 
melody from the mocking-bird, or the mocking-bird from any other 
species of thrush? . . . . It were giving up all induction, all 
power of arguing from sound premises, if the force of such evidence 
were denied.” 


Hear that, ye Humboldts and Grimms, ye Bopps and Bun- 
sens! To the first naturalist in the world, saying Quack, and 
speaking Greek are, at bottom, the same thing! The one is 
as natural as the other. Then all young Greeks without in- 
struction, even if brought up in China, should speak Greek, as 
all ducks wherever hatched emit the same nasal quack. There 
cannot be a clearer proof that exclusive devotion to the con- 
templation of material forms incapacitates the mind to under- 
stand mental operations, than that furnished by the above 
extract. How different is the judgment of competent scholars 
on this subject! Alexander von Humboldt says :— 


‘“‘The comparative study of languages shews us that races now 
separated by vast tracts of land, are allied together, and have mi- 
grated from one common primitive seat. . . . . The largest field 
for such investigations into the ancient condition of languages, and 
consequently into the period when the whole family of mankind was, 
in the strict sense of the word, to be regarded as one living whole, 
presents itself in the long chain of Indo-Germanic languages, extend- 
ing from the Ganges to the Iberian extremity of Europe, and from 
Sicily to the North Cape.” 


D. Max Muller says— 

“ The evidence of language is irrefragable, and it is the only evi- 
dence worth listening to, with regard to ante-historical periods. . . . 
There is not an English jury now-a-days which, after examining the 
hoary documents of language, would reject the claim of a common 


descent, and a legitimate relationship between Hindu, Greek, and 
Teuton.” 


The Chevalier Bunsen says— 
“The Egyptian language attests an unity of blood with the great 
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Aramaic tribes of Asia, whose languages have been comprised under 
the general expression of Semitic, or the languages of the family of 
Shem. It is equally connected by identity of origin with those 
still more numerous and illustrious tribes which occupy the greater 
part of Europe, and may, perhaps, alone or with other families, 
have a right to be called the family of Japhet.” 


This family, he says, includes the German nations, the 
Greeks and Romans, the Indians and Persians. Two-thirds of 
the human race are thus identified by these two classes of 
languages, which have had a common origin. By the same in- 
fallible test Bunsen shews that the Asiatic origin of all the 
North American Indians “is as fully proved as the unity of 
family among themselves.”* Every day is adding some new 
language to this affiliated list, and furnishing additional evi- 
dence of the unity of mankind. Had we time and space we 
could exhibit the nature of the evidence derived from this 
source, and shew that it has the force of ocular demonstration, 
to which the counter evidence of variation in the facial angle 
and colour of the skin appears as mere trifling. Suffice it to 
say, that if the affinity between English and Saxon, between 
French and Latin, prove the blood relationship between the 
English and Saxon people, and between the French and 
Romans, then the common origin of the vast body of languages 
above referred to, proves the common origin of the nations 
who speak them. 

The grand objection after all to any theory of diversity of 
species or of origin among men, is that all such theories are 
opposed to the authority of the Bible, and to the facts of our 
mental, moral, and spiritual nature. The Church, as we have 
said, bows to the facts of nature, because they are the voice of 
God. Theories are the stammering utterances of men before 
which she holds her head erect. The Bible says that all 
men are children of a common father. Accordingly, wherever 
we meet a man, no matter of what name or nation, we find he 
has the same nature with ourselves. He has the same organs, 
the same senses, the same instincts, the same faculties, the 
same understanding, will and conscience, the same capacity 
for religious culture. He may be ignorant and degraded ; he 
may be little above the idiot brother who sits with us at our 
father’s table, but we cannot but recognise him as a fellow- 
man. The Bible tells us that all men fell in Adam’s first 
transgression. Accordingly, we search the earth around, and 
we find the evidences of an apostate nature wherever we find 
the human form. Our adorable Redeemer says that he died 


* See Dr Cabell, pp. 213-239. 
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for all men, and bids us preach his gospel to every creature 
under heaven. We go, and nowhere, from Greenland to Caf- 
fraria, do we find any class of men to whom the gospel is not 
the grace of life—none who do not need it, or who are not ca- 

able of being partakers of the salvation which it offers. 
Would that men of science could but enlarge their views. 
Would that they could lift their eyes above the dissecting 
table, and believe that there is more in man than the knife 
can reveal. Then would they feel that the spiritual relation- 
ship of men, their common apostasy and their commor in- 
terest in the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, demonstrate 
their'common nature and their common origin beyond the 
possibility of reasonable doubt. 





Art. V.—Tracts of Bishop Colenso and an American Mis- 
sionary (Rev. Lewis Grout), on the Treatment of Polygamy 
in Converts from Heathenism. Published at Pietermaritz- 
burg, Natal, in 1455, 1856. 

t =a 

SoME time since, we called the attention of our readers, in 

our literary notices, to the controversial tracts of Bishop 

Colenso and Mr Grout, touching the question upon what 

terms polygamist converts ought to be admitted to the Chris- 

tian Church. As for the tracts themselves, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that, while weak arguments are used on both 
sides, Mr Grout makes out by far the strongest case. He re- 
presents the experience of tried missionaries, the well-settled 
convictions of most of the societies which have come in con- 
tact with this question, and that party in the Church of 
Christ which seeks to found pure churches among the hea- 
then, such as will serve as centres of reform, and not be liable 
to be corrupted by heathenism creeping into them ; while the 
new Bishop of Natal expresses the views of a fresh and raw 
emigrant into a novel diocese, and the policy of that looser 
party, which would bring as many as possible into the Church, 
and purify the Church afterwards; which, like the Jesuits in 
China, would accommodate rules and discipline to heathen 
Os pee as far as may be, and make the yoke of Christ as 
ittle galling as possible. 
The great importance of the question, when almost a world 

of heathen polygamists is taken into view, the danger lest di- 
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versities in practice may injure or even destroy established 
Protestant Missions, and the interest which polygamy assumes, 
whether viewed in relation to the Jewish economy, or to our 
own land, induce us to take up this subject more at large. 
What, we propose to ask, does Christian morality and Chris- 
tian policy demand, when a polygamist becomes a convert ? 
Ought the law of Christianity recognised in all Christian 
societies, unless the half heathenish Church of Abyssinia is an 
exception, to be relaxed for his sake and in his case, or ought 
he to conform to it? Nay, has this law itself any firm foun- 
dation, deeper down than old habits of monogamy, in unalter- 
able morality ? 

The inquiry, be it observed, touches not civil legislation, 
but practice within the Christian church. The Christian law- 
maker desires to bring law up to the Christian standard, but 
he may be so situated that he cannot even hope to punish 
those violations of rights which the clearest principles of 
justice condemn. The Christian legislator in this country 

as to allow slavery for a time; the Christian legislator in a 
country emerging out of heathenism might, perhaps, lawfully 
refrain from making laws against slavery and polygamy both. 
But the law for the church is not so flexible. There, however 
given to drunkenness the society is, or to extortion, or to 
other vices, with the person addicted to these sins there 
is to be no fellowship. And thus, within the state, a purified 
society is formed, under the influence of which, when a 
country is ripe for it, a better code of laws can be enacted, 
which in its turn may prepare new generations for the sway 
of Christianity. 

We have, then, to ask, in the first place, whether polygamy 
is condemned by the law of God, in any or all of its successive 
enactments; or whether the testimony of the law and the 
church against it in Christian states is to be ascribed to our 
type of civilization, or to Roman usage expressed in the civil 
and the canon law ;—whether, in short, it is a thing with 
which religion, or only the law of the state, has todo. If this 
question is answered affirmatively, we may then ask whether 
any exception, temporary and partial, ought to be allowed for 
converts out of heathenism. 

The first indication of the Divine will is to be found in the 
numerical equality of the sexes, which, we maintain, prevails 
over the world. The force of this argument may be test 
by supposing that the number of males bore to that of females 
the constant ratio of one to three. Would it not be at least 
plausibly inferred that the Author of nature had provided for 
polygamy as the normal state of mankind? On the other 
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hand, if the sexes are equal in number, we may regard this 
fact both as a sign of what the divine will intended marriage 
to be, and as a proof that polygamy, on an extensive scale, 
must invade the rights of many who are thus precluded from 
becoming husbands. What, then, is the numerical ratio? Care- 
ful statistics in civilized lands, shew that the males born ex- 
ceed the females by between four and six per cent.; that 
through an excess of deaths of male children the sexes ap- 
proach before the age of 17 to a numerical equality ; and that 
between the ages of 17 and 45, the females slightly prepon- 
derate. Beyond the age of 45 again, there is a still larger 
excess of women. Thus we have the two interesting facts, 
that the number of those who are intended for each other is 
in the earlier years of life nearly equal, and by the greater 
waste in one sex, becomes still more so; and that in the years 
when women bear children, a small excess appears in their 
number, as if to allow to husbands a larger range of years 
than to wives. These general facts are slightly modified in 
different countries. In Prussia, where 105 or 106 boys are 
born to 100 girls, by the census of 1846 the ratio is that of 
100 living males ‘of population to 100.241 females, and the 
ratio for the ages between 17 and 45 is almost precisely the 
same. In Sweden, Russia, and the British Islands, there is a 
greater excess of females, whose numbers to those of the men 
are as 107.64, 105, and 104.93 respectively to 100. But with 
regard to Russia, Professor Dieterici* suspects an error in the 
census, and it is certain that commerce and emigration drain 
off more males than females from Great Britain. If we travel 
southward we find a prevailing excess of males, so that the 
ratio in Italy is as 100 males to 98.96 females; but whether 
the human race is more prolific of male life in lower latitudes, 
is what we dare not affirm. In our country, by the census of 
1850, the number of males both in the white race and among 
the slaves is in excess,—in the former more largely, owing, no 
doubt, to the greater number of male immigrants; in the latter 
very slightly, so as to produce the ratio, if we are not deceived, 
of 100.17 to 100. It is worthy of notice, however, that the 
ratio in the free coloured population inclines to the other side, 
there being more than 108 females of this class to 100 males. 
This fact admits of several solutions, upon which we cannot 
now dwell. If, however, all the coloured population is taken 
together in the lump, the result is a ratio of 100 males to 
100.17 females, which comes very close to the conclusions from 
the Prussian census. This result is interesting, as indicating 


* Berlin Transactions for 1848. 
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that the coloured race, in this country at least, does not depart 
from the laws of population which hold good for the white. 
Grouping nearly all Europe and our country together, in a 
population of over 218,000,000, the general ratio of living 
males to females is as 100 to 102.68. And if we take the 
Prussian tables for our guide, somewhat more than one per 
cent. of this excess consists of females past the age of 45. 
Thus evenly, on the great scale and in each particular 
country, do the numbers in the sexes keep pace with one 
another. 

But it has been said by travellers and by physiologists, that 
where polygamy is general there is a decided excess of female 
births, as if by a provision of nature this institution furnished 
its own supplies. If this were so, it would deserve to stand 
by another asserted fact,—that there is an excess of females 
among bastard children. But until better proof is given of 
this assertion than we have yet seen, we shall take the liberty 
to doubt it. In most polygamist countries, a plurality of wives 
is the exception: very few men can afford to maintain more 
than one. We have seen it affirmed, on the authority of Ur- 

uhart, that among the 40,000 Mohammedan inhabitants of 
the island of Crete, scarcely an instance of polygamy is to be 
found. We suppose that in all countries where it prevails, 
multitudes of single men lead a life of licentiousness, while 
the supply of wives, if more are wanted than the country can 
afford, may come from abroad by conquest, as among most. 
savage tribes, where a large number of males are slain in war, 
or through the slave trade, as formerly at Constantinople. In 
India, where we have statistics to some extent, there is an 
uncommonly large excess of males above females; but we 
cannot use this fact in our argument, since it is undoubtedly to 
be accounted for by the murder of female infants by their pa- 
rents, which exists to some degree throughout that country, 
and prevails especially on its western side, in Guzerat and 
Cutch, notwithstanding the diligent endeavours of the English 
authorities to bring it to an end.* 

Bishop Colenso, in his reply to Mr Grout, repeats this asser- 
tion, that polygamy is prolific of females, and brings what he 
calls proofs, from the Zulus, to establish it ; but when his data 
are sifted, they turn out rather against him. The data are as 


* See Wilson’s History of the Suppression of Infanticide in Western India, 
Bombay, 1855. The excellent author of this work says, that “ there is much 
reason to fear that the remarkable disparity between the sexes, which all our 
statistics [in sa reveal, is to be attributed to the comparative neglect and ill- 
treatment of female life.” P.434. And this in a country where polygamy is 
pom indulged. He says elsewhere that “instances are not wanting of J adcja 
chiefs, living in polygamy and concubinage with women of various castes and 
creeds, who allege that they were too poor to rear a single daughter.” P. 74 
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follows :—In four tribes there were found to be 800 men, 
1757 women, and 4075 non-adults, whose age is not specified. 
In four other tribes, his lists give 988 men, 1812 wives, 352 
widows, 1435 girls, and 1720 boys, making a total of 2708 
males and 3599 females. Hence he deduces a ratio of the 
sexes through Kafir-land, of 27 to 36, or 100 to 133.3. But 
the only importance of the tables for our purpose consists in 
the items of boys and girls, The wives can have come in part 
from some other quarter, but the children must be indigenous. 
Now there are nearly 300 more boys than girls upon his list, 
and even allowing the same number of the latter to have been 
caught up at an early age, to swell the sum of wives, the 
decisive fact still remains, that the number of births is about 
equally divided, as in other parts of the world, between the 
sexes. In fact, certain physiological laws, which are in force 
elsewhere, would lead us to suppose that the number of male 
births ought to be in excess, by a greater ratio in polygamist 
than in monogamous countries. It seems to be ascertained 
that there is a tendency to produce male offspring, both when 
the mother is young, and when the man is considerably older 
than the woman.* Both these causes are apt to have fuller 
sweep where polygamy is practised, for the man, as he grows 
older and wealthier, is adding to his stock of wives, and makes 
his selections from young women. 

Another indication of the will of God in regard to marriage, 
is to be found in the words which give us an account of the 
union of the first pair. These remarkable words, so pure and 
beautiful, so elevated above Jewish practice, so superior in 
their conception of marriage to anything which Greece and 
Rome can furnish, are God’s idea of this institution breathed 
into the soul of Adam while yet innocent, and uttered by his 
voice. We are authorized by our Saviour to take them as 
expressing the mind of God. They may be viewed on several 
sides. In the first place, marriage between one man and one 
woman only is permitted, and the burden of proof lies on those 
who would go beyond this strict rule. In the next place, the 
marriage tie is represented as closer than any other. The 
nearest friends, father and mother, are to be left; the man 
cleaves, or, as the original word means, is glued, soldered or 
welded to his wife, and they become one flesh. The union, 
from the nature of it, precludes the same union between either 
of the parties and any other person. How can the man be 


* See Leuckart in Wagner’s Physiol. Worterb., vol. iv., pp, 772-775. It is 
a fact worthy of attention, that among the higher animals the same law of 
sexual equality, or a near approach to it, prevails. Among herbivorous animals 
there are somewhat more males born than females, but among carnivorous, 
somewhat more females than males. Leuckart, U. S., pp. 772-775. 
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one flesh with his wife; how can he not only identify his 
interests with hers and enter into a community of life, but 
even furm one being with her, and at the same time be one 
flesh with another woman? The thingis impossible. Either 
the conception of marriage must be degraded to admit of poly- 
gamy, or being retained in its purity must exclude polygamy. 
And in proportion as the conception of marriage is low 

all the family affections, the view of woman’s destination, the 
standard of morality must sink with it. 

But here arises the inquiry, what is to be thought of the 
polygamy which we trace among the patriarchs of the Jewish 
race, and through a great part of their history. Did it not 
receive the sanction of the divine law, and may not the same 
institution now be at least winked at, until by slow degrees it 
shall die out ? 

No one can deny either that good men in some instances 
practised polygamy, or that the law did not forbid it. With 
regard to the conduct of good men, all that needs to be said 
is, that if not commanded to marry more wives than one, and 
if not forbidden so to do by their own sense of duty, they were 
in the position of ten thousand Christians who follow a custom 
which they conceive to be innocent, but which more light 
would lead them to condemn. The want of light may clear 
them of the charge of departing subjectively from the stan- 
dard of duty, but of course cannot change the objective rule 
itself. 

With regard to the sanction which the Mosaic law gave to 
polygamy, the true view is, that it barely tolerated and even 
restricted the institution. It prohibits a man from being the 
husband of two sisters simultaneously, and from preferring the 
offspring of a favourite to that of a hated wife; it forbids kings 
to multiply wives greatly ; and in other ways hedges the prac- 
tice around, as one which was not to be encouraged. In fact, 
the treatment which polygamy and slavery met with from the 
law, was much the same ; only that slavery, as doing violence 
to the very essential idea of Jewish brotherhood, had heavier 
blows dealt against it. In the single instance of the leviratus, 
a man was not only permitted, but even encouraged to take 
a second wife while a first was living. But the case was one 
in which, perhaps, the man would adopt such a course less 
willingly than in any other. And having the special object of 
keeping the family of a brother from extinction, it could not be 
pleaded in justification of ordinary polygamy practice. — 

Our inquiry may take another shape. as it unworthy of 
a divine revelation to utter no protests against. a practice so 
fraught with evil to mankind? Does such silence, as some 
pretend, argue a defective standard in the Jewish Scriptures, 
VOL. VIII.—NO, XXVIII. Zz 
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and throw suspicion on their claim to emanate from God, or a 
want of wisdom in allowing such an evil to go unnoticed? Or 
must we take the ground that polygamy is not an evil for 
society in all its forms, but like despotism, good for those who 
are degraded and uncivilized ? 

The first charge of defective morality is one which we should 
not regard as worthy of an answer, did not some persons seem 
to take it for granted that because the Jewish polity was from 
God, it was perfect in all its parts. Is God then bound, in 
every revelation, to leave no question of duty unsettled? As 
well might we say that he was bound to disclose all truth at 
once, or in other words, to complete His system of revelation 
at the fall of man. 

The other charge relates to the wisdom of divine revelation, 
in uttering no prohibition of polygamy. The answer to this is 
contained in those words of our Saviour, ‘“‘ Moses for the hard- 
ness of your hearts suffered you to put away your wives.” A 
wise legislator, in laying down a polity, considers what have 
been the past habits of the people, what they will bear, and 
to what they can be trained. It may be that what to an ordinary 
moralist would appear to be a perfect polity, would toa divine 
mind appear the most imperfect one, for the reason that it 
would overthrow itself, and tend besides to break down the 
sense of obligation. God in a legislation for the Jews would 
act, as any other far-seeing legislator would act, only with 
more wise adaptation of means to end. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that the Jewish polity was not an end in itself, 
but a means of keeping a people together and apart from the 
surrounding heathen, until the religious training under the 
polity should render it necessary no longer. Was now every- 
thing to be sacrificed to the theoretical perfection of this make- 
shift? Was the end to be hazarded by too great strictness of 
moral precepts? Will a wise Christian legislator insist on a 
divorce law, or a Maine law, or a Sabbath law, when it is far 
above the standard of a people,—when at the first chance they 
will hurl it off their backs, and riot the more in sin on account 
of the temporary restraint? For our part, we cannot help 
wondering at the inconsistency of those who acknowledge 
that revelation was progressive, and yet find it hard to con- 
ceive that the knowledge of duty should not make progress ; 
and of those who imagine that God in the capacity of a poli- 
tical legislator could take any other course than the wisest 
most patriotic lawgivers have always pursued. 

Polygamy thus was not forbidden, nor much disco 
by the Jewish polity. But it is important to remark that 
Jewish practice gradually leaned towards monogamy. It is 
true that woman under that system could not be all which 
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Christianity has since made of her, and without an exalted idea 
of woman, marriage cannot take its right place; and yet the 
original conception of marriage seems in a degree to have 
had a sway over the Jewish mind. Most of the men of Serip- 
ture, if we except the kings, had but one wife. When the 
 eamacwige of the virtuous woman is drawn in the book of 

roverbs, she is the sole wife and head of the household ; and 
the son of Sirach has a similar conception. “ Zhy wife shall be 
as @ fruitful vine,” is the blessing on the man that feareth the 
Lord, as if but one was thought of. There can be no doubt, we 
think, taking everytlfing together, that polygamy was always 
the exception, and grew rarer down to the age of Christ. 

The principal nations into contact with whom the Jews 
were brought, had monogamy interwoven into their laws, 
Such was the case with the Greeks. In a single instance, a 
king of Sparta was urged by the aythority of the state to 
take another wife because he was childless; but Herodotus, 
who tells the stery, adds that this was not at all S 
usage. There is a charge made against Socrates, that he 
had another wife together with Xanthippe ; and some writers 
of rather an early date add, that during the Peloponnesian 
war a law at Athens permitted bigamy, in order to replenish 
the population. But it is evident that the law is a pure fiction, 
a conjecture to save the credit of Socrates, and as for the 
accusation of bigamy against him, all respectable scholars 
unite in pronouncing it unfounded. 

As for the Romans, their institutions and way of thinking 
were even more in favour of monogamy than those of the 
Greeks. It is enough to cite in proof of their feeling, the 
law as laid down in the code of Justinian: “ Neminem qui 
sub ditione sit Romani nominis binas uxores habere posse 
vulgo patet.” * 

A most conclusive proof of the habits of both nations, is to 
be found in the fact that the language of neither contains, so 
far as we know, a single word which denotes, without ambi- 
guity, what we mean by polygamy and bigamy. In classical 
Greek, the terms which are capable of denoting these relations 
are of very rare occurrence, Among the Fathers, monogamia 
and digamia generally denote, the former marrying but once, 
the other marriage with two wives in succession. ‘Tertullian’s 
treatise de monogamia is a plea against second nuptials, 
although admitted to be lawful. In Latin, the words wnwira, 
bivira, multivira, signify a woman who has had only one, or 
in succession two or many husbands, which last the great faci- 
lity of divorce made quite possible. It was not until some time 


* 1.2. C. de ine, nupt. 
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after our era that the word bigamus, a bigamist, came into use, 
- —a barbarous word which, by its mongrel descent from two 
languages, fitly expressed an unnatural union sanctioned in 
barbarous times.* 

It is not strange, then, that in the age of our Lord and his 
apostles, polygamy should have gone almost out of sight. 

hat Jews still indulged in it, we know from the instance of 
Herod the Great, whose nine contemporaneous wives are enu- 
merated by Josephus ; and Justin Martyr,+ in the second cen- 
tury, still says of them that their teachers allow men to have 
four and five apiece. But there is not so much as a hint, 
except it be in a passage which we shall examine presently, 
that either Christ or the apostles ever encountered this prac- 
tice In all countries under Roman law, or any form of 
Greek, it would be illegal, and the children of a second wife 
would be illegitimate. The probability is, that the Jews, to 
whom the gospel was preached, and certainly all the heathen 
in the countries over which Paul travelled, were strict mono- 
gamists. In some places, the Jews may have had the right of 
observing their own usages, and in oriental countries they 
were free to take more wives than one; but nothing of all this 
appears in the New Testament. § 

It is for this reason, no doubt, that no direct prohibitions of 
polygamy proceeded from Christ or his apostles. The great 
evil among the Jews at our Saviour’s time, was the ease with 
which the husband put away his wife{ Nor were they alone 
in this respect. The Greeks allowed divorce at the pleasure 
of either party, on very trifling grounds ; and at Rome, in the 
last century of its republican existence, as well as afterwards, 
facility of divorce was, next to slavery, the great social evil. 
Let any one explore the private life of the distinguished 
Romans at this period, and he will be struck with the fre- 
quency, as well as the causes of divorce, indicating a deep and 
rapid decline in morals since the time, two centuries before, 
when the first separation from a wife is reported to have taken 
place in the city. Or let him acquaint himself with the his- 
tory of some of the prominent Roman matrons, who thought 
nothing of serving a notice of repudiation on a husband they dis- 
liked, and he will discover one main cause of the corruption 


* This word, too, is generally used of successive bigamy. 
+ Joseph. Antiq. XVII, 1, 3. Just. Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. ed. Otto, Mol. 2, 
. 44 8. 


. } Matt. xxii. 24, is, perhaps, a proof that the Leviratus was still in vogue, 
although the case mentioned is plainly hypothetical. 
§ The Code forbids Jews to have more than one wife. Nemo Judzorum in 
diversa sub uno tempore conjugia conveniat. Cod. 1, 9 de Jud. eg. 7. 
f In our Saviour’s time, the wife could put away her husband, (Mark x. 12.) 
as among the Greeks and Romans. 
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in the empire ;—the sanctity of marriage was gone. There is 
no lack of words when divorce is mentioned. The Greeks had 
one for the husband’s sending away the wife, and another for 
the wife’s quitting the husband ; while in Latin we have the 
synonyms repudium and divortium. 

Such was the state of things which illustrates the wisdom 
of Christ in giving out to his disciples a new and stricter law 
of divorce. The passage in which this law occurs, Matt. xix. 
3-9, is, in many respects, very remarkable. He is called upon, 
as it would seem, to decide ‘Sele two schools of lawyers, 
and gives a rule stricter than either of them had contended 
for. His ordinance is a direct abrogation of the law of Moses. 
He criticises the law of Moses, as one who had higher autho- 
rity and saw the imperfections of these ancient statutes which 
all the Jews venerated. He goes back to a higher and purer 
law, given out at the creation of man. And the law which 
He enacts is unique in its kind: alone among His precepts, it 
takes hold of civil legislation, and prescribes a new standard 
to his people. He seems to have felt that, if marriage could 
be kept pure, His gospel would spread ; that, with a lofty con- 
ception of this primeval institution, all morality could be pre- 
served, but without which such a conception would be impos- 
sible. The good which this charta of marriage has done in the 
Christian world is beyond calculation. 

With most interpreters, we regard this passage as indirectly 
prohibiting polygamy. Adultery cannot be supposed to consist 
in the bare act of putting away, nor in the union of the two 
acts of putting away and of marrying another, but in the 
super-addition of another wife to the lawful wife already 
existing. If polygamy were lawful, divorces might go on freely, 
this law of our Saviour notwithstanding.* What is there in 
it to prevent a man, with three or four wives, from repudiating 
two or three of them, if he contracts no new marriage after- 
wards? He has only to marry all, before divorcing any, and 
the rule is evaded. 

Indeed, it would seem as if of necessity the definition of 
marriage and of adultery must vary together. If marriage is 
a union of soul and body between two, any act of either party 
radically inconsistent with the idea of such a union is an act 
of adultery. But if marriage allows of a man’s having many 
wives, there can be no adultery on his part towards them. 
Any intercourse with another woman may be only the begin- 
ning of a new alliance. 

If we pass from these words of our Saviour, we shall find 
Christian marriage spoken of by the apostles as subsisting 


* We speak of this rale only, and by itself. 
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. between two persons only; no other form of it is alluded to, 
or thought of. A man is allowed to have one wife, but there 
is no more proof that he might have several, than that a woman 
could have several husbands. The most noticeable passages 
are, “let every man have his own wife, and let every woman 
have her own husband,” and that beautiful place where the 
relation of Christ to his own church is made the symbol of 
the relation of the man to his wife. But the spirit of all the 
passages is one. 

We come now to the passage in 1 Tim. iii. 2, where the bishop 
is required to be the husband of one wife, which same rule is 
repeated in regard to the choice of deacons a few verses after, 
and returns again in the epistle to Titus. These words are 
ambiguous ; they can be understood just as easily to prohibit 
successive as simultaneous polygamy in the officers of the 
church. If we decide to give them the latter sense, it may be 
said that such a rule for the officers implies the danger of some 
person being selected who had a plurality of wives. And how 
could this be accounted for but on the supposition that poly- 
gamists were admitted, without any obligation to give up their 
wives, into the communion of believers, True, to this one 
might reply that the other qualifications of the officers ought 
to belong to the members also, but it would be a fair answer 
‘to say that the apostle groups together various characteristics, 
some of which are essential to all Christians, and others not. 
A private member of the church might be a neophyte, but a 
bishop might not be. A private member might not know 
how to manage his children, but such want of skill disqualifies 
the elder for his post. Is it not fair, after this analogy, to say 
that a private believer might be found who was the husband 
of more wives than one? : 

But we are persuaded that the true interpretation is the 
oldest one, that which the earliest of the fathers gave—that 
the apostle looks with disfavour on the choice of a man for a 
bishop who had been twice married. This explanation is all 
but forced on us by a place in the fifth chapter of the same 
epistle (ver. 9), where it is required of a widow who should 
receive aid from the church that she had been the wife of but 
one husband. These words, “having been the wife of one 
man,” are capable of a single meaning only ; how can we sup- 
pose that, in the same epistle, while speaking of a similar 
choice, the apostle used the same expression in a widely dif- 
ferent sense? This, and the consideration that the Greek or 
modified Greek law, prevailing in Ephesus and Crete, can have 
sanctioned monogamy alone, are sufficient to settle the mean- 
ing of this passage beyond a reasonable doubt. And with this 
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view accord some of the best modern jotetaaioen, who have 
gone back to the primitive understanding of the passage. 

But what, it will be asked, can have led the apostle to lay 
down such a rule when he permits even a woman to marry 
the second time? It cannot have been that ascetic influence, 
spreading over the early church from the east, which caused 
marriage to be regarded as a state of inferior purity to single 
life, for in the very next chapter of the epistle he warns 
solemnly against errors of this sort, which were to infest the 
latter times. It is conceivable that he considered second 
marriages as a mark of want of self-restraint in a state of 
society, where the higher motives to marriage, since elicited by 
Christianity, were as yet unknown. It is possible also that he 
took into account the estimate which the heathen would form 
of Christian officers. This would be quite probable, if it could 
be shewn that, as in the case of women, so in that of men 
second marriages were regarded by them as unseemly.* But 
of this we have failed to discover sufficient proof. It is quite 
probable, too, when we reflect that divorce on frivolous pre- 
texts was so wide-spread an evil, that many converts aeabal 
become husbands a second time had repudiated their first 
wives before they entered the Christian Church. Such persons 
would naturally bring scandal on the offices they might bear, 
and it was perhaps to exclude them that the apostle lays down 
a rule, which in other times might not be applicable.t 

But whatever reasons may be given for this rule, the pro- 
gress of opinion after the apostolic times was all in one direc- 
tion, against second marriages, against the marriage of priests, 
to the disparagement of marriage as a state of inferior holi- 
ness. While such opinions prevailed, while marriage was be- 
coming a rigid, indissoluble sacrament, whose force consisted 
more in the consecration by the Church than in the nature of 
the institution, it would be strange if polygamy were ever 
tolerated. No instances have been brought forward of such 
toleraticn in the case of new converts ; although it is not im- 
possible that some of the Catholic missionaries of looser prin- 
ciples, who allowed worse things, may have winked at this. 
The subject is considered in a letter of the t Pope Inno- 
cent III., written in 1212 to the Bishop of Tiberias, and in- 
serted in part in the decretals of Gregory IX.t The letter is 
so noteworthy, as exhibiting the doubts and the decision of 


* The Christian apologist, Athenagoras, calls second marriage “ specious 
adultery.” But all the ethane which we have seen of similar feelings among 
the heathen of the first centuries relates solely to women ing again. 

t Suicer (Thesaur v. digamia) gives this explanation, but errs in giving the 
words, “ husband of one wife,” this limited and special sense. 

t Cap. viii. de divortiis (Lib. iv. 19). 
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the ablest among the popes, that we will give the part relating 
. to this subject in a translation. The passages in brackets are 
excluded from the text of the decretals. 


“‘Forasmuch as the pagans divide their conjugal affection at the 
same time among many women, we may doubt, not without reason, 
whether after conversion they should retain all, or which one of the 
number. [Since patriarchs and other just men, before and after the 
giving of the law alike, are declared to have had more wives than 
one at once,and the contrary does not appear to be commanded in 
the gospel or in the law ; and since pagans are not in subjection to 
canonical ordinances of more recent date, as has been said before ; it 
seems * that now also they make lawful contracts according to their 
usages with several women, whose legitimate unions the water of 
sacred baptism doth not dissolve, and so, after the example of the 
patriarchs, pagans, when converted to the faith of Christ, shall enjoy 
a plurality of wives.] But this seems discordant with and hostile to 
Christian faith, since at the beginning one rib was turned into one 
woman, and the word of God testifies that for this reason a man shall 
leave father and mother and shall cleave to his wife, and they twain 
shall be of one flesh. It saith not three or more, but two ; nor doth 
it say shall cleave to his wives, but to his wife. Without any hesita- 
tion, we affirm that no one could ever lawfully have several wives at 
once, unless it had been conceded to him by divine revelation. In- 
deed, this true opinion is proved by the testimony of the truth, which 
beareth witness in the gospel that whosoever shall put away his wife 
[except it be for fornication] and marry another, committeth adultery. 
If, then, when a wife is put away, another cannot lawfully be taken 
in marriage, @ fortiori she caunot when the first is retained, whereby 
it plainly appears that plurality in both sexes as it regards marriage,— 
since they are not to be judged by unequal rules,—is to be reprobated.” 
The heading of this chapter of the decretals, which contains, 
as we suppose, the judgment of the collector on the matter, is 
in these words: “If a pagan had several wives before, after 
believing, he shall cleave to the one first married.” 

The Council of Trent added its sanction to the received 
practice,—* If any one shall say that it is lawful for Christians 
to have several wives at once, and that this is prohibited by 
no divine law, let him be accursed.” t 

This decree of the Fathers at Trent was passed in 1563, 
About a quarter of a century before this had occurred the 
famous scandal of the double marriage of Philip, Landgrave of 
Hesse, one of the political chiefs of the Reformation, yet one whose 
unsteady and unreliable character gave to the friends of that 
cause much concern. He had felt, and apparently with good 
reasons, an aversion towards his wife. He had lived in sin, 
and being stung by his conscience, had abstained from the 


*It is plain from what follows, that he gives the reasons for such liberty as 
fairly as he can without accepting them, so that videtur, it seems, has the same 
sense as if it were videri potest—it might sem. 

t Cone. Trid. Sess. XXIV., de sacram. matr. 
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eucharist. At this time he conceived a passion for a young 
lady in his sister's court, who rejected his advances, unless she 
should be united to him in a lawful way ; or at least, insisted 
on the ceremony of marriage. His wife’s consent was ob- 
tained, and the pliant Bucer, with some theologians of the 
court, were ready to give their satisfaction. But it was im- 
portant that the great lights of Wittemberg should be drawn 
in to add their approval, which was almost like the dispensa- 
tion of a pope. Luther and Melancthon first urged the Land- 
grave to live a life of self-denial, but after certain revelations 
or confessions which he made to them, and after being con- 
vinced that he would continue to sin, they agreed to the mar- 
riage, on the condition that it should be kept profoundly secret. 
The mother of the young lady found it necessary for her own 
justification to divulge it, and so the scandal spread over the 
world. This was in 1540. ; 

The mistake of the reformers was great, but not wholly with- 
out excuse, and must by no means be looked on as proceeding 
from a desire to secure a vacillating partisan by immoral com- 
promises. Although Luther was settled in his mind as to the 
general unlawfulness of polygamy, he seems to have thought 
that what was endured in the patriarchs, might in extreme 
cases, (of which this was one), be endured under the Christian 
economy. When he rejected the notion that marriage was a 
sacrament, he perhaps threw it too entirely into the hands of 
the civil power. But what brought him into his difficulty was 
two practices of the old Church, secret marriage, and the con- 
fessional. Secret marriages, although frowned upon by ordi- 
nances of the medieval Church, had been connived at, and 
“concubinage, the milder form of them, until this- day is 
covered by the seal of confession, so that one cannot know in 
all cases in what relation secret absolutions stand to the ex- 
communication of the sinner, or rather knows well that the 

ublic concubinage of princes has not been punished with pub- 
ic excommunication.” * 

The part which the reformers took in this affair cost them 
vast pain. Melancthon nearly died of mortification or remorse, 
when it was made public ; and Luther resolved to confess that 
he erred and played the fool. When Ferdinand, the German 
king, brother of Charles V., heard of it, he is reported to have 
said that for a time he had been quite inclined to the evan- 
gelical doctrine, but had changed his mind, owing to this affair. 
“Who,” says Ranke, “can measure the effect which a scandal 
of this sort, proceeding as it did from the party which claimed 


* Translated from an article of Prof. J. P. Lange, of Zurich, in the Allgem. 
Monatsschr., Sept. 1852, entitled, ‘‘ The Tragic Passages in the Life of the Re- 
formers.” Comp. Hare’s Vindication of Luther, and Ranke’s German History in 
the time of the Re 


formation, vol. iv., pp. 255-263. 
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to be Christian par eminence, has produced on the tone of feel- 
‘ing over all the world.” 

A contemporary sovereign, the elector Joachim II. of Bran- 
denburg, on hearing of these events, exclaime, “‘ Who has for 
this long while heard of a sillier affair?” And he thought that 
it must have cost the devil much pains to have hit on the plan 
of throwing such a block in the way of the gospel. hat 
would he have said had he foreseen similar events, in which 
one of his descendants, sitting on the throne of Prussia, was 
an actor? The successor of the great Frederic, Frederick Wil- 
liam IL, not content with having divorced one wife, and taken 
another, and with one principal mistress, besides a number 
of temporary subordinates, cast his eyes on a young lady of 
some rank, who rejected his proposals, unless he would get the 
queen’s consent and go through with the ceremony of a left- 
handed secret marriage. The consistory, says a historian, pre- 
vious to the marriage ceremony, declared the marriage admis- 
sible, appealing in defence of it to the double marriage of 
Philip the Magnanimous, which was tolerated by Luther and 
Melancthon. After the death of this woman, another noble lady 
lived with him on the same terms, and the marriage was 
blest in the chapel at Charlottenburg by the court preacher 
Zéllner. Such events indicate a deep moral degradation, 
which rendered necessary and Pala that flood of woes 
which, a few years afterwards, fell on Prussia. Had the ex- 
ample of Philip of Hesse, instead of being appealed to in rare 
instances, given the law in Protestant countries to subsequent 
times, we can scarcely doubt that the Protestant religion 
would have become extinct. 

The considerations which have occupied us hitherto, shew 
that there is a natural primeval law of marriage, inconsistent 
with polygamy, which law our Lord restored in its purity as 
the rule of obligation within his Church, and which, with a 
few disastrous exceptions, has been observed from the first. 
We are now furnished with the principles which are to apply 
to the case of polygamist converts. According to the law of 
Christ, and the true idea of marriage, the second wife is nota 
legitimate one however she may be such according to the laws 
of the land. If his first wife chooses to remain with her hus- 
band, he cannot be other than an adulterer, provided he re- 
tains his-connection with any other wife after his conversion. 
But if, being an unbeliever, she chooses to depart, let her de- 
part. “A brother or sister is not under bond in such 
cases.” This rule of the apostle, made for cases where one of 
the parties in marriage is a heathen, throws the decision as to 
future union upon the heathen party. If on this side there is 
a determination to free one’s self of the marriage yoke, the 
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other side is under no bon but may regard the relation as 
finally terminated. For t that appears, the apostle in- 
tends even to allow remarriage to the believer who has been 
deserted at his or her conversion. But suppose, it may be 
said, that none of the convert’s heathen wives will quit him. 
We answer that the rule of Christ here applies ; that the first 
wife alone can be regarded as a lawful one. Her choice may 
modify the relation between her and her husband according 
to the apostle’s rule, but cannot nullify the rule of the Saviour. 

We speak here only of the marriage relation, as the Chris- 
tian church is bound to treat it; the polygamist has civil duties 
also, which his old relation or the general law of morality 
imposes on him. The women who have lived with him inno- 
cently, he is bound to support and help to the utmost of his 
power, until they can be otherwise provided for; and his chil- 
dren he is bound to support, at least equally with the man in 
a Christian land, who in his life of ungodliness has had chil- 
dren born out of wedlock. The rules of inheritance go on as 
they did before. Christianity does nothing more nor a than 
deposit its sacred idea of marriage in a depraved society, and 
realise that idea at once in a Christian fellowship gathered 
out of it. 

It would seem as if these views, in which we believe there 
is a general agreement between Protestants and Catholics, are 
not accepted by all the authorities in the English Church, 
An article in the New York Observer, informs us that Arch- 
bishop Whately has lent his sanction to Dr Colenso’s opinion. 
He is there quoted as saying that— , 


“ Puzzle-headed people are apt to confound together the ane 
of a contract which is, in a Christian community, not allowed, an 
the keeping to a contract which, when it. was made, was lawful. I 
hold with the Bishop, that a man who puts away a wife, even 
though he has another, causeth her to commit adultery.” 


Until we have more authority for imputing this opinion to 
so clear-headed a man as Archbishop Whately, we shall allow 
ourselves to suspect that it is falsely ascribed to him; but 
whether his or not, it is certainly liable to attack on various 
sides. In the first place, will it be pretended that every con- 
tract, which is lawful, or is permitted by the laws in a 
heathen country, is binding on a Christian conscience? Ifso, 
the man, who just before his conversion had en to make 
a lot of idols t order, or to make rain, would be obliged to 
fulfil his contract, when he had learned that the “ idols of the 
heathen were vanity and a lie,” and that there are none 
“among the vanities of the Gentiles which can cause rain.” 
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In some African tribes, according to Mr Grout, a man may 
take a mother and her daughter as his wives together. Is this, 
too, a lawful contract? The opinion really assumes, also, that 
there are no Christian rules in regard to marriage ; that it is 
all an affair of contract ; that Christian communities have, as 
all have, made laws against bigamy, not because it is forbid- 
den by Christ’s law, but because it would have, like gambling 
houses, an immoral influence. For if it be forbidden, such a 
contract is as valid to the believer as a contract to assassinate 
heretics, and no more. But the opinion goes still further, and 
takes higher ground. Not only may the polygamist retain his 
wives, but he must. The king of Ashantee, if he puts away 
one of the 3333 which travellers ascribe to him, “ causeth her 
to commit adultery.” But who will put Zulu or Marquesas 
marriage in the same category with Christian or even Jewish, 
and if Christ has given any law on the matter, is it not 
adultery for the Christian to have for a wife more than one 
woman? The view of Whately gives the man the benefit of 
heathenism after he has renounced it, as far as polygamy goes, 
but denies it to him, as far as divorce goes. The opposite 
view admits that he was ignorant, and so far innocent in his 
Pagan state, but subjects him at his conversion to the laws of 
Christianity. Where church discipline is loose and almost 
obsolete, as in England, it is comprehensible that the first of 
these views should find some favour. Where it is in its vigour, 
the other will be pretty sure to prevail. 

But it is hard, says Dr Colenso, to require confiding, affec- 
tionate wives, to leave their husband, and cases of peculiar 
difficulty can be conceived of, as where the necessity of put- 
ting away one wife might sever Christian converts. As for 
sacrifice of affection in a Zulu harem, we are rather incredu- 
lous. We have heard of John Buncle’s regarding each of his 
five successive wives as better than her predecessor, and as 
perfection for the time being ; and perhaps each of them may 
have regarded Buncle with the same feeling. But we imagine 
that between a Zulu and his five wives there is not quite so 
much sentiment, and still less of it between the ladies them- 
selves. As for hard cases, we can readily admit that they may 
sometimes occur, and if the principle of monogamy were not 
worth maintaining in spite of many hard cases, we might be 
inclined to surrender it. But the missionaries assure us that 
the thing is not so difficult of management after all ;—that 
the converts expect to renounce plurality of wives, and to 
come under Christian law. This is sometimes a point to which 
their own untaught sense of propriety brings them before any 
direct teaching. Thus a missionary, whom Mr Grout quotes 
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in his second pamphlet,* gives the result of his experience as 
follows :— 


“‘ The bishop doubts whether the missionaries can produce a case 
in which a man had two wives and put one of them away, and there 
was not some ‘piteous tale of wrong’ connected with it. Now, T 
can tell him that I have had four cases of polygamists. In two of 
them only the wives, and not their husbands, were believers ; in the 
third, both the husband and his two wives believed ; in the last, the 
husband and the younger wife, the elder having already separated 
from the husband, as she was opposed to his becoming a believer. 
They all came to me, previous to their baptism, desiring me to sepa- 
rate them. To this I objected, telling them that polygamy was 
their own, not mine, to settle ; and I positively disclaim to have done 
anything in the matter. They had seen the believers of other mis- 
sionaries, and had learned from them that they had separated and 
arranged to live with one wife ; and so they also arranged among 
themselves, and decided to retain each his first wife, and put away 
the second. ‘To this even the unbelieving husbands consented freely, 
as they desired to remain with their first wife. Each of the dis- 
missed wives was provided for as the circumstances of the husband 
would allow. They lived each with her own children, some distance 
from the house of the other wives. And I can testify that-no one 
of them has ‘ a piteous tale of wrong’ to tell. It appears to me, 
then, that it is not the native who finds fault with such arrange- 
ments, but the bishop himself, simply because he thinks that there 
must be some ‘ wrong,’ though he cannot prove it from positive facts,, 
But as for compelling a polygamist to put away his wives—I would 
and ought not ; for if a native believer must be compelled to that act, 
there is no moral value in the case ; and a necessity for compulsion 
by me would only shew that he is not a believer at heart, for a be- 
liever at heart will be compelled by the Spirit of God ; and in my 
opinion, one who is not a believer at heart is not worth being com- 
pelled at all.” 

Supposing now that extreme cases allowed a mitigation of 
the established Christian rule, we may still ask whether the 
importance of a rigid adherence to the rule is not so great 
that, in sound Christian policy, it ought to exclude all excep- 
tions. We think that it is, and just here the experience of 
the missionaries is a most valuable testimony, nearly the whole 
weight of which is on one side. It coincides with the expe- 
rience of the world and the divine law. : 

The true idea of marriage is, next to the true idea of God, 
the most essential element of moral and civilized society. .On 
the other hand, polygamy and slavery are the deep curses 
which sin has engraven on the history of man. In fact poly- 
gamy is two institutions condensed into one, slavery and mar- 


* An Answer to Dr Colenso’s “ Letter” on Pi y > Pe aoa 
Grout, an American Missionary. Pietermaritzburg, P.8%. . ; 
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riage. Aristotle makes the man, the wife, and the slave the 
three parts of the family ; but polygamy goes beyond him, and 
unites together the slave and the wife in one person. It is 
the safest kind of slavery, for the mother will not generally 
run away with her child; and her friends who sold her for 
cattle, or at some other price, will not readily take her back at 
the forfeit of their dower. In some aspects, it is the mildest 
kind of slavery, but it is terrible in its consequences, for the 
sexes must conspire in their influence in order to make a per- 
fect society, and here the influence of one sex is nothing or 
worse. No thorough polygamy tribe has risen to refinement, 
or even to importance. The nations of historical renown and 
world-wide influence either never had it or shook it off. The 
savage all over the world is now a polygamist, and must remain 
@ savage as long as he continues so, 

Such being the case, as will be admitted by all without he- 
sitation, it must evidently retard the spread of civilization and 
of Christianity if polygamists are permitted to become mem- 
bers of the Christian church. As soon as this exception to 
the general law of Christian marriage is allowed, the testi- 
mony of the church in regard to true marriage becomes greatly 
weakened. It is composed of two factions, one of which, the 
new converts, takes the lower standard of morality in regard 
to the most important of human institutions. How can they 
agree in the general tone of their feelings and character, in 
family training, or even in religious views? Will not the men 
of one wife, who have been brought up in the bosom of the 
church, be apt to feel that a privilege is denied to them—that 
a kind of premium is held out to new comers, in which they 
cannot share? Will not the converts, as they can come in 
without renouncing their heathenish habits, prove in many 
cases anything but desirable members of the Christian com- 
munity, half heathens, still votaries of lust, still incapable of 
instituting Christian families? Will not family religion thus 
be kept at a low ebb, and the recruits from within the pre- 
cincts of the church, as well as those from without, be of a 
degenerate sort ? And meanwhile, as the converts may retain 
their polygamy for generations, how slow must be the process 
of transformation in the state, and therefore how feeble the 
auxiliaries of the gospel in exalting the state to the condition 
of a Christian commonwealth. 

Let no one imagine that savages and idolaters are to be car- 
ried, by slow degrees, through successive stages before they 
reach the evangelical level; that they are to pass through a 


preparatory stage, something like Judaism, first before they 
can completely put on Christian civilization. Such is not the 
plan of the gospel. It enables the most degraded to leap 
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over those barriers which obstructed the p of man for 
centuries, and to come at once to the truth and purity of 
Christ. It goes in quest of no shows appealing to the senses, 
in order to train the savage mind ;—that experiment has been 
too disastrous to the world to be ever repeated. It allows of 
no accommodation to ancient superstitions, but strives to fix 
a gulf between the heathen age and the Christian, which will 
not be passed. It would be a poor prospect for the world if 
each newly converted tribe of pagans must have a Jewish 
period or a medizval period, instead of being made, in the 
second at Jeast or third generation, a refined, intelligent 
Christian community. If Christianity were thus to put forth 
only abridged power, civilization would go ahead of her—but 
what kind of civilization? Such as some adventurers would 
with them into the islands of the South Seas, a godless 
civilization which would prove the test foe of the gospel. 
If Africa is to be redeemed and exalted, Christians must not 
go there carrying heathen, or, if you please, Jewish customs in 
one hand and the gospel in the other, but from the first must 
wage war with the two great curses of that continent, slavery 
and polygamy. We want no more such Christians as those of 
Abyssinia, who have not till now outlived their half-Christian 
riod, and in consequence have been of less than no account 
in the propagation of religion. 

But how is polygamy in Africa, and especially among the 
Zulus? Is it of any milder type than elsewhere? We have 
no time to trace it through all the dark regions of that unhappy 
continent, but the statements of Mr Grout and of his brother 
missionaries shew, that in the southern part of the continent 
it retains its worst features. First of all, the young girl is sold 
without her consent to a man who can pay for her in cattle, 
and is compelled to go to her purchaser. “I have heard,” 
says one witness, a civil magistrate, “ of frequent instances of 
= woman’s father a i eae hie of torture” to 
effect this purpose. Next, “after a r properly paid 
es his wife.” says the rt a Dohne, “ ~ becomes Laci te 

is lawful property, just like his ox, cow, or or anythi 

he has rend wer 2 It follows, then, that none vatthineslf/hes - 
right to dispose of it. If he likes, he may kill his wife, just as 
he does his dog, without being guilty, since he can defend him- 
self by [saying] I have bought her once for all.” The wife is 
of course a slave and does all the work: when her labours have 
increased the stock of cattle, another is bought, and still an- 
other. And so the daughter of each new additional wife 

to purchase cattle, and the cattle to buy more wives, 

there are those who own a number, and others too poor to 
purchase one. “There are three or four young men now be- 
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longing to my station,” says Mr Grout, “ professors of religion, 
seeking for wives and thus far unsuccessful ; first, because 
they cannot find Christian girls; secondly, because they can- 
not pay so high for a heathen girl as sore old polygamist who 
is enriched by his other wives and the sale of his daughters ; 
and thirdly, because most of the heathen natives, wishing to 
keep up their polygamic system, are unwilling to give the 
monogamic Christian law any such sanction and success as 
would be involved in their allowing their girls to marry 
Christians.” 

In this system of domestic slavery, there is “among most of 
the tribes, a grade of subordination running through the whole 
company of wives. The husband sets one, generally the first, 
over the rest. These, the rest, are mere common women, ser- 
viles not only to the husband, but also to the superior wife. 
The second, also, in some tribes, is over the third, the third 
over the fourth, and soon. Hence, while on the one hand, the 
whole system of polygamy is one of grinding oppression to the 
entire female sex, yet we see that every wife is more or less 
interested in having the number multiplied, as every new wife 
becomes a sort of slave to the rest.” 

The polygamy of South Africa disregards the sacred laws of 
kindred. ‘A man may marry several sisters, all daughters of 
the same father or mother, and all constituting the wives of 
the same man alone and at the same time.” This is allowed 
among the Zulus of Natal, according to Mr Grout. Another 
missionary, whom he quotes, says:—“ As we go inland, we 
meet with tribes among which it is lawful for the son to in- 
herit, as his own, the wives of his own father ; and it is no un- 
common thing for a household of children to belong by birth 
to two individuals, who stood to each other in the relation of 
father and son ; no uncommon thing for a woman to bear one 
child to a man, and afterwards to the eldest son of that man; 
to both of whom she stood at different times in the relation of 
wife, according to the polygamic ties of that people.” 

In this case, property in wives descends by inheritance. 
* Another iniquitous characteristic of polygamy, at least among 
the natives of Natal, is a law and custom for the younger 
brother to take over as his own the wives of his deceased 
elder brother. This greatly magnifies the evils of the more 
simple form of polygamy among them, and not unfrequentl 
becomes a bane to that small amount of natural affection whic 
might otherwise have had an existence.” So says Mr Grout, 
and proceeds to cite, on the authority of another missionary, 
the case of a boy twelve or thirteen years old, who thus be- 
eame the husband of his brother’s widows. They refused to 
marry him, and the first wife ran away, but was brought back 
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by force. When at length a child was born, it died in cireum- 
stances which pointedstrongly to infanticide. 

But though the wife is the husband's property, he can on 
various pretexts get rid of her, by sending her back to her re- 
lations. On this point we will let another of the missionaries 
speak.* 

“The Kafir has no idea of any such thing as ‘injustice’ or ‘wrong’ 
in discontinuing the connection which he has formed with any woman. 
He feels at perfect liberty to dismiss any of his wives, if she does not 
please him in every respect ; and he does so—puts her away—and 
that, too, on the main ground that he has bought her, and bought her 
under no condition whatever, except that, according to the custom 
of his country, he has a right to send her back from whence she 
came, Under the meanest pretexts can he send her back, and none 
can compel him to receive her again. If he can find the least fault 
in her, he can reclaim the cattle. Or, if the woman’s relatives force 
him to take her back, by refusing to restore the cattle, they must 
stand the consequences ; and awful is the condition of that female! 
I know of cases where women have left their husband, conscious of 
having giving offence ; and though the husband entreated them to 
return, they could not be persuaded, and would rather have suffered 
death ; for death, they said, was their destination if they returned, 
—not, perhaps, from the hnsband, but from his other wives! Such 
a case has occurred in my neighbourhood.” 


Such is Kafir polygamy, so far as its legal state and the laws 
of the people are concerned. But who shall fathom its moral 
pollutions? Mr Grout shrinks from the task. Being com- 
pelled to enter into its evils, he still declines “to name some 
of the more offensive and revolting characteristics and attend- 
ants of this unseemly practice.” It is enough to say in a word 
that while it degrades and defiles marriage, it is far from con- 
centrating within that institution the sensuality of the people: 
on the contrary, the door is open to the gratification of every 
sensual desire, both among the young and between married 
men and unmarried women. Thus the loss of the true idea of 
marriage demoralizes all the parts of the family, degrades the 
woman, brutalizes the man, destroys family happiness, spreads 
its curse over the young, and is in truth the principal obstacle 
which Christianity has to encounter. 

Could not a Christian church be justified, then, if it had no 
rules relating to this subject laid down by Christ, in. enacting 
them, and in controlling by them admission to the ordinances 
of the Gospel? Is there anything in caste, or in many of the 
superstitions of our Saxon ancestors—such as those attending 
the eating of horse-flesh, which believers were obliged to re- 


* An Answer to Dr Colenso’s “ Letter” on Polygamy, by Rev. Lewis Grout, 
an American Missionary. Pietermaritsburg, 1856,—p. 98. 
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nounce—as corrupting as this practice would be, if tolerated 
in the new converts of the Church? And yet, Bishop Colenso, 
with his views of duty, has given the chiefs of the Zulus an 
“ assurance, that he will not interfere with their married life as 
already constituted.” We respect his independence in coming 
out boldly with his opinions, but they will, without doubt, be 
disastrous, if persevered in, to the whole cause of missions in 
Africa. We rejoice to see the English Church putting on new 
zeal as well for the religious improvement of the degraded at 
home, as for the conversion of the heathen. Surely, no church, 
if animated by the spirit of apostolic times, could do so much, 
for it has more wealth, easier access to every part of the world, 
more power to support it, than any other church in Christen- 
dom. But if its missionaries should adopt but this single bale- 
ful principle of allowing polygamist converts to become mem- 
bers of the Christian body as they are, it were better for the 
world that it should confine itself to its own long-neglected 
population, better that it should leave the heathen to Dissen- 
ters, and Americans, and Germans, better for the future pro- 
spects of Christianity, that it should draw off its future mis- 
sionaries from every field, than that it should give a temporary 
support to polygamy. 





Art. VI.—Rev. 0. H. Spurgeon. 


SoME three years ago the fame of a bold young preacher broke 
on the multitudes of London, and its echo soon reached across 
the Atlantic. He was young, being only twenty years of age ; 
he made no pretensions to learning, never having a 
literary institution in the character of a pupil ; he was unhe- 
ralded by brilliant antecedents. Being born in humble life, 
he was unpractised in either the art of oratory or of preaching, 
his public efforts having consisted of addresses before Sunday 
schools, and a very brief but successful orate over an ob- 
scure Baptist Church at Waterbeach. In personal appearance 
he was not prepossessing ; in style he was plain, practical, 
simple ; in manner, rude, bold, egotistical, approaching to the 
bigotted ; in theology, a deep-dyed Calvinist ; in Church rela- 
tions, an uncompromising Baptist. We could scarcely imagine 
@ more unpromising list of qualifications, or rather disquali- 
fications for public favour. Vet the fame of this young man 
spread throughout London, and from London through Europe 
and America, with a rapidity that has never, perhaps, been 
equalled in the history of preaching, and his labours suddenly 
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gathered around him masses of anxious hearers, curpessing 
everything of the kind since the days of Wesley and i 
field, if indeed the audiences of those ey equalled the 
vast crowds which gather to hear this yout 

The growth of his popularity, the enlargement of his influ- 
ence, the growth of his power have gone steadily on, each year 
adding new laurels to his name, each public effort drawing 
around him a widening circle of admiring hearers, Most, 
even of his friends, looked upon him as a brilliant but tran- 
sient meteor, and tremblingly ompenee the time when, like a 
meteor, his light would expire. His enemies thought him an 
over-zealous, fanatical enthusiast, whose burning zeal would 
soon consume both itself and him. Nearly all feared that he 
would become intoxicated with the large draughts of popu- 
larity which he had daily to drink, or that he would not be 
able, owing to the want of variety, to sustain the reputation 
he had so suddenly acquired. Neither result has happened. 
He has disappointed all. He has grown more humble as he 
has grown more popular ; there has been no waning of his 
reputation, no diminution of his power, no fluctuation in his 

rogress. His course has been steadily onward and upward, 
he stands out to-day before the world as the most famous 

reacher of the day, and the name of Spurgeon has become a 
Scania word in Europe and America, mentioned along- 
with those of Whitefield, Newton, Summerfield, and Irving 
of days gone by, and crowned as the successful rival of 
Cumming, Melville, Noel, and Punshon, the first English 
preachers. 

Such success presents a problem which it is the duty and 
interest of the Church to solve. Twice on every Sabbath of 
the year thousands gather to hear this young preacher of the 
gospel. Surrey Hall is packed to its utmost capacity.. Be- 
tween five and six thousand eager listeners are crowded in 
the spacious area, each paying for the Pep It is not 
unusual for the spacious body of the hall, the three broad 
galleries, the several aisles, and all vacancies about the pulpit 
and doors to be occupied, and hundreds turn away unable to 
find footing within the audience-room. And this is no novel 
fact ; it was a fact realised in Exeter Hall; it was a fact in 
the large new chapel built for him in New Park Street; and 
it is a fact which has been weekly realised for many months 
in Surrey Musical Hall. Nor is this the limit of his power to 
draw an audience ; it is only the limit of his audience-room. 
It is only necessary to throw open the doors of the vast 
tal Palace, and twenty-five thousand anxious hearers 
to face the young preacher. Here, then, is a success unequal-’ 
led in the history of the past, in the rapidity of its develop- 
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ment, and in the vastness of its results. Here is a phenomenon 
unprecedented in the history of audiences, whether in the 
sphere of religion, literature, politics, or amusement. What 
is this phenomenon? It is not that an orator attracts a 
crowd—that is often done—but it is, that a young preacher of 
the gospel, under the most unpromising circumstances, should, 
in the space of three years, rise to such an elevation of popu- 
larity and power as to attract, day after day, six thousand 
paying auditors, from all classes of society, to hear the gospel. 
“ This is a result unequalled in the gathering of audiences, 
even where dramatic genius, where the enchantment of music, 
where the appliances of pleasure, where the magnificent adorn- 
ings of art, and the thrill of eloquence have united to attract. 
Neither Macready, nor Garrick, nor Forrest, nor Jenny Lind, 
nor Rachel, nor Gough, nor Clay, nor Choate has done it.” 
Its nearest approximation is in the history of our own Henry 
Ward Beecher. And the phenomenon is the more remark- 
able, in that this gathering is around the pulpit, where no art 
wins and no pleasure stimulates, and occurs where hundreds 
of other audience-rooms are opened for the same purpose, with 
pulpits occupied by men of learning, eloquence, and piety. 

What is it that constitutes the power of Mr Spurgeon, and 
makes Surrey Hall, week after week, the centre of gathering 
thousands? Is it because he is the most eloquent man, the 
most learned man, or the most godly man among the clergy 
of London? Neither of these is true of Mr S. His power is 
not found in his eloquence, his learning, his extraordinary 
piety, his personal appearance, his superior manner, or the 
unusual excellence of his matter, alone considered, for in all 
these he is surpassed by more than one English preacher. 

The question becomes a still more interesting and important 
one at this day, when so much is said of the “ preaching for 
the times,” when there seems to be rather a repulsion than 
an attraction between the pulpit and the people, when the 
Churches of our towns and cities, although with an aggregate 
capacity greatly below what is needed for the accommodation 
of the multitudes of our people, are left but partially filled, 
and when numbers of our preachers, eloquent, learned, and 
godly men, are left to utter their lessons, or display their 
eloquence, or breathe out their pious worship, over a chilling 
array of empty pews. We sometimes attribute this wide- 
spread indifference to preaching to loss of novelty in gospel 
truth, to increased wickedness and hardness of human nature. 
or to the many obstacles which we suppose may be found in 
the intensely earnest and worldly life of the present day. Yet 
with all these circumstances existing, the pulpit presents its 
attractions, and is surrounded by multitudes, “ when a White- 
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field, a Summerfield, a Duff, a Beecher, a Punshon, or a Spur- 
geon is found to fill it.” Do not these names suggest the 
uestion, whether some of the difficulty may not be found in 
the pulpit itself? or at least, does not the vast success of these 
men intimate that a remedy may be found in some change of 
preaching ? , 
Before attempting to discover the secret of Mr Spurgeon’s 
ower and success, let us first look at the man, let us see what 
is in him, and from what he is, detect, if we can, the secret of 
what he dues. 

Rev. C. H. Spurgeon was born at Kelvedon, in Essex, on 
the 19th of June 1834. He is, therefore, but little over twenty- 
four years old. His father and grandfather are both still 
living, and are Independent ministers, neither of them giving 
evidence of possessing those talents which have won this great 
popularity for their son. His literary advantages were small, 
and his opportunities of acquiring education were but brief; 
an ordinary English education was received at Colchester, and 
a year was passed in the Agricultural College at Maidstone, 
where his attention appears to have been directly chiefly to 
the natural sciences, for which he acquired a great fondness. 
Some further opportunities of mental culture were afforded him 
while acting in the capacity of usher in a school at Newmarket, 
and he subsequently filled the same office for a short time in 
a day school at Cambridge. Mr Spurgeon’s education, if in- 
deed it may be called by that name, was secured rather by 
extensive reading than through the process of intellectual 
training. He began the assiduous study of books at an early 
period, and has evidently, ever since, been a comprehensive 
reader of whatever he deems of practical use. His sermons 
abound in quotations, both of prose and poetry, from Bacon 
to Mrs Stowe, and from Shakspeare to Wesley. Bunyan is 
his favourite author; Charles Wesley furnishes the greatest 
amount of his poetry. He has been a reader of Jay, anda 
student of Leighton. Mr Spurgeon is mighty in the Scrip- 
tures. We would not say that he has been a great student of 
the Bible, but he has evidently been a great reader of the 
Bible. He exhibits a remarkable familiarity with Scripture 
facts, and his sermons are full of striking rn accurate Scri 
ture quotations. To his diligence as a great reader, the ts 
of which he retains in a capacious and ready memory, he adds 
the*habit of careful observation of men and nature. He is a: 
lover of nature, and watches her movements with a keen and 
admiring eye; while, through the discipline of a diversified 
life, Providence has furnished him the opportunity of securing: 
an early and accurate knowledge of human nature. Since his’ 


conversion his reading and his studies have been in the light o¢ 
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the cross. He has “ built his studio on Calvary ;” he has 
‘*<taken a hermit’s cell in the Garden of Gethsemane, and laves 
his brows with the waters of Siloa.” “Qnce,” he remarks, “I 
ut all my knowledge together in glorious confusion; but now 
f have a shelf in my head for everything, and whatever I read 
or hear I know where to stow it away. Ever since I have 
known Christ, I have put Christ in the centre as my sun, and 
each secular science revolves around it as a planet, while the 
minor sciences are satellites to their planets.” 

While at Newmarket he began to address the Sunday school 
children, and that in such a style as attracted grown-up 
hearers, At Cambridge this practice was continued, with the 
addition of frequent visits to the neighbouring villages, where 
he preached on Sabbath evenings, and also frequently during 
the week. While engaged in this work the Baptist Church 
at Waterbeach called him to be their pastor. He accepted the 
invitation, and while giving full Sabbath labour to his people, 
eleven villages shared the advantage of his sermons on week- 
days, which in a single year amounted to more than three 
hundred and fifty extra sermons. In January 1854 he was 
invited to undertake the pastorate of the Baptist Church in 
New Park Street, London. The fame of the young preacher 
spread rapidly throughout the metropolis, and before six 
months had passed Mr Spurgeon was the most attractive 
preacher in London. His spacious chapel was packed with 
eager auditors, long before the time of service. From New 
Park Street Chapel Mr S. removed to Exeter Hall, and 
from thence to Surrey Musical Hall, a vast audience-room, 
capable of accommodating six thousand hearers, and though 
he has been before the London public for three years and a 
half, still every appearance of Mr S. gives an opportunity to 
measure the full capacity of his audience-room. 

The exact date of Mr Spurgeon’s conversion we do not know. 
He is, however, a living experimental Christian ; refers often 
to his own conversion, talks of the witness and indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit, and though a Calvinist in theology, he is a 
thoroug het in religious experience. He says in his 
sermon on Sovereignty and Salvation :— 


“Six years ago to-day, as near as possible at this very hour of the 
day, I was ‘in the gall of bitterness and in the bonds of iniquity,’ 
but had yet, by divine grace, been led to feel the bitterness of that 
bondage, and to cry out by reason of the soreness of its slavery. 
Seeking rest, and finding none, I stepped within the house of God, 
and sat there, afraid to look upward, lest I should be utterly cut off, 
and lest his fierce wrath should consume me. The minister rose in 
his pulpit, and as I have done this morning, read this text : ‘ Look 
unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth ; for I am God, 
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and there is none else.’ I looked that moment ; the grace of faith 
was Vouchsafed to me in the self-same instant ; and now I think I 
can say with truth— 
‘Ere since by faith I saw the stream 
His flowing wounds supply, 
ere a has been my theme, 
And be till I die.’ 


I shall never forget that day while memory holds its place ; nor can 
I help repeating this text whenever I remember that hour when first 
I knew the Lord. How strangely gracious! How wonderfully and 
marvellously kind, that he who heard these words so little time ago 
for his own soul’s profit, should now address you this morning, as his 
hearers from the same text, in the full and confident hope that some 
poor sinner within these walls may hear the glad tidings of salvation 
for himself also, and may, to-day, be ‘ turned from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God !’” 


We have, in this extract, not only the evidence of his own 
conversion, but of his firm faith in the reality and instanta- 
neousness of conversion,—a faith which gives character to his 
preaching. 

We now turn to Mr Spurgeon’s preaching. There is no diffi- 
culty in characterising his style ; it is distinctly marked, and 
easy of description. It belongs to the earnest, plain, practical, 
searching school. His texts are always simple, containing 
some practical or experimental truth, and his sermons are 
always textual. His introduction is short, direct, and designed 
to waken attention to the subject of the text. His divisions 
are few and natural, and such as the text immediately 
His subdivisions are sparing, never descending to the eo of 


har epnens His sermons present a simple, a natural con- 
ort 


tour; no at elaboration ; no obvious arrangements for 
the sake of effect ; no exhibition of art ; no transpositions of 
the text with the view of bringing some startling or affecting 
thought into an appropriate place. His text seems to act like 
a gushing fountain, and his sermon to be the stream that flows 
naturally and gracefully from it. Like the stream, too, it is 
left free to wander where it will. It flows gently and quietl 
through the green meadows, fertilizing the fields; it 

out into the broad, deep river; it cuts its way through deep 
ravines ; it ripples over the shallow bed of pebbles; it breaks 
into noisy cascades; it may leap as the thundering cataract ; 
its peaceful bosom may reflect the moon and the stars, or 
sparkle in the sunshine, and may pour itself out into the great 
ocean and be lost ; but it is always the same: stream, issuing 
from the same fountain, and wandering where it will He 
throws about himself or his subject no limitation ; he feels at 
liberty to say what he pleases, and to say it how and when he 
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pleases. Grammar,-logic, rhetoric, art, all bend. and often 

reak before him. He is strongin his convictions, and utters 
them strongly. He never argues, but fearlessly announces his 
opinions. He cannot argue, he has no logic in him; it would 
gall and confine him worse than a strait-jacket to attempt it. 
He preaches to the heart, not to the head. He makes use of 
everything within his reach to illustrate and enforce his sub- 
ject ; nature, science, history, literature in all its departments, 
are forced into his service, and his vast memory seems to afford 
an exhaustless resource for illustration and adornment. Anec- 
dote, imagery, simile, creations of fancy, wit, and even satire 
sufficient to call up a momentary smile, or even an audible 
laugh, are summoned to his aid. His sermons abound in 
thrilling descriptions, in affecting examples, drawn especially 
from Scripture, in close heart-searchings, in analysis of charac- 
ter, in unfoldings of experience, in pathetic appeals, and in 
passages of striking beauty and thrilling eloquence. His sen- 
tences are short, hislanguage plain, expressive, straightforward; 
his words are small, the rich old Saxon predominating; a 
child may understand everything he says. 

It is justly remarked by an English critic that the “manly 
tone of Mr Spurgeon’s mind might be illustrated from the ad- 
mirable thoughts which he expresses on the connection between 
the diffusion of the gospel and the increase of civil liberty. 
His graphic skill in delineating character, might be demon- 
strated from his life-like pictures of the prejudiced Jew and 
the scoffing Greek of modern times ; his unsparing fidelity from 
the sarcastic severity with which he rebukes the neglect of the 
Bible by modern professors ; his powers of personification and 
dramatic presentation from the scene which he paints between 
the dying Christian and death,. or between Christ and Justice 
and the justified sinner ; his refined skill in the treatment of 
a delicate subject, in the vailed and yet impressive description 
of the trial of Joseph ; the use he can make of a single meta- 

hor, by his powerful comparison of the sinner to ‘ Mazeppa, 
bead on the wild horse of his lust, galloping on with hell’s 
wolves behind him, till stopped and liberated by a mighty 
Hand.’ ” 

Though the style of his sermons is eminently plain, simple, 
and direct, yet we can see how attractive they are made by the 
bountiful hand with which he throws out sentences and pas- 
sages of great beauty and eloquence. “ Bright-eyed cheerful- 
hess, and airy-footed love,” are among his fine phrases. Win- 
ter is described as not killing the flowers, but as “ coatin 
them with the ermine of his snows.” The sun is not quenched, 
‘* but is behind the clouds brewing up summer ; and when he 
cometh forth again, he will have made those clouds fit to drop 
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in April showers, all of them. mothers of the sweet May 
flowers.” ‘‘God puts our prayers, like rose-leaves, between 
the pages of his book of remembrance ; and when the volume 
is opened at last, there shall be a precious fragrance springing 
therefrom.” Memory he describes as grasping with an iron 
hand evil things; “but she holdeth the good with feeble 
fingers ; she suffereth the glorious timbers from the forest of 
Lebanon to swim down the stream of oblivion, but she stop- 
peth all the drift that floateth from the foul city of Sodom.” 
He speaks of “ the mighty Hand wherein the callow comets 
are brooded by the sun,” and of the very “spheres stopping 
their music while God speaks with his wondrous frome we 
voice.” It would be hard to surpass the grandeur of the fol- 
lowing passage when, after supposing the extinction of Chris- 
tianity by infidelity, he exclaims: “1 would hang the world in 
mourning, and make the sea thechief mourner, with its dirge of 
howling winds, and its wild death-march of disordered waves.” 
The following passage will illustrate the spontaneity and 
power with which he throws out the most grand and thrilling 
passages :-— 
“There was a time when all we now behold of God’s great universe 
was yet unborn, slumbering within the mind of God, as yet uncreate 
and non-existent ; yet there was God, and he was ‘over all, blessed 


for ever ;’ though no seraphs hymned his praises, though no strong- 
winged cherubs flashed like lightning to do his high behests, though 
He was without a retinue, yet he sat as wae 2 on his throne, the 


mighty God for ever to be worshipped, the d Supreme, in solemn 
silence dwelling by himself in vast immensity, making the placid 
clouds his canopy, and the light from his own countenance forming 
the brightness of his glory.” 


The man whose genius freely breeds such sentiments and 
passages will always have an attractive pulpit. But we merel 
quote these passages as specimens of the brilliant gems whic 
adorn his style. When we come to look more closely at the 
contents of his sermons, we will find them abounding with 
others of still greater beauty and power. 

Mr Spurgeon’s manner is in perfect keeping with the style 
of his sermons. He derives but little advantage from his per- 
sonnel, or the appearance which he presents in the pulpit. He 
has, indeed, been not unfrequently denounced “as mean in 
stature, inexpressive in countenance, and forbidding in man- 
ner. This, perhaps, is only one of the many shafts of enmity 
that have been hurled against him. He is of medium height, 
at present quite stout, has a round and beardless face, er 
a low forehead, dark hair, in the centre of the head: 
His appearance in the pulpit may be said to be in 
rather than commanding. He betrays his youth, and ‘sti 
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wears a boyish countenance. His figure is awkward—his 
‘manners are plain—his face (except when illumined by a 
smile) is admitted to be heavy. His voice, and his voice alone, 
seems to be the only personal instrumént he possesses, by 
which he is enabled to acquire such a marvellous power over 
the minds and hearts 4 his hearers. Description, conse- 
quently, can never convey a just impression of Mr Spurgeon’s 
preaching. His voice is powerful, rich, melodious, and under 
perfect control. Twelve thousand have distinctly heard every 
sentence he uttered in the open air, and this powerful instru- 
ment carried his burning words to an audience of twenty 
thousand gathered in the Crystal Palace. “Soon as he com- 
mences to speak,” says an English critic, “tones of richest 
melody are heard. A voice, full, sweet, and musical, falls on 
every ear, and awakens agreeable emotions in every soul in 
which there is a sympathy for sounds. That most excellent 
of voices is under perfect control, and can whisper or thunder 
at the wish of its possessor. Then there is poetry in every fea- 
ture and every movement, as well as music in the voice. The 
countenance speaks, the entire form sympathises. The action is 
in complete unison with the sentiments, and the eye listens 
scarcely less than the ear to the sweetly flowing oratory.” To 
the influence of this powerful voice, he adds that of a manner 
characterised by great freedom and fearlessness, intensely 
earnest, and strikingly natural. When to these we add the 
influence of thrilling description, touching anecdote, sparkling 
wit, startling episodes, striking similes, all used to illustrate 
and enforce the deep, earnest, home truths of the Bible, we 
surely have a combination of elements which must make up a 
preacher of wonderful attraction and of marvellous power. 
The attractiveness and power of his style and manner are 
still further increased by the contents of his sermon. These 
present much that is objectionable; more, we should judge, 
when appearing in book-form, than when uttered from the 
pulpit. No published sermons would bear pruning better 
than his. They abound in needless repetitions, in puerile 
common-places. Judged by ordinary rules of grammar, rhe- 
toric, or composition, they abound in faults.) But we have no - 
right to judge them by such rules. Their author disavows all 
these limitations, and appears as a preacher and author of 
nature, not of art; as = he is entitled to be estimated, and 


as such his sermons stand alone. But when speaking of his 
sermons as containing a chief element of his power, we speak 
of their contents, their matter, not of their method, and we 
can only present an idea of this by offering some extracts. 
But here a difficulty meets us; we might select quotations. 
from every page at random, and to any extent, for every page 
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bears the impress of the author's mind, and exhibits the pe- 
culiar characteristics of his style and matter. We had turned 
down many pages, with the view of making extracts, but our 
space will limit us to a few, and we therefore select such as 
will convey an idea of the attractiveness and power which ma 
be found in these sermons. The following, both by its senti- 
ments and manner, would make him a favourite with the 
people :— 
“ Be it known that the doctrine of Christ is the doctrine of the 

people. It was not meant to be the gospel of a caste, a clique, or 
any class of the community. The covenant of grace was not ordered 
for men of one peculiar grade, but some of all sorts are included. A 
few there were of the rich that followed Jesus in his own day, as there 
are pow. Mary, and Martha, and Lazarus were well to do, and there 
was the wife of Herod’s steward, with some more of the nobility. 
These, however, were but a few ; his congregations were made up of 
the lower orders—the masses, the multitude. ‘The common people 
heard him gladly ;’ and his doctrine was one which did setaiearal 
distinction, but put all men as sinners naturally, on an equality in 
the sight of God. One is your Father, ‘one is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.’ These were words which he taught 
to his disciples, while in his own person he was the mirror of humi- 
lity, and proved himself the friend of earth’s poor sons, and the lover 
of mankind. O ye purse-proud! O ye who cannot touch the poor, 
even with your white gloves! Ah! ye with your mitres end your 
crosiers! Ah! ye with your cathedrals and splendid ornaments! 
This is the man whom ye call Master—the people's Christ—one of 
the people! And yet ye look down with scorn upon the people ; ye 
despise them. What are they in your opinion }—the common herd, 
the multitude. Quton ye! call yourselves no more the ministers of 
Christ. How can ye be, unless descending from your pomp and your 
dignity ye come among the poor and visit them—ye come among 
our —— population, and preach to them the gospel of Christ 
Jesus ¢ e believe you to be the descendants of the fishermen ? 
Ah, no, until ye doff your grandeur, and like the fishermen, come 
out the people’s men, and preach to the people, speak to the people, 
instead of lolling’on your splendid seats, and making yourselves rich 
at the expense of your pluralities! Christ's ministers should be the 
friends of mankind at large, remembering that their Master was the 
people’s Christ. Rejoice, O rejoice, ye multitudes! Rejoice! re- 
joice ! for Christ was one of the people.” 

The following is a good specimen of his plainness in reproving 
the faults of nominal Christians :— 

“Tf this be the word of God, what will become of some of you who 
have not read it for the last month? ‘Month, sir! I have not read 
it for this year.” Ay, there are some of you that have not read it at 
all. Most people treat the Bible very politely. They have a small 
pocket volume, neatly bound ; they put a white pocket-handkerchief 
round it, and carry it to their places of worship ; when they get home 

they lay it up in their drawer till next Sunday morning ; then it comes 
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out again for a little bit of a treat and goes to chapel ; that is all the 
poor Bible gets in the way of an airing. That is your style of enter- 
taining this heavenly messenger. There is dust enough on some of 
your Bibles to write ‘damnation’ with your fingers. There are some 
of you who have not turned over your Bibles for a long, long, long 
while, and what think you? I tell you blunt words, but true words. 
What will God say at last? When you shall come before him, he 
shall say, ‘ Did you read my Bible?’ ‘No.’ ‘I wrote you a letter 
of mercy ; did you read it?’ ‘No.’ ‘Rebel! I have sent thee a 
letter inviting thee to me ; didst thou ever read it?’ ‘ Lord, J never 
broke the seal ! I kept it shut up. ‘ Wretch,’ says God, ‘then thou 
deservest hell. If I sent thee a loving epistle, and thou weuldst not 
even break the seal, what shall I do unto thee ?’ ” 


In the same sermon he thus speaks of the Bible as a book of 
science :— 


“ But the science of Jesus Christ is the most excellent of sciences. 
Let no man turn away from the Bible because it is not a book of 
learning and wisdom. It is. Would you know astronomy? It is 
here; it tells you of the Sun of Righteousness and the Star of Beth- 
lehem. Would you know botany? It is here; it tells you of the 

lant of renown—the lily of the valley and the rose of Sharon. 
ould you know geology and mineralogy ? You shall learn it here ; 
fur you may read of the Rock of Ages, and the white stone, with the 
name engraven thereon, which no man knoweth saving he that re- 
ceiveth it. Would you study history? Here is the most ancient of 
all the records of the history of the human race. Whatever your 
science is, come and bend over this book ; your science is here. Come 
and drink out of this fair fount of knowledge and wisdom, and ye 
ghall find yourselves made wise unto salvation.” 


We shall present one more extract as an illustration of his 
manner of appeal :— 


** Do you know, poor soul, that you have not a house to live in ? 
You have a house for your body, but no house for your soul. Have 
you ever seen a poor girl at midnight sitting down on a door-step, 
crying? Somebody passes and says,—‘ Why do you sit here? ‘I 
have no house, sir ; I have no home.’ ‘ Where is your father? ‘My 
father is dead, sir? ‘ Where is your mother? ‘I have no mother, 
sir. Have you no friends? ‘No friends at all’ ‘ Have you no 
home? ‘No, Ihave none ; I am homeless.’ And she shivers in the 
chill air, and gathers her poor ragged shawl around her, and cries 
again, ‘I have no home! I have no home!’ Would you not pity 
her. Would you blame her for her tears? Ah! there are some of 
you that have houseless souls here this morning. It is something to 
have a houseless body ; but to think of a houseless soul! Methinks 
1 see you in eternity, sitting on the doorstep of heaven. An angel 
says,—‘ What ! have you no house to live in? ‘ No house,’ says the 
poor soul. ‘ Have you a father? ‘ No; God is not my father, and 
there is none beside him.’ ‘Have you no mother? ‘No; the 
Church is not my mother ; I never sought her ways nor loved Jesus ; 
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I have neither father nor mother.’ ‘Have you no house, then? 
‘No; I am a houseless soul.’ Houseless soul! In a little while thy 
body will have gone ; and where wilt thou house thyself when the 
hot hail of eternal vengeance comes from heaven? Where wilt thou 
hide thy guilty head when the winds of the lest judgment day shall 
sweep over thee with fury ?” 


The whole passage is one of touching and powerful appeal, 
but our space will not allow its entire quotation. 

We will give two specimens of his power of description. 
The first is of the deluge : 


“Turn you to the Scriptures! I see a world all fair and beauti- 
ful! its mountains laughing in the sun, and the fields rejoicing in 
golden light. I see maidens dancing, and young men singing. How 
fair the vision. But lo! a grave and reverend sire lifts up his hand, 
and cries : ‘ A flood is coming to deluge the earth; the fountains of 
the great deep will be broken up, and all things will be covered. 
See yonder ark! One hundred and twenty years have I toiled with 
these mine hands to build it ; flee there and you are safe.” ‘ Aha! 
old man ; away with your empty predictions! Aha! let us be haj 
while we may ! When the flood comes then we will build an ark ; 
but there is no flood coming ; tell that to fools ; we believe no such 
things.’ See the unbelievers pursue their merry dance. Hark! 
unbeliever. Dost thou.not hear that rumbling noise? Earth’s 
bowels have begun to move, her rocky ribs are strained by dire con- 
vulsions from within ; lo! they break with the enormous strain, and 
forth from between them torrents rush unknown since God concealed 
them in the bosom of our world. Heaven is split in-sunder! it 
rains! Not drops, but clouds descend. A cataract like that of old 
Niagara, rolls from heaven with mighty noise. Both firmaments, 
both deeps, the deep below and the deep above, clasp their hands, 
Now, unbelievers, where are you now? There is your last remnant. 
A man—his wife clasping him round the waist—stands on the last 
summit that is above the water. See him there! the water is wu: 
to his loins even now. Hear his last shriek! he is foating—he 
drowned. And as Noah looks from the ark he sees nothing. No- 
thing! It is a void profound. ‘See monsters whelp and stable in 
the palaces of kings.’ All is overthrown, covered, drowned.” 


The second is a description of the judgment : 


“ Methinks I see the last great day. The last hour of time has 
struck. I heard the bell toil its death-knell. Time was; eternity 
is ushered in ; the sea is boiling ; the waves are lit up with su 
natural splendour. I see a rainbow, a flying cloud, and on it a 
throne, and on that throne sits one like unto the Son of man. I 
know him. In his hand he holds a pair of balances ; just before 
him the books, the book of life, the book of death, and the book of 
remembrance. I see his splendour and I rejoice at it ; I behold his 

mpous appearance, and I smile with gladness that he is come to 
be ‘admired of all his saints.’ But there stand a throng of miserable 
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wretches, crouching in horror to conceal themselves, and yet look- 

_ing ; for their eyes must look on him whom they have pierced ; but 
when they look they cry, ‘Hide me from the face.’ What face? 
‘ Rocks hide me from the face. What face? ‘The face of Jesus, 
the man who died, but now is come to judgment.’ But you cannot 
be hidden from his face ; you must see it with your eyes ; but you 
will not sit on the right hand, clothed with grandeur ; and when the 
triumphal procession of Jesus in the clouds shall come, you shall not 
march in it ; you shall see it, but you shall not be there. O! me- 
thinks I see it now, the mighty Saviour in his chariot, riding on the 
rainbow to heaven. See how his mighty coursers make the sky 
rattle while he drives them up heaven's hill. A train, girt in white, 
follow behind him, and at his chariot wheels he drags the devil, 
death, and hell. Hark how they clap their hands! Hark how they 
shout : ‘Thou hast ascended up on high; thou hast led captivity 
captive.” Hark how they chant the solemn lay, ‘ Halleluiah, the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth.’ See the splendour of their appear- 
ance; mark the crowns upon their brows; see their snowwhite 
garments ; mark the rapture of their countenances ; hear how their 
song swells up to heaven, while the Eternal joins therein, saying : 
‘I will rejoice over thee with joy ; I will rejoice over thee with 
singing ; for I have betrothed thee to me in everlasting loving- 
kindness !” 


We have said his sermons are frequently adorned with many 
striking sketches of fancy. We give but a single specimen : 


“ So he giveth his beloved sleep. In my reverie, as I was on the 
border of the land of dreams, methought I wasina castle. Around 
its massive walls there ran a deep moat. Watchmen paced the walls 
both day and night. It was a fine old fortress, bidding defiance to 
the foe ; but I was not ‘happy in it. I thought I lay upon a couch ; 
but scarcely had I closed my eyes ere a trumpet blew, ‘To arms ! to 
arms!’ and when the danger was overpast I laid me down again. 
‘To arms! to arms !’ once more resounded, and again I started up. 
Never could I rest. I thought I had my armour on, and moved about 

ually clad in mail, rushing each hour to the castle top, aroused 
by some fresh alarm. At one time a foe was coming from the west, 
at another from the east. I thought I had treasure somewhere 
down in some deep part of the castle, and all my care was to guard 
it. I dreaded, I feared, I trembled, lest it should be taken from me. 
I awoke, and I thought I would not live in such a tower as that for 
all its grandeur. It was the castle of discontent, the castle of ambi- 
tion, in which man never rests. It is ever, ‘To arms! to arms! to 
arms! There is a foe here, or a foe there. His dear loved treasure 
must be guarded. Sleep never crossed the drawbridge of the Castle 
of Discontent. Then I thought I would supplement by another 
reverie. I was ina cottage. It was in what poets call a beautiful 
and pleasant place, but I cared not for that, I had no treasure in the 
world, save one sparkling jewel on my heart ; and I thought I put 
my hand on that and went to sleep, nor did I wake till the morning 
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light. That treasure was a quiet conscience and the love of God— 
‘the peace that passeth all understanding.’ I slept, because I slept 
in the house of content, satisfied with what I had. Go, ye over- 
reaching misers! go, ye grasping, ambitious men! I envy not your 
life of inquietude. The sleep of statesmen is often broken; the 
dream of the miser is always evil; the sleep of the man who loves 
gain is never hearty ; but ‘ God giveth his beloved sleep.’ ” 

We have said that the sermons of Mr S. abound in 
of great beauty and of genuine eloquence. We will give three 
specimens, and close these extracts. 


Sleep the gift of God.—‘ The sleep of the body is the gift of God. 
So said Homer of old, when he described it as descending from the 
clouds, and resting on the tents of the warriors around old Troy. 
And so sang Virgil, when he spoke of Palinurus rap | upon 
the prow of the ship. Sleep is the gift of God. We think that we 
lay our heads upon our pillows, and compose our bodies in a 
posture, and that therefore we naturally and necessarily fall asleep. 
But it is not so. Sleep is the gift of God, and not aman would close 
his eyes did not God put his fingers on his eyelids; did not the 
Almighty send a soft and balmy influence over his frame which 
lulled his thoughts into quiescence, making him enter into that bliss- 
ful state of rest which we call sleep. True, there be some drugs and 
narcotics whereby men can poison themselves well-nigh unto death, 
and then call it sleep ; but the sleep of the healthy body is pot ny 
of God. He bestows it; he rocks the cradle for us ight ; 
he draws the curtain of darkness ; he bids the sun shut up his burn- 
ing eyes, and then he comes and says, ‘ Sleep, sleep my child ; I give 
thee sleep.’” 

Providence.—“ Let us transport ourselves for a moment to the 
top of some high cliff, and we look down on the noisy ocean. It has 
been the theme of a thousand songs; it has borne myriads of fleets 
on its mighty breast. Ay! and yet there it is, rolling on. If you 
begin to think about the ocean, though it is one of the minor parts 
of God’s works compared to the constellations of the heavens, and 
the globes which he has hung on high, you begin to be lost in the 
vastness of your conceptions concerning the greatness of God’s works. 
And so with Providence. It is like the ocean for another reason, 
The sea is never still; both day and night it is alway@moving. In 
the day, when the sun shines upon it, its waves march up in mar- 
shalled order, as if about to capture the whole land, and all 
the solid earth. Then, again, they march back, each one, as if re- 
luctant to yield its prey. It is always moving ; the moon shines 
upon it, and the stars light it up ; still it moves. Or it is darkness, 
and nothing is seen ; still it moves; by night and day the restless 
billows chant a boisterous hymn of glory, or murmur a solemn dirge 
of mariners wrecked far out in thedepths. Such, too, is Providence ; 
by night or day Providence is always going on. The farmer sloonte 
but his wheat is growing. The mariner on the sea sleeps, but 
wind and the waves are carrying on his bark. Providence! thou 
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never stoppest ; thy mighty wheels never stay their everlasting 
circles. As the blue ocean has rolled on impetuously for ages, so 
shall Providence, until He who first set it in motion shall bid it 
stop ; and then its-wheels shall cease, for ever fixed by the eternal 
decree of the mighty God.” 

A View of God's Glory.— You have seen kings have trains hang- 
ing behind them ; and all that we can ever see of God is his train 
that floats behind, Yon sun that burns in the heavens with all his 
effulgence, you think he is bright ; you look upon him and he dazzles 
you ; but all his splendour is but a single thread in the regal skirts 
of the robe of Deity. You have seen night wrapped in her sable 
mantle, woven with gems and stars ; there they shine as ornameuts 
worked by the needle of God in that brilliant piece of tapestry, which 
is spread over our heads, like a tent for the inhabitants of the earth 
to dwell in ; you have said, 0! how majestic that star, that comet, 
that silver moun ! How splendid! They are nothing but just a tiny 
portion of the skirts of God that drag in the dust. But what are 
the shoulders, what the girdle of Divinity, what the bracelets of 
Godhead, what the crown that girdles his lofty brow, man cannot 
conceive. I could imagine that all the stars and constellations of 
stars might be put together and threaded into a string, made into a 
bracelet for the arm, or a ring for the finger of Jehovah, but I can- 
not conceive what God is himself. All I can ever learn, all that the 
thunder ever spoke, all that the boisterous ocean could ever teach 
me, all that the heaven above or the earth beneath can ever open to 
my mind, is nothing but the ‘ back parts’ of God. I can never see, 
nor can I understand what He is.” 


We are now prepared to estimate the character of Mr Spur- 
geon’s preaching. His power does not lie in one extraordinary 
intellectual endowment, nor in any single peculiarity, but in 
the striking, original, and peculiar tout ensemble which he pre- 
sents as a preacher. His attraction is not in his style, his 
manner, or his matter, singly considered ; but in the novelty 
and harmony of all these combined, in all of which he is pecu- 
liar, and which, when accompanied with the music of his rich, 
strong voice, make up a whole of rare attractiveness and power. 
Mr 8. is evidgntly more than an ordinary man. He has genius, 
and that, too, of a high order. In many qualifications for a 

reacher he has few equals, in some he has not a superior. 

magination, memory, language, and the power of assimilation, 
are his strong points. He has some creative genius, but in 
this he does not excel. “There is about him that frank, open- 
heartedness of manner which hesitates not to express the most 
startling opinions,” and, we may add, to “declare the whole 
counsel of God,” “and which, combined with his intense sym- 
pathy with the masses, gives its possessor a sublime fascination 
over the popular heart.” Of close, compact argument, or 
systematic method, he is incapable. If he were to adopt such 





a method he would be weak as other men ; it would be wholly 
out of keeping with his manner, and incompatible with the 
natural working of his mind. Of this he is aware himself. In 
his sermon on faith, in the third series, we have the following: 


“ And now we come to the argument, why without faith we can- 
not be saved. Now there are some gentlemen present who are say- 
ing, ‘ Now we shall see whether Mr 8. has any logic in him.’ No, 
you won’t, sirs, because I never pretend to exercise it. I hope I 
have the logic which can appeal to men’s hearts, but I am aot very 
prone to use the less powerful logic of the head, when I can win the 
heart in another manner.” 


Herein is his forte, and herein lies his great power over the 
masses. He boldly storms the citadel of the human heart, and 
makes use of everything which will enable him to reach it. 
The power with which he expects to penetrate and subdue it, 
is the word of God. This he presents in bold and fearless 
utterances, with the authority of and claiming to have a com- 
mission from God. He makes it keen as barbed arrows by 
clothing it in metaphor; he builds it up into massive deserip- 
tions ; he weaves it into beautiful sketches of fancy; he ex- 
hibits it with life-like power in touching examples, and he 
makes it glow and sparkle with life and heat by earnest and 
pathetic appeals. His resources for this “ heart-work ” seem 
to be exhaustless, and are found both in his own great origi- 
nality, and the vast fund which he has accumulated by obser- 
vation and reading. There is no sameness in his sermons. 
The third series of his published discourses is the best. The 
variety of his matter, as regards his expositions, illustrations, 
and applications of Divine truth, suffers no diminution, but 
increases in richness and power. 

There is no doubt, that one secret of Mr Spurgeon’s attrac- 
tiveness is found in the many points of contrast which he pre- 
sents with other preachers. In nearly every respect, in style, 
manner, and matter, (not, of course, as regards his doctrines, 
but the dress in which he presents them,) he differs from every. 
other preacher in London, and, as a whole, stands out promi- 
nently as an exception to ordinary preachers. He imitates 
no model, either past or present ; nor can he be imitated. His 
individuality is distinctly marked. .He is the Gough of. the 
pulpit. He has been com , and in some respects not un- 
aptly, we should think, with Mr Caughey, the great English 
and American revivalist. We think a better, though in many 
points an imperfect, comparison might be found in our own 
Henry Ward Beecher. In general character, and in style and 
manner, they agree in many points. In intellectual strength 
Mr Beecher is his superior, and far surpasses him in compre< 
hensiveness of views, in liberality of sentiment, and in the 
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sweep of topics. We must remember, also, that he has nearly 
twice his age. In earnest appeal, and in depth of pathos, he 
is not equal to Mr Spurgeon. In the forcible, searching utter- 
ance of Divine truth Mr Spurgeon is the superior. In imagi- 
nation, wit, description, and perhaps in illustration, it would 
be difficult to draw the line of difference. In the power of 
spontaneous and forcible illustration we are disposed to think 
Mr Beecher is unequalled even by Spurgeon. th are extra- 
ordinary men, unequalled in their power to attract and en- 
chain an audience. Much alike in natural character and 
endowments, they differ much in the fields they have chosen, 
and each is superior in his own. Mr Beecher is unrivalled 
in the handling of general popular topics, both civil and 
religious, in his own peculiar style. Mr Spurgeon has chosen 
the heart for his battle-ground, and limits himself to the sphere 
of practical and experimental godliness. In this sphere he is 
the greatest preacher of the day. 

In conclusion, then, as far as we can judge, Mr Spurgeon is 
a marvellously-gifted, large-hearted, and earnest-minded man, 
who knows but one object, and has but one aim, that of the 
salvation of the souls of his fellow-men. To him, rank, station, 
wealth, honour, power, dominion, luxury, and all that men 
usually seek and covet, give way before one intensely earnest 
purpose, that of declaring, with unflinching fidelity, the whole 
word of God. To him the Bible and its revelations are Divine 
realities, and this conviction necessarily leads him not to preach 
as many ministers do, about real things as if they were imagi- 
nary, but to announce, often with “terrible earnestness,” the 
truth of God. His is the eloquence of truth. This is the grand 
secret of his success. 





Art. VI.—The Lithology of Edinburgh. By the late Rev. 
Joun Fiemine, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Science, 
New College, Edinburgh. Edited, with a Memoir, by the 
Rev. Joun Duns, Torphichen. Pp. civ. and 102. Edin- 
burgh: W. P. Kennedy. 1859. 


In the “ Lithology of Edinburgh,” which occupies about a half 
of this most attractive volume, the remarkable shrewdness, 
dexterity, and directness, alike in argument and diction, which 
render every production of Dr Fleming’s pen a peculiarly vivid 
transcript of his entire mind, are conspicuous, To the majo- 
rity of readers, however, it will not prove the most interesting 
portion of the work ; for, while taking into due account the 
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superior attractions to most minds, even of inferior biography, 
as compared with the most effective statements of 4 stri 
scientific nature, we cannot regard the “ Lithology ” with the 
same admiration and reverence as are so unequivocally due to 
several other works of its celebrated author. Of its leading 
positions, in the assertion of which a sharp tone of refutation 
and polemics is almost painfully prevalent, some appear to us 
to be untenable, while others are peculiarly open to assault, 
The general argument, besides, in consequence of some of the 
author’s facts having been exposed toa pressure of uncommon 
severity, leaves behind it somewhat of an uncomfortable sus- 
picion of uncertainty and weakness. We have been led, with 
no small reluctance, to associate its perusal with a feeling 
almost approaching to regret, partly because of a want of sym- 
pathy with several of its main conclusions, but chiefly through 
the fear of its tendency to disturb and limit the pleasant and 
enduring impression which, we have no doubt, will be made 
by the admirable Memoir by which it is preceded. 

In Mr Duns the truly charming story of Dr Fleming's life 
and labours has found-a most adequate and trustworthy nar- 
rator. In his scientific knowledge, enthusiastic admiration of 
his subject, and pervading reverence for the authority of re- 
vealed truth and grace, he has brought to the execution of his 
task of love and sympathy qualities of head and heart pre-emi- 
nently fitting him to delineate the many noble. properties of 
that great and good man, than of whom, now that his living 
voice and presence are no longer with us, we can never more 
justly say of any one, 


‘* Full of years, and ripe in wisdom, lays 
His silver temples in their last repose.” 


Dr Fleming was born in 1785. The child of parents who, 
as Mr Duns informs us, were of no ordinary stamp in intellec- 
tual and moral character, and being nurtured in circumstances 
well adapted to confirm his native likeness to both father and 
mother, . as the secret energies of his mind expanded into 
active thought and purpose, became, what he uniformly con- 
tinued to the high close of life, a notable example of simpli- 
city, uprightness, self-reliance, painstaking, and courage. 

aving adopted the resolution of preparing for the sacred 
ministry in the Established Church of Scotland, he 
from his paternal home to the University of Edinburgh in 
1202. There he made great progress, more especially in those 
departments of physical knowledge, the spirit and power of 
which were divinely destined to exercise a most decisive sway 
over his future career as a disciple and interpreter of external 
nature. Into chemical analysis especially, the best methods 
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of which were peculiarly cognate to the natural bent of his 
genius, he entered with the most definite purpose. Even at 
this early period in his intellectual growth we pleasantly 
recognise, in his zealous acquirement of the laws of tests and 
crystalline structure, that scientific completeness to which Mr 
Duns has more than once referred as a leading feature of his 
mind, viewed in relation to the philosophy of nature. “Ina 
comprehensive knowledge of theoretical chemistry,” he fre- 
quently remarked, in friendly conversation, “I laid the ground- 
work of my acquaintance with synthology—the building up of 
minerals.” And in his counsels to young naturalists, the spi- 
rit of his early thoughts was ever present with him. “If you 
would equip yourselves,” he would sometimes say, with a look 
and tone in which an exuberant spirit of humour blended with 
loving-kindness, “to attack facts, be sure to lay a good foun- 
dation in genera] principles.” 

In 1808, his twenty-fourth year, Dr Fleming became, in cir- 
cumstances which serve to illustrate that marked consistency 
of uprightness in ecclesiastical matters which prevailed 
throughout his life, the minister of the parish of Bressay, in 
the Presbytery of Lerwick, in Zetland. And though he would 
sometimes then speak of his life in that remote island as almost 
one of exile, his ministry there could never be regarded by 
him, in after years, as having been, in all its most profound 
relations, other than a goodly heritage, the providential gift of 
the King of kings. For, while devoting himself, in the spirit 
of faith and a good conscience, to the special duties of his 
office, he had, at the same time, thrown wide open to him most 
favourable opportunities of righteously cultivating his scien- 
tific talents. His parishioners were but few in number, and 
almost all of them more or less deeply involved in that great 
struggle for physical existence which peculiarly characterises 
the economic life of those 


“ Who go to sea in ships, and in 
Great waters trading be.” 

A large amount of time, accordingly, was left entirely at 
his own disposal—time not to be lost sight of anywhere by the 
man of conscious energy and resolute purpose through a want 
of method in its use, or suitable objects on which to expend it. 
Encompassed by manifold sources of thoughtful interest, the 
young minister of Bressay was not wont to regard any day as 
a burden. On the contrary, he anxiously stored up each day’s 
irrevocable hours for full and definite use. And what could 
be more inviting to one of his predilections and spirit than 
the scenery around his secluded and almost entirely solitary 
manse? iorthward are the waters of the Sound of Lerwick 
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with their noble islets of the Great Conglomerate, on the huge 
water-worn materials of which he was wont, at the distance 
of above forty years, to dwell with a most memorable enthu- 
siasm, and their dredging grounds of various zones illustriously 
rich in zoophytic and molluscan life. To the east is Bressay 
itself, with its rounded slopes and verdant sward swelling 
upward from the western beach to the magnificent cliffs of 
Old Red Sandstone, which stretch from the Bard on the south, 
in a line more or less continuous to the northern extremity 
of the island—high towering walls of ruddy rock on which the 
winds and waves have for ages inscribed, in most fantastic 
sculpture and finest tracery, the memorials of their erosive 
agency. And then there is the Noss,—who that has seen that 
insular suburb, a citadel of the Natatores, can ever forget it ? 
the dizzy height of frowning battlements not made with hands 
and the perilous cradle connecting, with the mainland, the vast 
platform, crowded with the nests of almost every genus of sea- 
fowl that finds a breeding place on the shores or islands of our 
Scottish seas. Within the comparatively easy reach, too, of 
the zealous and hardy naturalist, are the other members of 
the Zetland archipelago, with their numerousheadlands, stacks, 
and caves, shewing, in one noble section after another, their 
Silurian, Metamorphic, or Igneous structure, and furnishing 
= a secure retreat to the white-tailed eagle and the snowy 
ow 

With how t zeal and manly enjoyment Dr Fleming 
availed himself of his residence in Bressay, thus providing him 
with so many occasions of effort in the reverential interpreta- 
tion of the works of God, will be duly felt by those who had 
at any time the privilege of inviting him to speak of other 
days, and can recall the graphic details of exploits by “ flood 
and field” into which he cheerfully entered. Not more in- 
structive than amusing was it, for example, to listen to his 
story of a long day’s stratagem in pursuit of a Diver along the 
winding shores of an inland lake, or to follow him in his 
anxious search amidst the brown hills of Zetland for the habitat 
of some rare Fern, or in his more adventurous course among 
the rugged, slippery rocks of a voe, for a Sponge or Lucernaria. 

In illustration of his practical activity and success in what 
he would sometimes jocularly term “ worm-hunting,” Mr Duns 
informs us that, at the close of 1809, he sent to the “ Wer- 
nerian” several papers entitled “ Contributions to the British 
Fauna.” Of the subjects of this paper, the more rare, even 
now, are Bloch’s “Top-Knot” (Plewronectes punctatus), an 
ally of the common Turbot, which, however, notwithstanding 
of the first dorsal ray, and the ventrals separated from the 
anal, he seems to have confounded with the Pleuronectes hirtus, 
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(Maller’s “ Top-Knot”); the Caryophyllea Cyathus, two = 
’ cimens of which were found in 1809 growing on a dead valve 
of Pecten opercularis, from deep water off Foulah, in Zetland, 
and which, as a recent representative of the extinct genus 
Cyathophyllum, is peculiarly instructive in its generic associa- 
tion of extinct and recent life; and the Turbinolia borealis, 
the lamellar structure of which has greatly aided in the defi- 
nition of the Devonian Z'urbinolopsis. Are we in error in 
supposing, in regard to the Skate Leech (Hirudo verrucosa), 
another of these contributions, that Mr Duns has mistaken Dr 
Fleming’s opinion? In so far as we are aware, he did not 
distinguish it from Hirudo muricata. 

In 1810, Dr Fleming exchanged the incumbency of Bressay 
for that of Flisk, a small rural parish on the southern shore 
of the Frith of Tay, and immediately adjoining to Kilmany, 
the memorable scene of Dr Chalmers’ early ministry. “Here,” 
says his biographer, “he now set himself very earnestly, as 
occasion offered, to carry out the views, which, at an early 
period, he had formed, of what should be his work in Natural 
Science.” 

Have any of our readers forgotten the hervic purpose of the 
silent man in the Spectator, who, since he had neither time 
nor inclination to communicate the fulness of his heart in 
speech, resolved to do it in writing, and to print himself out, 
if possible, before he died? In no such feverish anxiety to 
make books, altogether independently of their intrinsic value, 
as unhappily for the more acoustic part of mankind, is not 
confined to such victims of taciturnity as may have their nor- 
mal type in Addison’s notable instance, did Dr Fleming con- 
template the toils and dangers of elaborate authorship. Fora 
mind of such masterly penetration into the facts and methods 
of the material world as his, it was impossible to keep silence. 
In maturing his interpretations, and urging their acceptance 
on other minds, he merely submitted to the imperative law of 
the fruitfulness of all exalted truths—he instinctively obeyed 
the spontaneous impulses of vital genius towards the authori- 
tative utterance of great thoughts of great things in the hearing 
of mankind at large. To him a noble mission had been 
assigned by the Divine “ heir of all things,” who also “made the 
worlds,” and he could neither deny the validity of its claims nor 
refuse the blessedness and glory of asserting them. Doubtless, 
therefore, while sitting alone in his solitary manse by the se- 
questered sea shore, and musing on the vast treasures by which 
ke was on every hand surrounded—the diverse forms of recent 
life in the great resounding deep, and in the far winding glens 
among the moory hills, with the almost innumerable organisms 
that at every step, in obedience to the hammer, disclosed the 
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antique secrets of their prison-house,—he could not but hear 
a solemn call to special duty that others could not hear, and 
behold a luminous path of effort stretching onward in the 
future, that no eyes save his own could see. With Mr Duns, 
we cannot but believe, that at an early period the primary 
conceptions,—the great outlines of his noble work on the 
“Philosophy of Zoology,” were presented to his thoughtful 
and receptive spirit, and that the patient elaboration of these 
into their full proportions and mature expression, formed the 
leading purpose of his scientific life. Nor was anything in 
the course of his history awanting to his due preparation for 
his appointed work. Under the sovereign Seclonnde of high 
thoughts of philosophical order that animated,—that almost 
haunted,—him as with the force of an uncontrollable desire, 
he, in a great measure, unconsciously received such an educa- 
tion of the eye, both physical and intellectual, as, in its influ- 
ence on his vigalance in the detection of individual facts and 
caution in discriminating species, sometimes almost seemed 
to originate in a special faculty of insight, appertaining to 
himself alone. Seldom, if ever, in the history of Natural 
Science, has so urgent thirst for the acquirement of new facts 
combined with itself, in any one mind, a sharpsightedness 
and caution in their investigation and arrangement of so 
great activity and constancy, as in his. 

As illustrative of his universal and ceaseless activity, we 
cannot do better than extract the following graceful and plea- 
sant passage from his memoir :— 


“ He let no occasion slip of adding to his own information, or to 
those who, at a distance from him, were earnestly at work in thé 
same pursuits. A fish, not before known to frequent our shores, is 
accidentally entangled in the nets of the northern fishermen, and 
forthwith he makes a drawing of it, and forwards a description of its 
form and structure to the Wernerian Society. A new zoophyte is 
found in the refuse of the Zetlander’s trawl; a bird, not observed be- 
fore in Scotland, crosses his path ; a flower, undescribed by Light- 
foot or Smith, is noticed by the wayside, or in the wood. These are 
accepted as prizes, correctly described, a place is assigned to them in 
the generalizations of science, and are forwarded to his friends—the 
fish to Neill or Jameson, the zoophyte to Leach, the bird to Mon- 
tague, the plant to Don.” (p. xii.) 


His facility, moreover, in conjecturing the possible means of 
supplying blank spaces in his knowledge, was no less charac- 
teristic of his mind, than was his highly educated eye, or his 
See in guarding against premature rationes decidendi. 
“* Tell me now,” he said to us one day, with one of those sharp, 
quick turns of the head, sparkling with drollery, that have 
left so vivid a record of his memorable features in the fond re- 
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membrance of his friends, “ what this is ?’—presenting, at the 
same time, what seemed to our eye to be a confused aggregate 
of impure silex, such as might be met with among the sweep- 
ings of the floor of a flint-mill. “ Where do you think I picked 
up this treasure?’ “ Passing by,” he added, “the charred re- 
mains of a large hay-stack that had been recently burned 
down, I asked leave of the farmer to make a closer inspec- 
tion of the gloomy relics. On investigation I laid my hands 
on what you now see, the dander of the stony skeletons of the 
grasses.” Another day he said, “ Have you ever detected the 
Purpura Lapillus in the act of boring the shell of the mussel 
(Mytilus Edulis)? I wish you would put one of each into 
water and watch the process.” This experimentum crucis, 
however, proved in our case as unnecessary as it would have 
been abortive. For some time after, he remarked, “I was 
down the other day at the Black Rocks, and ascertained the 
feeding time of the Purpura to be at low water.” And his 
ever active desire to test and verify statements of fact was not 
confined to instances of merely present interest. On looking, 
for example, into the testamentary papers of his old and faith- 
ful friend Dr Neill, he met with a slight notandum of a re- 
port of two men at Aberlady, having many years before wit- 
nessed the stranding of a whale (Balena Boops?) on the 
neighbouring shore. No very definite starting-point this, as- 
suredly, for any inquiry! It was not, however, too vague to 
repel the earnest attention of a mind that, alike naturally and 
by matured habit, would not rest satisfied with anything less 
than a thorough sifting of every alleged fact, even though the 
process might demand a considerable expenditure of time and 
effort. 

Dr Fleming’s life at Flisk, the leading events of which, espe- 
cially in their scientific aspects, are faithfully related by Mr 
Duns, was characterised not only by an increasing activity in 
research, but also by a steady elevation towards the highest 
platform of scientific authority and renown. The Church, in- 
deed, of which he was a faithful servant, seems to have been 
scarcely aware of his existence. Too independent to become 
the servile adherent of a party—too self-reliant to need the 
uncertain props afforded by the name and influence of one or 
other of the ecclesiastical rulers of the day—too upright in 
heart to allow his character for consistency to be broken on 
the political wheel, either of a dexterous diplomacy or a vul- 
gar nepotism—he did not expect the aids of a worldly patron- 
age, though he might have claimed the highest honours due to 
a course of unswerving attachment to great principles. “I 
am well aware,” he says in a letter to Dr Neill, “ how I stand 
in the Church. To be successful, one must be of a party, and 
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then the threads of his interest can easily be extended into a 
powerful cord. I have hitherto enjoyed my independence, and 
do not belong to a party.” Scorning the use of any expedient 
at variance with his robust manhood, he earnestly sought 
calmly to possess his soul in patience. Straitly hemmed in 
by the economic severities of daily life, and seeing no means 
of escape of which he could honourably avail himself, he was, 
at the same time, not unconsciously entering into a deeper ex- 
perience of the searching and satisfying power of Divine truth, 
and preparing for the knowledge of a means of discipline still 
more severe and refining. It was the expression, accordingly, 
of no fleeting sensibility, but of a stedfast conviction of divine 
teaching, established in his heart by the blessing of the Spirit 
of God on hopes deferred and sorrows sharply felt, that in an- 
nouncing to Dr Neill in 1832, his intended removal to Clack- 
mannan, he employed the following words, the pathetic ten- 
derness of which is all the more impressive, that he was so 
little given to any such demonstrations of feeling :— 


“How painful is change! For twenty-one years have I been 
minister of Flisk. At first I was anxious to get away, because I 
courted a more active life. More lately my anxiety fur removal was 
influenced in a great measure by parental feelings. Now the change 
has come, but he is asleep for whose sake it is chiefly waited for ; 


and for the last five months have I witnessed the turf, and thought 
of the change.” 


Twenty-one years! How small, either intellectually or spiri- 
tually, are the direct results of so large a portion of life in the 
experience of the majority of educated men! How many are 
there in the Master’s vineyard, not awanting in uprightness, 
earnest activity, and ag teed owers and resources, who, on 
passing away into the land of deep forgetfulness, leave no 
“footprints on the sands of time,” no permanent memorial in 
what they have done for others, of what they have been in 
themselves! They once lived, they laboured long, and once 
they died; and in a few brief words, as it may be, on some 
perishable stone, is all of record that those who have entered 
into their labours possess regarding them. Nor can we ig A044 
of the great majority, even of useful men, that any more 
ing trace of their existence should, after a few short years, be 
recognised by them that suceeed them in the stern march and 
occupancy of life. Not one man in five hundred, having no 
higher advantages than Dr Fleming had through life, would 
éven now accomplish in a century what he achieved in less 
than a fourth part of it. He not only had a great work to do, 
but he was, in a very peculiar manner, fitted to do the whole 
of that work well. His divine vocation was to pioneer an en- 
tirely new era in Great Britain, in the exact and reverential 
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decyphering of the glorious hieroglyphics of creation. Nor 
-will those who have been led to contemplate the beasts of the 
field, every flower, the dew-drops, the rare treasures of the 
deep, and the intricate mysteries contained amidst the sublime 
ruins of former worlds, in the sunlight and sweet echoes of 
a loving heart, and not, “as the great Egyptian Sphinx of 
stone, half-buried in the sand,” be slow to rejoice in the 
well-established fact, that he who was one of the noblest inter- 
preters of nature of any age—was spared so long on earth to 
witness the rapid and wide-spread growth of a new life and 
interest in its manifold sciences, to give them the sanction of 
his matured knowledge, and the blessing of his hononred name. 
Those only who can remember the comparatively small en- 
couragement allowed to Dr Fleming’s favourite studies, some 
thirty years ago, can duly recognise the happy change which 
has arisen in public sentiment, or be intelligently prepared to 
estimate aright the vital influence of his writings and example. 
The study of minerals, assuredly, must have been in no very 
high repute in 1824, when, in not the least serviceable and 
popular of our Scottish Universities, no more than three stu- 
dents, one of whom was a sedate and rather obese city mer- 
chant, daily assembled round a small table to receive the 
instructions of a future Regius Professor of Natural History. 
Nor was the now highly fashionable science of Botany in much 
greater demand about the same time, except among students 
of medicine. We can now easily recall a sweet summer time 
in 1829 or 1830, when an entire class, most genially taught by 
the late Dr William Macgillivray of Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, who, at that period, was Assistant-Keeper of the Edin- 
burgh University Museum, might have, with no very sensible 
diminution of physical comfort, taken all their pleasant Satur- 
day excursions in quest of plants, in so far as there were no 
serious interruptions of hedge or ditch, in a one-horse chaise. 
As indicative of the incessant activity of Dr Fleming’s 
thoughts, and the large sphere of his sympathies, we shall 
here, treading in Mr Duns’ footsteps, enumerate some of the 
most significant and valuable of his labours, and especially his 
contributions to the leading public journals of the day, from 
the time of his settlement at Flisk to the publication of his 
great work, “ The Philosophy of Zoology.” In 1812, the Old 
ed Sandstone immediately to the north of the Tay, and espe- 
cially as shewn in natural sections between Invergowrie and 
Dundee, had engaged his earnest attention, in initial connec- 
tion with his more enlarged views of the entire deposit in the 
basins of the rivers Earn and Tay. In the fantastic “ Rock 
and Spindle,” on the sea-beach southward of St Andrews,. 
which forms so instructive an instance of abnormal junction, 
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he shortly afterwards found the materials and occasion of vin- 
dicating his profound and almost morbid antipathy to what he 
regarded as mere chimerical speculation, in accounting for the 
relations of compound rocks, viewed either locally or in time. 
In 1814, he recorded the appearance, in an adult form, of the 
Shad (Clupea Alosa), the fry of which have been so long asso- 
ciated idk aetinacat politics at Greenwich and the proro- 
gation of Parliament. In 1815, the Redhead in Angus, with 
its old sea caves, elevated far above the tides and storms of. 
our existing epoch, was the subject of a paper chiefly mine- 
ralogical. In the spring of 1816, he gave, with high acceptance, 
a course of lectures on Botany in the Philosophical Institution 
in Cork ; and, on his return from that city, in the fi i 
July, he was fortunate enough to notice, off the coast of 
Waterford, a young bird of the Northern diver (Colymbus 
glacialis). About this time also, he read his first paper in the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, to the membership of which he 
had been recently elected, on the “ Junction of the Fresh Water 
of Rivers and the Salt Water of the Sea,” a subject, the true 
explanations of which involve several questions of a deeply 
interesting nature in connection with the life and habits of 
Alg@ and Potamogetons, of the bearings of which Hugh Miller, 
in his remarks on the Loch of Stennis, in his “ Footprints of 
the Creator,” furnishes important illustrations. About this 
period, too, he contributed several important papers to the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, for the detailed mention of which 
we must refer our readers to Mr Duns’ Memoir. 

And here we cannot refuse the opportunity afforded by the 
recital of these various contributions to Natural Science, to 
remark emphatically that universality of genius so plainly 
indicated by them, In geology and botany, as well as in 
zoology, he ever found most congenial departments of inquiry. 
Elevated by the organic impulses of intellectual constitution, 
above the mere dilettante, who never rises, because he cannot, 
beyond the mere raw materials of thought—his cases, speci- 
mens, and lists of genera and species—he could not restrain 
himself to any isolated portion of observation. Stimulated by 
the desire of knowing the ancient conditions of the earth, he 
gladly welcomed the demands made on his attention by the 
manifold questions regarding life, structure, habits, and collo-’ 
cations, that confront the paleontologist at every step in his 
course, and refuse to be answered at all without the exercise 
of an independent judgment on all their essential conditions 
in organic and inorganic phenomena. “I never confined 
myself,” he said, on one occasion, “to any one department of’ 
inquiry”—a fact in his history resulting from his profound 
comprehension of the fruitful connections of all great typical 
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ideas of truth and order, and spontaneously germinating in 
manifold illustrations of one condition of things from the side 
of another,—in reconciling lights shed down from great central 
truths on facts that to the superficial eye would appear far 
removed from each other, if not pesiaivaly contradictory. It 
was in consequence of this universality of.sympathy and know- 
ledge that his public teaching, which was in some respects 
severely antagonistic to anything like poetical illustration or 
zesthetic embellishment, was felt to be so full of interest. At 
ease in all his movements, and with his vast resources under 
the most masterly control, he, in passing from one fact to 
another, disclosed their intimate relations, and where their 
differences were stronger than their resemblances, profuundly 
exemplified the great law of compensation In spending a 
long day with him, in the survey of his peculiarly expressive 
collections,—now turning over his Sponges, of which the varying 
dates run on from 1808, in Zetland, to the years of Johnston’s 
and Bowerbank’s growing fame,—then pausing in admiration 
before his Crustaceans, so exquisitely perfect in their most 
delicateantennae, and evanescent hues of burnt-umber or ultra- 
marine—again, arrested by a Death’s-head moth taken at 
Flisk, or a rare capture on the Links at Aberdeen—in all 
his replies to our many questions, the same completeness of 
idea, subtle associations with widely-separated facts, and clus- 
tering of thoughts around a common centre, that imparted a 
most memorable unity to his entire mind, have left an impres- 
sion of moral as well as intellectual preeeminence that can never 
be effaced. In him was constantly displayed, in almost match- 
less simplicity, the truth of Humboldt’s words in his preface to 
the first volume of the “ Cosmos— 

“‘ The separate branches of natural knowledge have a real and inti- 
mate connection, which renders special studies capable of mutual 
assistance and fructification : descriptive botany, no longer restricted 
to the narrow circle of the determination of genera and species, leads 
the observer, who traverses distant countries and lofty mountains, to 
the study of the geographical distribution of plants, according to dis- 
tance from the equator and elevation above the level of the rea. 
Again, in order to elucidate the complicated causes which determine 
this distribution, we must investigate the laws which regulate the 
diversity of climate and the meteorological processes of the atmos- 
phere ; and thus, the observer, earnest in the pursuit of knowledge, 
is led onwards, from one class of phenomena to another, by their 
mutual connection.” 





In 1823 the “ Philosophy of Zoology” appeared—a lasting 
evidence alike of the special determination of his intellect, 
and the concentrated industry in the collection of materials to 
which for many years it had led him. In every part of this 
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noble series of disquisitions on the primary laws of animal 
life and ergprteniion sone on every page—his mind, in all 
its varied forms of action and sympathy, is indelibly inscribed. 
All his strongest opinions, for which, without hesitation or 
reserve, he contended to the very end, are here, more or less 
broadly, declared. To anything like a hypothetical venture in 
explaining facts, he allows no quarter whatever. Even theo- 
ries that may appear to other minds, not too fervidly inclined 
to unbridled speculation in the construction of genera, to be 
fully adequate to the combination and interpretation of a 
cluster of cognate facts, are frequently dismissed from his 
view, very much as if a judgment of eolnamae had been issued 
against them. As in his controversy with Conybeare in 1829, 
where essential differences in structure and habit, as, for ex- 
ample, between the Otter and the Ermine, or the Carrion Crow 
an the Hoody, are reduced in force, while resemblances, as 
between the land and water Shrews, or the Hare and Rabbit, 
are constituted the grounds of serious debate in regard, not 
only to the habits of the recent animals, but also to wider 
uestions of climate in older and more recent conditions of 
the earth, he seems to us to have overstepped the limits of his 
argument. In his dexterous use of exceptional cases, as, for 
example, in the solitary “Gorgonia,” brought by Scoresby 
from the Arctic Seas, and urged by him, in conversation, in 
prejudice of the fair legitimate value of its generic confine- 
ment within the Tropical seas, he is not only severe, but almost 
harsh and repulsive. In his stringent impulse to some special 
conclusion, he is often more the partisan than the judge. In 
his general treatment, however, of the many intricate ques- 
tions of structure, function, habit, distribution, and classifica- 
tion, of which, amidst their many cross lights and alternati 
phases, he, in accordance with his presiding idea, was requi 
to treat, is,as compared with the prevailing scientific views of 
the time, of the highest philosophical value. And it is de- 
serving of emphatic remark that, because of the clearness of 
his method and precision of his terms, no one can mistake his 
meaning, either in the statement of his instances or the real 
amount of his inferences. Nothing perhaps, in the wide his- 
tory of scientific expression, was ever more concise, self-as- 
sured, or peremptory than his entire diction. Not a few of 
his sentences, in their simple terseness and pith, much more 
resemble some of the best military despatches, written imme- 
diately after a victory, where every word seems to be a red-hot 
shot, than the severe expression of thought generated within 
the calm seclusion of a Scottish manse. . 
In the interval that elapsed between the appearance of the 
“ Philosophy of Zoology ” and the publication of the “ British 
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Animals ” in 1829, occurred the first, perhaps, of the two most 
‘memorable controversies of his entire life. It arose, more im- 
mediately, in connection with a paper sent to Jameson’s 
Journal on “ The Influence of Society on the Distribution of 
British Animals,” to which Dr Buckland, whose views on the 
“ Geological Deluge” had been most vigorously and decisively 
combated in another paper by Dr Fleming that appeared at 
the same time with the former, had sent a reply. Of its 
success, in correction of the misconceptions of geological 
facts and the exegetical necessities of Scripture, into which 
the Oxford Professor had been led, we have a rather amusing 
notice, in the words of Professor Jameson to Dr Neill,— 
“ Buckland has been frightened out of his Deluge by Fleming 
and others.” It was, however, but the passing conflict of two 
sincere friends of truth, who were ever ready to acknowledge 
the high merits of each other’s personal character, and was 
destined to lead to a friendship alike sincere and enduring. 
In mentioning a pleasant visit made by Dr and Mrs Buckland, 
in company with Agassiz, to Aberdeen in 1840, Mr Duns 
remarks :—“ The visit of Dr Buckland also tended to remove 
entirely every trace of the misunderstanding which had sprung 
out of the Deluge controversy, and it led to a correspondence, 
which was kept up with great spirit for years by that eminent 
and good man.” 

By the publication of “The British Animals,” a suitable 
complement was added to the “ Philosophy of Zoology,” in 
which the same individuality of thought, oneness of purpose, 
and firm adhesion to opinions, that so vividly characterise the 
latter, universally prevail. In amplitude of resources, and 
ready mastery in their use, it is perhaps without a parallel in 
the history of scientific literature. In illustration of its singu- 
lar fidelity in expression of his scientific beliefs, we may be 
allowed to mention, that it afforded no diminution of our old 
familiar surprise at the clearness and adequacy of its specific 
characters, when, one day as we met him just issuing from the 
door of a committee-room, during the sitting of a General 
Assembly, and asked him a special question about his defini- 
tion of the Corduroy Mussel, Modiola discrepans (Crenella dis- 
cors ?) as compared with his Modiola discors (Crenella discre- 
pans ?) he at once replied, “ You cannot have forgotten the 
qualified manner in which I have expressed myself.” In like 
manner, on another occasion, when joyously welcoming the 
addition to his birds of a remarkably fine specimen of the 
litile Auk (Mergulus melanoleucos, Mergulus A Ue ?) which an 
Arctic fisher had, in kindness, some years before, brought home 
to his minister, he dwelt with a minuteness of remark on the 
changes in the plumage of this bird, doubtless connecting bis 
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thoughts then with his notice of another specimen which his 
dear old friend, Dr Scoresby, when a Greenland navigator, 
had presented to him in 1809. 

With Mr Duns, however, we cannot concur, in expressing 
the hope “that the time is not far distant when a rearrange- 
ment of its parts may be attempted, and such additions made 
to it as would bring it up to the present scientific point of 
view.” Such a reconstruction of the work as he points at, 
seems to us to be impossible. The additions made since its 
publication, more especially to the invertebrate animals, both 
recent and extinct, are far too numerous ; and the alterations 
in classification and nomenclature, grounded on more profound 
views of structure, too radical to allow of such changes in its 
materials and method, as would meet the present needs of 
science, and at the same time not be so great a transformation 
of the entire work as to render it impossible still to retain Dr 
Fleming’s name on the title-page. ' 

In 1832, his forty-eighth year, he received from Lord Dundas 
@ presentation to the parish of Clackmannan, in the Presby- 
tery of Stirling, with a population of 3000 souls—a sphere of 
labour not only widely different from either Bressay or Flisk, 
in the amount of numerical demands on his pastoral services, 
but also in the general character of its society. In a mining 
district there are difficulties and trials daily occurring in the 
way of ministerial activity and success, that are almost un- 
known to one whose lot has been cast among an agricultural 
or sea-faring people. Dr Fleming, however, was not insensible 
to the grave nature of the change about to be felt by him on 
leaving the seclusion and serenity of Flisk, as is evident from 
the following brief extract of a letter to his old friend at 
Canonmills :— 

“ A parish of less than 300 souls requires attention from a minister, 
very different in quantity and kind, than a parish with more than 
3000 souls. In the one case there may be much spare time—in the 
other, there must be continued labour. This increase of duty and 
anxiety comes upon me, it is true, at a time when much of the fire 
and zeal of youth has fled, and when ease and comfort would have 
been more desirable. But I have no choice. I have been cast by 
Providence in a secluded situation, with a stinted income, and ex- 
posed to the malevolence of those who thought I might interfere with © 
their interests. In this way the best of my life has been lost to the 
public, but the accompanying discipline has not, I hope, been lost 
myself.” 





Of his life in Clackmannan we often had the privilege of 
hearing him speak in words expressive of a peculiarly pleasant 
retrospect ona scene of no little ministerial activity and satisfae- 
tion. Of his influence for good, Mr Duns supplies us with the 
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best sort of evidence in the memorial addressed to him by his 
ple on their hearing of his appointment to the chair of 

Raturel Philosophy in King’s College, Aberdeen, and in a few 
earnest words of our old tt te friend, Mr Bald, which 
will be fully appreciated by those who knew the self-denial 
practised by him in the discharge of his duties, and the deep 
tone of tender regret that pervaded his mind on the prospect 
of leaving his flock. “I felt,” said he, in reverting to that 
period, “ when I heard the church bell ring for the last time, 
as if my heart would break.” Nor is it difficult to believe, 
that, to his earnest simplicity in accepting Divine truth as 
miraculously inspired, no less than graciously revealed, his 
fearless honesty in avowing his convictions, and his unvarying 
kindness in the intercourse of daily life, the respect and affec- 
tion of his people must have been received by him as a divinely 
sent response. What he was asa friend, those best know who 
confided most simply in his high truth of character, and genu- 
ine warmth of heart. What he was as a zealous minister 
of Christ, will be fully known in the day when the Lord maketh 
up his jewels. When thinking of him as he was to the very 
end—-so good, so great in wisdom, so truly noble in all things— 
and especially when recalling his last “God bless you, you 
will not be long in coming back again,” as he stood in the 


open air, with his face towards the setting sun, the level beams 
of which imparted an almost celestial brightness to his ex- 
pressive look of tenderness, we almost instinctively remember 
the memorable words— 


“ Fitting close 
For such a life! His twelve long sunny hours 
Bright to the edge of darkness; then the calm 
Repose of twilight, and a crown of stars.” 


Towards the close of 1834 he commenced his duties at 
King’s College, and resumed his researches in nature with all 
the zest of novelty, by which he was in no small measure re- 
warded for his dutiful self-restraint at Clackmannan. In 1837 
his “ Mollusca” appeared in the seventh edition of the Zncy- 

ia. Having, from the time that he went to Bressay, 
been occupied with investigations into the Old Red Sandstone 
in its manifold instructive relations to other deposits, he had 
about this date not only the happy fortune of announcing to 
the scientific world the first discovery of its characteristic 
fishes, but alsothe misfortune of detecting a species of jugglery 
by which it was sought not merely to deprive him of his honest 
triumph, but also to associate his name with the most gigantic 
and full-blown nonsense. Nor was this the only small witch- 
craft that threatened, after its own fashion, to victimise his 
scientific position. He who had, during his long course as a 
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student of nature, worked in the field and in the house, in’a 
spirit of unimpeachable independence, never being satisfied 
to look at a section or a specimen except with his own eyes, 
and far more likely at first to question than to receive the ex- 
planations of others, was unexpectedly honoured with the 
tidings of his having enjoyed the :patronage and instructions 
of another who had been pleased at one time to sit at his feet 
as a humble scholar. Not more astonished was he, on his first 
hearing the mysterious story of his position as an instructor 
having been reversed into that of a learner, than if he had 
been told that he had ‘been made a cardinal, or appointed to 
the command of a line-of-battle ship. And no greater amuse- 
ment did his familiar friends ever enjoy, than when paviy | 
> ae in his most pungent humour, eliminate the true facts 
the case. 

In mentioning the connection of Dr Fleming with’ the his- 
torical development in Natural Science of vertebrate life’ in 
the Devonian series of deposits, Mr Duns has adduced a pas- 
sage from Agassiz’s “ Poissons Fossiles,” the suggestive mean- 
ings of which, as illustrative of discovery in his life, as con- 
trasted to mere receptiveness, are of far wider extent than the 
original writer was perhaps aware of. That, in the words, 
“the hand of the diligent maketh rich,” we have the announce- 
ment of one of these great laws of the adorable Redeemer’s 
government of this world, is attested by daily experience of 
the course and results of man’s active life. As the effect of a 
constant, indefatigable use of the true means of acquiring 
worldly wealth, even men of inferior powers will gradually 
ascend from the mean estate of the calculators of pence to the 
dazzling elevation of the possessors of gold plate and wide- 
spread domains. But as material a do not constitute, 
in the wise man’s estimate, the highest and most i 
possessions, so the Divine words, uttered by Solomon, reserve 
a deeper significancy for the encouragement and use of all 
who, in the daily exercise of spiritual aspirations or the func- 
tions of genius, combine the patient work of the hands with 
the instructive expectation of disclosures of new facts, thiat, 
though emerging in the path of diligence, are of higher birth 
and less formal appearance than the best results of human 
toil. Never was a disciple in Christ’s school of creation more 
indefatigable in efforts to classify and explain palpable’ facts 
than Dr Fleming was. His eye was‘ever awake to the varied 

henomena of life and matter; his chemical tests were ever at 

and ; and his plans for circumventing nature and compelli 
her to yield up her secrets, ever engrossed his mind. Than 
himself no one was ever more conspicuously diligent in obser- 
vation or experiment. It is, however, with his discoveries, in 
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which the prophetic impulses and expectations of genius far 
outstripped the best designs and enterprises of mere talent, 
that his name will ever be most vividly associated. It is not 
so much with his zealous inquiries for and happy discovery 
of the vertebral column of his Megalichthys, as with its scales, 
that his brightening fame as a Paleontologist will, in the chro- 
nicles of the Devonian history, be associated. And yet his 
riches, in this instance, are the reward of the efforts of the 
diligent, painstaking student, in an organic alliance of method 
with the profound, subtle promptings of philosophic intellect. 
What to the eye of another, whose soul had not been so ex- 

uisitely moulded unto fine issues, seemed to be but oyster- 
shells, where such shells had never been, were, in the clear, 
quick light of his subtle intelligence, at all times under law to 
the discipline of labour, the mailed panoply of a vertebrate 
animal, hitherto unknown to man. 

With no portions of Mr Duns’ Memoir have we more full 
and cordial sympathy than those in which he illustrates the 
upright character of his subject as a Christian minister and a 
Presbyterian churchman. And in this we feel the power of 
his own earnest beliefs and valid perception of the true springs 
of Christian excellence. To a mind so simple, upright, and 
searching as Dr Fleming’s, Divine truth, in a state of isola- 
tion from man’s practical faculties, could not but be regarded 
as high treason to the authority and love of God in bestowing 
it. As a churchman,-accordingly, he uniformly acknowledged 
the right of private judgment, as well in the exercise of the 
rights and discharge of the duties involved in the membership 
of the visible Church, as in the more retired and isolated 
communion of the believer with his Lord. Equally in Bres- 
say, Flisk, and Clackmannan, he honoured his own convic- 
tions in acknowledging the Christian rights of the people. 
It was accordingly in no idle words of a flimsy superficial sen- 
timent that he wrote to Dr Neill a letter, containing the 
words, “I am ready to rally round the Covenanters of 1841, 
as I think I would have done in the days of Charles, and I look 
for the same happy issue.” He never had a doubt regarding the 
truth of the supremacy of the Son of God in the visible Church, 
and would, with all the strong sensitiveness of a thoroughly well- 
balanced mind, have recoiled from any such astute mysticism 
as, while admitting that “Christ is the head of every man,” 
and gives laws to his followers for their personal conduct, 
doubts or denies that the visible, palpable, continuous organ- 
ism of the Church, which has no warrant for its existence ex- 
cept in the revealed will of Christ, as a King, is not the in- 
telligible subject of his royal authority. In 1843, therefore, 
when the National Church of Scotland, after a long season of 
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conflict, was broken in twain, Dr Fleming unhesitatingly avowed 
his practical belief in the Church’s independence of human sta- 
tute and authority, by entering the ranks of the Free Church. 
“ My reasons,” said he, in the same letter from which we have 
already quoted, “seem to myself perfectly conclusive, and as 
they have been entertained by me for more than thirty years, 
perhaps the force of habit may be exerting some influence.” 

And what can be more truly instructive, as shedding light 
on the reality of the great principles so fully vVindieated by ar- 
gumentative exposition and personal sacrifice, than to hear a 
voice, so clear and certain in its accents, issuing from the calm 
seclusion of the old monastic courts of King’s College? It is not 
now, in 1843, in Old Aberdeen, as when the assembled bishops; 
in a day of trial, “ spak naething.” The one man there, of 
European renown as an expounder of high scientific truths, 
was ready to speak and to suffer in vindication of the prero- 
gatives of the King of Zion, and the liberties of his Church on 
earth. A lively instance this, most assuredly, of the action of 
a simple and sincere soul, in submission to the authority of 
truth and righteousness ! 

In the month of August 1845, Dr Fleming was appointed, 
by the General Assembly of the Free Church that met at 
Inverness, to the Chair of Natural Science, in the New College, 
Edinburgh ; and in the following November commenced those 
labours, which he prosecuted until his death, with an amount 
of energy and skill, such as had been seldom if ever displayed 
by any expounder of the Natural Sciences in this or any other 
country. 

Entering on his duties with precise conceptions of the 
special relation of the true philosophy of nature to the truths 
and ends of Natural Theology, his design from the beginning, 
and his constant effort to the close of his public work, was to 
promote such a culture of the eye and understanding in his 
pupils, as would enable them to see facts as they y are, 
judge accurately of their mutual relations, and estimate the 
precise value of every special explanation of their doctrinal 
import. Reverentially acknowledging the common origin of 
creation and redemption -in the grace of God, he regarded the 
chastened and disciplined study of the works of Christ’s hands, 
as peculiarly cognate to the prayerful interpretation of Ohrist’s 
life and words. Remembering the service demanded b 
Redeemer from the visible world, in the conception and ex- 
pression of his divine parables, and the peculiarly marked 
relations in which he stood, while on earth, to that world as 
its Lord, in his divine miracles, his methods of interpreting it 
were ponskented by a spirit in whieh gratitude and atmiration 
were finely blended with fear and a sound mind. And thus, 
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the same temper, so widely different from a cold dreary theism 
on the one hand, or a sickly semi-pantheism on the other, he 
endeavoured to communicate in his teaching as the guide and 
auxiliary to a sound philosophy of nature. Thus, also, in 
indicating the higher relations of his course, he naturally was 
led to use the following most memorable words, “ Such a course 
would supply to the divinity student, the place of classes of Mi- 
neralogy and Geology, Phytology and Zoology, and constitute a 
theological commentary on the earth, its contents, and inhabi- 
tants.” And supposing that he had done no more than to 
present to the Church of Christ a novel conception of Natural 
Science in its highest relations, it would be impossible to 
form too high an estimate of the value of the service 
done to Theological Science and education. In that vivid 
conception of the “religious meanings in the forms 
of nature,” the power of which had asserted so great sove- 
reignty over his entire intellect, there was nothing whatever 
of vague, inexplicable sentiment. As often as he spoke, for 
example, of the beauty of colour, form, or the disposition of 
parts in any organism,—when, for instance, in the opening 
year, he was greeted by the early blossoms of one of his greatest 
floral favourites, the winter Aconite (Aconitum Napellus), and 
as he stood in calm admiration of its simple beauty, quietly 
remarked, “that’s an old friend of mine,” he unconsciously 
associated it with high truths of divine order, intended to 
cultivate the reflective faculties and purify the hearts of men. 
Of his teaching, accordingly, as a Professor, to which we have 
already referred, all the tendencies were of the most valuable 
kind. It was simple, direct, manly. Even in his sometimes 
almost mischievous demolition of a theory, his heartiness of 
denunciation, scorn of pretension, and caustic sneer at well- 
satisfied ignorance, bore witness to his own transparency of 
character, and jealous regard for the honour due to truth. He 
clearly comprehended his trust ; 
“ And to the same 
Kept faithful with a singleness of aim.” 

In his correspondence with scientific friends, of which Mr 
Duns has been able to give little more than what tends to 
excite a demand for the many equally interesting letters that 
must be still in the hands of his friends, that universality of 
mind, to which we have already referred, receives manifold 
illustrations. The recognition of his claims to honour and 
fame had advanced slowly, though steadily, from year to year. 
On his shield he bore the marks of several rough encounters 
in which, if not in every case, clearly establishing his full right 
to victory, he left no great desire behind him in his antagonists 
to meet him again on the same field. How pleasant it is to ~ 
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read all those letters, in which men greatly eminent in their 
respective spheres of work, fully acknowledge his high services, 
Mie ask for his advice or co-operation! In Buckland, Kirby, 
Lyell, Sedgwick, Murchison, Mantell, Forbes, Hope, Yarrell, 
and William Thomson, he met with the most cordial appre- 
ciation of what he was, what he had done, and what he might 
be expected to do. In nothing, however, did the greatness of 
his character more fully display itself than in the simple frank- 
ness with which he met their approaches, and the entire free- 
dom from everything resembling personal vanity that charac- 
terises his entire intercourse with them. A centre of genuine 
interest to all the most influential minds in the scientific world, 
he nevertheless maintained his noble simplicity of purpose 
and manly independence. Flattery was perhaps the only evil 
in human intercourse of which he entertained serious d. 
He spoke always as he believed, and he honoured those most 
who did the same. 


But we must hasten to the close of these remarks. Mr Duns, 
to whom the friends of Dr Fleming and Natural Science owe 
a large debt of gratitude for his Memoir, and the loving spirit 
in which he has written it, informs us towards the end of his 
work that he has not named all Dr Fleming’s contributions 
to science, but has been guided in his choice by what seemed 


to him illustrative of his special attainments. At the same 
time, he emphatically mentions the last work of any size pub- 
lished in the lifetime of its author,—“ The Temperature of 
the Seasons”—as not so generally known as it ought to be, 
adding, “I am not aware of the existence of any volume in 
the popular literature of science, on the same subject, so admir- 
ably fitted to convey information to non-scientific writers, on 
matters that pass under their notice every day, and to beguile 
the young to the study of phenomena of great interest, and 
which are sure to give a taste for observing nature.” 

In this opinion, we are sure, every admirer of Dr Fleming, 
and friend of youthful education, will most cordially concur. 
Of all his writings, this one, in point of style, is the most 
attractive. In no small degree he seems to have relaxed the 
rather unnatural restraint habitually put upon himself in 
everything approaching to a deliberate use of poetical senti- 
ment and diction, in connection with the treatment of scientific 
truth. Asa school-book it would, we believe, tly aid in 
subatipating a more simple and natural method of teaching the 
meaning of natural phenomena than some of the works now 
used for that purpose. His finely-disciplined eye, in seeing 
what he looked at—his lively vein of homely thought and 
application, with his ever wakeful humour, which: come into 
prominent view throughout this volume,—convey perhaps the 
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most finished picture of his mind that we have left to us in 
any of his works. 

Under the growing influence of the solemn feeling that the 
shadows of evening were deepening around his daily path, he 
used to speak of finishing certain works, of which he had the 
materials; he also, in words distinctly anticipating his decease, 
would occasionally, in a spirit of deep sadness, forecast the 
future fortunes of his class, fearing lest the Church, through a 
mistaken sense of duty or feeble faith, should decline to carry 
on the work which he had so anxiously begun, and in the 
power of which, to impart a peculiarly valuable culture to its 
future ministers, he had an unwavering confidence. But he is 
now at rest from laborious toil: he is now beyond the reach of 
saddening care. He departed this life on the 18th November 
1857. 

In parting with Mr Duns—whose services to truth in the 
publication of this volume, we trust, will be acknowledged by 
such a rapid and increasing sale as will allow an opportunity 
of speedily issuing a second edition—we would recommend to 
him an enlargement of the Memoir, and its publication in a 
separate form. Among his scientific friends, there are many 
who will gladly supply him with additional materials, in the 
shape both of letters and personal reminiscences. By what he 
has already done, he has shewn that, in alliance with such a 
faithful delineation of Dr Fleming’s personal character as will 
prove a boon to those who loved him, he is fully able to~pro- 
duce such a record of the history ot the Natural Sciences in 
Great Britain, during the last fifty years, as will prove a lasting 
monument to him of whose high design and noble spirit, from 
the beginning of life onward to its close, we may not unsuit- 
ably use the words of England’s greatest philosophic poet :— 

“We men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish ;—be it so! 
Enough if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 
And if as tow’rd the silent tomb we go 


Through love, through hope, through faith’s transcendent power, 
We feel that we are greater than we know.” 





Art. VI—The Healing Art the Right Hand of the Church ; 
or Practical Medicine an essential Element of the Ohristian 
System. By Tuerargvres. Edinburgh: Sutherland and 
Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1859. 


Wuen a long-forgotten or ill-understood truth of the Bible’ at 
length arrests the attention of some diligent student, he would 
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need to be a very cautious as well as a very pious man to 
prevent his making too much of his supposed diseovery. The 
temptation in such a case is to be so engrossed with the new~ 
found truth or the new-found aspect of an old truth, that it 
overtops and overshadows every other portion of the Book of 
God. The discoverer feels as if injustice had been done to the 
view which has burst on his mind with all the brightness and 
beauty of a new revelation, and he is determined that the 
Church shall not be permitted any longer to neglect or forget 
his favourite. All this zeal would be right and laudable were 
it exhibited with due regard to other parts of the Christian 
system, but the danger here is, that the new-found doctrine 
shall be regarded as everything, and all else the Bible teaches 
be treated as comparatively nothing, 

This, of course, is not the theory or the avowal of the advo- 
cate of the new view, but it is the practical effect of it, and 
is virtually the teaching of the new expounder ; for everything 
else is thrown into the back-ground, that the grand discovery 
may have the place of pre-eminence. Even when matters are 
not carried to this extravagant length, there is the tendency 
to give an exaggerated view of the importance of the long- 
neglected fragment of truth now brought to light ; and if wise 
men are not employed in dealing with it, and careful that 
strict justice be done to the whole subject, this view or dogma, 
whatever it may be, will be set on a pedestal as much too 
high-as the place it formerly occupied was too obscure and 
unnoticed. 

These remarks have been occasioned by the perusal of the 
volume before us. We do not say that the author—evidently 
a pious and studious man—would ignore all scripture but 
that which bears on the duty of healing the sick, or that he 
would deny the importance of other teachings of Divine reve- 
lation, but he is so earnest in the enforcement and illustration 
of this one thing, that he seems to forget the subordinate place 
which the healing of bodily diseases must hold in the remedial 
system unfolded in the Bible, where the salvation of the soula 
of men must be the first and grand object. Happily we do 
not need to advocate the value of the soul by depreciating the 
body; neither are we to claim for our temporal interests 
equality with our spiritual, We have only to bear in mind 
that the soul and the body constitute the man, and that the 
Author of our being, who is also the Author of the Bible, 
contemplates in that revelation the whole of our complex 
nature, and deals appropriately and mercifully with us, as 
partakers of a sinful nature, and as inhabiting diseased and 
mortal bodies. 

There is much in this volume of which we cordially approve, 
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and we accord to the learned author the praise of great in- 
‘dustry and research. His is no hasty production, for he has 
been long preparing materials for it, and fortifies and illus- 
trates his views by many apt quotations, gathered from va- 
rious sources, and evincing an extent of reading honourable to 
him, both as a student of general literature and as a member 
of the medical profession ; for to that profession, we presume, 
both from his pseudonym and from internal evidence, the 
author belongs. 

The portion of the work of Therapeutes, in regard to which 
we are happy to ugree with him, we need not dwell upon, and 
we must confine our attention chiefly to sentiments and reason- 
ings to which we are compelled to demur. This, though 
apparently an ungracious task, is really the kindest and 
wisest. We are persuaded that the author himself has too 
much reverence for truth, and too sincere submission of heart 
to the dictates of Divine revelation, to wish that any of his 
conclusions should be maintained by any other means than a 
fair exegesis of those passages of holy writ to which he refers, 
and on which he founds the leading argument of his book. If 
his interpretation of texts, or his practical deductions from 
them, will not stand the test of sound criticism, we are per- 
suaded that he will feel obliged to any one who may assist in 
unfolding the truth. He is surely too much of the Christian 
to be offended by a friendly attempt to expose the fallacy of 
any of his reasonings, and to state objections to his -con- 
clusions. 

We would premise only one remark more before proceeding 
with our critique, namely, that even truth itself may be so 
advocated as to involve something akin to error ; for if any one 
truth be misplaced, some other truth must be displaced, its 
relations deranged, the proportions of the system of truth 
marred, and the order, according to which the truths in ques- 
tion ought to be arranged, violated ; and so evil is done. Wish- 
ing to do all possible justice to the author, we quote his own 
words as to the character of his book: “The specific aim of 
the Essay is to ascertain what data are furnished by Scripture 
to warrant the recognition of scientific and practical medicine 
as an essential element of the Christian system, an indispen- 
sable agency in the activity which the church is called on to 
sustain in the world.” Perhaps some readers may not at first 
catch, even from this explicit statement, the real characteris- 
tics of the system of Therapeutes, as distinguished from cur- 
rent opinions and practices. The author's main position is, 
that the practice of medicine is as much the work of the 
Christian church as the preaching of the gospel ; that the cure 
of diseases is as essentially a branch of the church’s activity 
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as the cure of souls. In short, that “the therapeutical element” 
—the practice of the healing art—is “the complement of the 
Christian ministry.” 

We do not wonder that the author anticipates adverse criti- 
cism, and is prepared for it; but we wish for his own sake 
that he had not described those from whom that criticism 
may emanate, as occupying “a position” which is not a trust- 
worthy stand-point from which to direct a just criticism of the 
views presented”—p. 10. He would thus virtually set aside 
as worthless and one-sided, whatever may be alleged against 
his views, because proceeding from those who oppose those 
views! Did it not occur to Therapeutes that their views are 
not more opposed to his, than his to theirs? and that if “the 
adherents of the prevalent ecclesiastical systems” are disqua- 
lified by their position “for just criticism” upon his essay, his 
antagonism to those systems as much “ violates the integrity” 
of his strictures upon them? The ground of objection to those 
adherents of prevalent systems is that they are guilty of the 
“total neglect and oblivion of one of the fundamental ordi- 
nances, plainly enunciated by the Divine Founder of the order 
which they profess to follow.” Now this is the very point in 
dispute. The author maintains, and we deny, that the practice 
of medicine is “one of the fundamental ordinances” of the 


church. He asserts, and we deny, that this doctrine is of worst 


enunciated by the Divine Founder of Christianity ;” for if it 
be so plainly enunciated, it is somewhat strange that it was 
never found out till Therapeutes discovered it, and now for 
the first time publishes it to the world. 

We have not failed to remark the modest terms the author 
employs as to the spirit of his essay, and we would most 
readily grant him the indulgence he bespeaks, when he pro- 
fesses his wish “to be thought rather to propound than to 
assert, or as Lightfoot has it, when discoursing on the healin 
properties of the pool of Bethesda, ‘In this matter I h 
rather learn than dogmatise.’”*—P. 10. We must say, how- 
ever, that had Therapeutes not informed us of our mistake, wé 
should have read his work as containing as much confident 
assertion, as little respect for men otherwise minded, and as 
strongly expressed dogmatism, as any treatise of equal size we 
are acquainted wi 


* As our author frequently, in the course of his volume, refers to Lightfoot, 
it may be as well here, and once for all, to state what weight we deem it right 
to attach to the opinions of that great Hebrew scholar.- “ Lightfoot’s exercita- 
tions partake rs ad of the unsatisfactoriness, and even silliness of rabbinical 
learning, to which he attached more importance than he t, in in i 
the New Testament.”—See Orme’s Bibliotheca Biblica, Art. Lightfoot. Am 
his controversial works was one under the title of ‘‘ A Battell with a wasp’s nest. 
London, 1649. 
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We confess that we listen with very grave suspicions when 
‘an author demands, as a preliminary to the acceptance of his 
views, that we “‘ completely ignore the accepted ecclesiastical 
systems, doctrinal as well as practical, and return de novo to 
the warrant of the Scriptures.” Such demands, at any rate, 
put us on our guard, and brace us up to a rigid scrutiny 
of the reasons for so sweeping an overturn of existing 
beliefs and practices; and we shall certainly not admit 
without satisfactory evidence, that “the Scripture record 
gives to the work of healing that position of pre-eminence 
in the Christian system which is now claimed for ix.” (P. 
11.) 

The author in his preface assumes, that “imperfect views of 
the healing works of Christ, and of his general character as 
healer, have been entertained and inculcated, and are still 
practically sanctioned by all sections of the Christian church ;” 
and he speaks of, the oblivion into which this great department 
of the church’s work has been allowed to fall” (P. 15.) Such 
being the questions at issue, it is plain, either that “ all sec- 
tions of the Christian church” have been theoretically and 
practically in the dark in regard to an essential part of the 
church’s work, or Therapeutes has asserted more than he 
can prove. 

It is not that we decline to reconsider long-cherished and 
generally-admitted principles, with a view to our attaining a 
clearer knowledge of them or a more consistent and practical 
grasp of them ; but it is rather too late to come with a requi- 
sition so sweeping and revolutionary as that of our author, 
and therefore, before we “ignore the accepted ecclesiastical 
systems, doctrinal as well as practical,” we beg leave to pause, 
and must examine what Therapeutes has to offer us in the 
room of the systems he would so unceremoniously explode. 

Let us, then, inquire what are his views, and by what rea- 
sonings and proofs he supports them. We must begin with 
his preface, fur there he unfolds the design of his book, and 
that will conduct us to the details and conclusions presented 
to our notice. He tells us that his attention was first directed 
to the subject twelve years ago, and soon “ the appalling reali- 
ties which attend upon disease, and the position occupied 
by those specially devoted to the cure of the sick, suggested 
some difficult questions.” Among these questions was the 
following :— 

“ How is it that, while there is a profession recognised as specially 
set apart by Divine authority to apply the blessings of the gospel of 
Christ to the miseries of humanity, the victims of the fruit of sin, on 
whom Christ himself and his first followers bestowed peculiar care, 
giving them a place as special objects of his mission, should now be 
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left, as mere mercantile material, in the hands of the professors of 
healing?” (Pref., p. iv.) 


The words above cited, which we have printed in italics, 
furnish the key, we think, to whatever in the book is most 
objectionable, for in them lurks the fallacy which vitiates the 
whole of the reasoning founded upon it. If we mistake not 
the author’s meaning, his idea is, that the “ profession, set apr 
by Divine authority to apply the blessings of the gospel of 
Christ to the miseries of humanity,” ought to ‘nabadie’ the 
medical profession as well as the ministerial ; for his com- 
plaint is, that the servants of Christ have confined their atten- 
tion to the spiritual wants of men, leaving the cure of disease 
as “mere mercantile material” in the hands of professional 
physicians and surgeons. 

Without at present entering further into this point, which 
will come up again afterwards, we must state, in passing, that we 
were startled, in reading the preface, with some very question- 
able assertions, which, if true in some particular instances, 
cannot be accepted as true on any large scale or according to 
general experience. We shall merely quote a sentence or two 
of this kind, with the remark, that they served to put us on 
our guard, at the very outset, against the rash and one-sided 
statements of Therapeutes. 

“ Practitioners of medicine in general are engrossed by the urgent 
necessities of their vocation as a mere secular calling, and they who 
have opportunity for scientific inquiry are too exclusively devoted to 
the observation of material conditions and secondary causes. Minis- 
ters of religion, again, altogether ignore the physical interests of 
humanity as beneath their sphere of operation, -and rather repress 
investigation on the subject of disease, taking refuge in an unrea- 
soning appeal to the will of God, the Supreme Disposer of all events.” 
(Pref., p. v.) 


It is here assumed that the practice of medicine is not, 
that is, ought not to be a mere secular calling ; and the author 
afterwards attempts to prove this position: we shall see with 
what success. The latter part of the paragraph now quoted, as to 
ministers of religion altogether ignoring the physical interests 
of humanity, sounds more like the utterance of an ill-natured 
= than the sober and cautious opinion of a lover of 
truth. 

Therapeutes having set himself, he tells us, to seek a solu- 
tion of the difficult questions which had troubled him, “at 
last, after much cogitation and inquiry,” that solution ‘ was 
found fully developed in the Scriptures.” The volume before 
us is the result of the discoveries so made. “The partial views 
which pervaded the medical profession, and the deformed 
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ecclesiastical nutions which had overlaid the doctrine of Christ, 
‘ and were made to stand aside, and the experience of the devout 
intellectual Pascal was realised, ‘“‘ En Jesus Christ tous les con- 
tradictions sont accordées.” (Pref., p. v.) The author seems 
aware, and we respect his candour for the admission, that the 
views presented, and the issues to which they lead, are alto- 
gether so strange and foreign to the prevalent current of reli- 
gious thought and action in these days, that they cannot be 
expected to be welcomed, or to excite general interest.” (Pref., 
p. vi.) 

We must now lay before our readers a pretty long paragraph, 
which unfolds some of the author’s views :— 


“There is a large and increasing proportion of the truly earnest 
followers of Christ who are deeply impressed with the conviction, that 
these late days call for a searching test and trial of all ecclesiastical 
machinery. They believe that the great commission which the 
church has received has been us yet only very partially fulfilled, and 
that she sustains but a small measure of that Divine effectiveness 
which her origin, and the occasion for her existence, warrant us to 
expect. Intended as she was, to be the channel for the communica- 
tion and sustained operation of that galvanism of heaven, which alone 
can vivify, and enlighten, and purify the dead, the dark, and the cor- 
rupt elements of humanity, she has failed;to accomplish her Divinely 
appointed destiny ; while she ought, as the embodiment of her Divine 
Master, to speak as He did, ‘ with authority,’ and to exert a positive 
influence for good throughout the whole range of human interests—- 
embracing under her benign sway, at once the concerns of the life 
that now is, and those of that which is to come—the Church has 
fallen to a low place among the agencies which are operating on, and 
moulding the destiny of the masses of humanity. Some, however, 
may be found who do not recognise the shortcomings of the church, 
and are content with her present condition ; fur such it would be 
superfluous to adduce reasons in proof of the fact of failure. The 
author believes that the fact must be patent to every accurate obser- 
ver of the state of society in Christendom ; and this essay is written 
in vindication of his belief, that the lamentable inefficiency of existing 
church organizations has arisen from, and still depends upon, the ne- 
glect of the simplest and most precious of all the rules ever given for 
human guidance, viz. :—to do what Jesus did, and to do what He com- 
mands.” (Pp. 15-17.) 

Our remarks on this passage shall be as brief as possible: 
To say all that it suggests would fill many pages. 

- J. If by “the searching test and trial of all ecclesiastical 
machinery,” the author means that we must examine every- 
thing in the light of the law and the testimony, that is nothing 
more than sincere Christians have been in the habit of doing ; 
and the general strain of pulpit teaching is decidedly to that 
effect. But if the author thinks that all our habits of think- 
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ing and acting, in matters ecclesiastical, are to be treated with 
suspicion, and that we are to test and try the whole over 
again, under the impression that all is wrong, we protest 
against the procedure altogether ; and we do not believe that 
a “large and increasing proportion of the truly earnest fol- 
lowers of Christ” are impressed with the conviction that such 
a ‘test and trial” is called for. 

2. The second sentence asserts that “ the great commission 
which the church has received, has been as yet only partially 
fulfilled.” We know no Christian people, and no Christian 
church, disposed to deny that “the great commission,” “Go 

e into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature,” 
is lamentably far from being yet fulfilled. This only proves, 
that hitherto the church has been weak and ineffective—a 
small minority, in fact, operating on a mass much greater than 
itself—a little leaven hid in three measures of meal. But 
Therapeutes elsewhere uses the phrase, “the great commis- 
sion,” as including the healing of the sick, and the preadiinn <f 
the gospel ; and maintains that the church has been in 
tive, because she has, practically, left out one-half of the com- 
mission. We shall come to that again, and here merely state 
the author’s opinion. 

3. Towards the close of the next sentence,—a very long one— 
the author says, “The church has fallen to a low place among 
the agencies which are operating on and moulding the desti- 
nies of the masses of humanity.” Here we remark, that it is 
scarcely fair or candid to speak of the church having “ fallen 
to a low place,” in the sense indicated ; for, if she is low at 
—— she was never higher at any period of her history. 

ill Therapeutes inform us at what epoch the church occu- 
pied the high place from which she is now fallen? We are 
assured he cannot ; but, passing this as a mere turn of a sen- 
tence not to be rigidly “tested,” we deny altogether that the 
church occupies a low place among the agencies to which the 
author refers. We maintain that the church is the main- 
spring of all these agencies that are “operating on and 
moulding the destiny of the masses of humanity.” If Thera- 
peutes alleges that our missionary and other agencies are not 
the church, we tell him this is a quibble rather than an argu- 
ment. These societies are not the church as a separate organi- 
zation, but their constituents and supporters are the members 
of the church. It is the zeal, liberality, enterprise, and self- 
sacrifice of the church, that equips and sends forth the mis- 
sionary, prints and circulates the Bibles, sows broadcast the 
leaves of the Tract by millions, and has not quite neglected to 
add the resources of the healing art, to the list of agencies 
bearing on the world’s regeneration. These agencies need only 
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to be multiplied and extended under the fostering care of the 

' church, and borne on the church’s prayers, to effect the glorious 
re mae embraced in the Saviour’s “great commission” to 
is apostles. 

4. The last remark we can afford to make on the words 
above cited, refers to the closing portion of them. We must 
not be among the “ accurate observers” the author speaks of, 
for we have failed to perceive that ‘“‘ the lamentable inefficiency 
of existing church organizations has arisen from the neglect of 
the simplest and most precious of all the rules ever given for 
human guidance,—viz., to do what Jesus did, and to do what 
He commands.” We accept of the latter part of the rule as 
binding on every disciple; but “to do what Jesus did,” is 
required of his disciples only in a qualified and properly re- 
stricted sense. He wrought miracles: are we required to do 
as he did? He called disciples to follow him, and to forsake 
all for his sake: are we to do what he did? He claimed 
equality with his Father, and asserted his authority over all 
nature: are we to do what he did? Jesus, as the prophet 
of his church, foretold what was to come to pass: are we to 
do as he did, and set up for prophets? Reasoning that can- 
not stand the test of these simple questions is mere declama- 
tion, moonshine, and sophistry. 

Christian physicians will endeavour to embody in their 
practice the spirit of tender compassion so affectingly dis- 
played by the Saviour himself when on earth; but we see 
not, either on grounds of philosophy or Scripture, that such 
physicians would be more Christian, should they in their profes- 
sional career act as authorised functionaries of the church. We 
doubt whether the public would admit the validity of any 
diploma the church might give, to act as accredited healers 
under her authority. Credentials from the Royal College of 
Physicians, or of Surgeons, would stand them in better stead. 
“ Another proof,” Therapeutes may exclaim—*“ another proof 
that the church has fallen to a low place among the agencies 
operating on the masses of humanity :’—another proof, say we, 
that the church, as Christ’s own organization, has her appro- 
priate spiritual functions, and that medicine, as one of the 
liberal acts, has hers ; and that the incorporation of both, as 
one divine organization, is the fancy of an enthusiast, not the 
sober deduction of reason, enlightened and guided by sacred 
scripture. 

We must adduce another specimen of our author’s thinking 
and judging, although we may feel somewhat at a loss how to 
comment upon it. In close connection with the passage 
little ago quoted, Therapeutes says— 

“Even from the second century, and not less notably, since the 
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Reformation, her [the church’s] energies have been diverted from the 
sphere so gloriously occupied by her Head in his continual doing, and 
have been concentrated upon the elaboration of dogmatical and disci- 
plinary systems to which he gives little countenance, and which ought 
to have been left to a spontaneous development in a church occupied 
in doing her Lord’s will.” (Pref. p. xvii} 

The stress here laid upon what the Lord did as the sphere 
to be oceupied by his church can mean, we presume, nothing 
less than the exercise of those miracles of merey by which he 
at once conveyed blessings to the subjects of those miracles, 
and established his claim to be the Messiah. To such works 
he made this appeal as the ground on which he was to be be- 
lieved: “If ye believe not me, believe the works,” &¢c.—* The 
works which I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of 
me.” Now, isit the neglect of such “ doing” our author charges 
the church with? Is this the condemnation, that she does not 
make the lame to walk, the blind to see, the deaf to hear ?— 
that she does not feed thousands with “ five barley loaves and 
a few small fishes ?”—that she does not raise the dead, and 
cast out devils? If this is not the author’s meaning, what is 
it? And moreover, we ask, what warrant has he to stigma- 
tize the great and glorious doctrines of the Reformation, which 
the church—“ the pillar and ground of the truth”—must hold 
and teach as her primary and eternal obligation? What war- 
rant, we ask, has Therapeutes to stigmatize the system of 
Divine truth, as “the elaboration of dogmatical and discipli- 
nary systems,” to which He gives little countenance ? e 
beg the author’s pardon, but we cannot designate his assertion 
that these “ought to have been left to a spontaneous deve- 
lopment, in a church occupied in doing her Lord’s will,” as 
mere unmeaning verbiage. 

In other parts of his book, he claims for the healing art a 

lace of equal importance with the ministry of the gospel. 

ere he would seem to degrade “the dogmatic and discipli- 
nary” teachings of the Bible to a place of subordinate import- 
ance, while the church was to be occupied with the noble 
function of “ speaking,” as her Divine he did, “ with au- 
thority,” which means, we suppose, with authority commanding 
the unclean spirits to depart out of the ponsennnd, and healing 
all manner of disease among the people 

That we are not stretching the author’s words beyond what 
seems to be their plain import, may be seen from perusing. his 
own pages. We cannot transcribe them, but we ask, What 
does this mean? “ The Christian church literally Jollowing the 
example and obeying the precepts of her Lord,” p.19. The 
remainder of the sentence only obscures the sense, when it is 
added, “and employing all the beneficial resources now at the 
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disposal of the medical profession, is capable of pouring a balm 
of inestimable value—a very balm of Gilead— on the sorrows 
of humanity.” Why, if the resources at the disposal of the 
medical profession are adequate to the beneficent work referred 
to, there is no room for the miraculous cures which the literal 
following of the Saviour’s example involves, and on which the 
author insists as the great desideratum of the age, and for 
which the church must be revolutionized. We may add that, 
if the miraculous gifts of healing are again to be brought into 
operation, the resources at the disposal of the medical profes- 
sion “ may very well be dispensed with.” 

The author refers, in terms of commendation, to the zeal 
displayed by many Christian men, in the promotion of medi- 
cal missions, but he immediately raises the question— 


“ Are medical missions established and carried on in obedience to 
the cardinal law given by the Lord himself, ‘Observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you ;’ and do they adequately repre- 
- sent and fulfil his gracious purposes in connection with the healing 
of the body under the gospel dispensation ? In short, have medical 
missions been adopted, and are they now prosecuted, simply and 
solely on the ground that Christ has commanded the healing of the 
sick to be associated with the preaching of the gospel?” (P. 24.) 


We have no hesitation in answering these questions in the 
negative ; for the promoters of these missions do not recognise 
the equal obligation, in the author’s sense, vesting on the 
Church, to associate the healing of the sick with the preaching 
of the gospel. The exercise of medical skill, in connection 
with evangelistic labours in heathen lands, is one thing; the 
going forth with the so-called gift of healing—as a gift of the 
Spirit, in the one hand, and the gospel in the other, is a differ- 
ent thing altogether. If the healing of the sick is to be done 
by miraculous energy, it is taken out of the category of ordi- 
nary means, and must be dealt with accordingly. 

In what sense Therapeutes would interpret this command 
we shall see. After sketching the rise and progress of modern 
medical missions, and inferring that the dictates of experience 
thus furnished ought to be gratefully accepted, as manifesta. 
tions of the Saviour’s grace, he yet maintains that they “ ought 
not to be considered as the basis in which the enterprise should 
rest.” ‘The case,” he adds, “ may be put thus:—The Lord 
Jesus gave the commandment to his followers, ‘Heal the 
sick,,—a command, be it observed, which was never abro- 
gated, and which stands, written and reiterated in his word, 
side by side with the command, ‘Preach the gospel,’ which 
has always been accepted, as binding on the church ; a com- 
mand, too, the import of which all His life below gloriously 
emphasized and illustrated.” P. 29. 
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Here we beg to interpose a remark. The command, “Heal 
the sick,” occurs first in Matt. x. 8, as part of the c! given 
to the twelve disciples, when the Lord sent them forth on a 
special mission to their countrymen. As Therapeutes chooses 
to pass by the entire context, we invite special attention to 
the whole of it. It has a direct bearing on the legitimacy of 
the argument that the words, “heal the sick,” ought to be the 
basis—the authoritative and inspired basis—of modern medical 
operations, Here, then, is the passage: “ And when he had 
called unto him his twelve disciples, he gave them power 
against unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all man- 
ner of sickness. Now, the name of the twelve are these,” &c. 
“These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded them, saying, 
Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of 
the Samaritans enter ye not: but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. And as ye go, preach, saying, The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. Heal the'sick, cleanse the lepers, 
raise the dead, cast out devils ; freely ye have received, freely 
give.” The parallel passage in the ninth chapter of St Luke, 
and the commission to the seventy disciples contained in the 
tenth chapter of that gospel, bring out the same views, and 
connect the healing of the sick with the exercise of other mi- 
raculous powers. The final commission to preach the 
to every creature, recorded in the close of St Matthew's gos+ 
pel, and also in the sixteenth chapter of St Mark, represents 
the teaching and preaching of the gospel as the great work of 
Christ’s servants employed in his work; and the latter of 
these evangelists makes special mention of signs that should 
follow them that believe, viz.: “In my name shall they cast 
out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they shall 
take up serpents ; and if they drink any d thing, it shall 
not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover.” 

Whether we interpret these words as intimating that the 
converts, as well as the preachers, were to possess and exercisé 
these miraculous powers, it is manifest that these “ signs” 
were attestations of the truth of the new doctrine so promul- 
gated ; and we know as matter of history, that those signs did 
accumpany the proclamation of the kingdom of God inthe 
a ic age. It is as evident that miracles soon ceased, for 
they had answered their end ; and though false pretenders to 
the power long infested the church, and were too-often : be- 
lieved by the credulous, and too often patronised by the cun- 
ning, the truth remained, and the saving influence of the Hol 
Spirit, in the conversion and sanctification of men, continued, 
and still continues, the living and ever present testimony, that 
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the doctrine of the Cross of Christ is the power of God, and 
’ the wisdom of God, to every one that believeth. 

Such being our view of the facts, we look with extreme sus- 
picion on every attempt to thrust in the doctrine of miraculous 
gifts, under whatever pretence, or in whatever degree. 

It appears to us that the author has here committed a double 
mistake ; first, by interpreting the special command to the 
twelve, and then to the seventy, to go into all the cities of 
Judah, as a standing law of Christ's kingdom, reaching to all 
time ; and, secondly, by singling out one of the specific charges, 
namely, that relating to the healing of the sick, separating it 
from the rest, and basing on it his argument formaking medicine 
a function or standing ordinance in the church. It is surely 
enough to occasion at once distrust of the author’s judgment, 
and suspicion of his candour, to see him employing such a 
style of advocacy of his favourite views, Certainly, had 
he found any stronger ground on which he could build his 
theory of the co-equality of medicine and the gospel, he would 
not have employed texts like these, which he is obliged to 

rble and half silence, in order to make them yield something 

ike support to his cause. , 

Without dwelling longer on our author's singling out of one 
clause from the full and connected charge of our Lord to the 
twelve and the seventy, and arguing that the neglect of this one 

ift has brought guilt upon “the followers of Christ for many 
Sasdvet years,” during which “ it has been by them utterly 
ignored and unheeded,” (p. 30), we merely observe, that the 
author’s mind seems prone to exaggeration, and so it invests 
this special work: of healing the sick with a magnitude 
which we cannot reconcile with the comparative silence of the 
sacred writers concerning it. Therapeutes is also chargeable 
with a hazy and confused blending of “ miraculous powers” 
with common “resources of medical science,” the effect of 
which is to distract the mind of the reader with a feeling of 
being unjustly blamed for not healing the sick, inasmuch as he 
pretends not to the possession of the “gift of healing.” The 
reader, too, pleads not guilty to the charge of a spirit of dis- 
obedience to Christ, for he is not conscious of cherishing such 
@ spirit ; and from the idea of it, his whole soul may recoil. If 
the author, after all, disclaims any intention to teach the per- 
petuity of the “ gift” referred to, as a miraculous agency still 
entrusted: with the church, we can only say, that he has ob- 
scured a very plain subject with many dark sentences. 

We have been so long detained by the introductory parts of 
the volume on our table, that we can take but a cursory 
glance at many of its sections. A few hints on some salient 
points must suffice. 
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_ In the chapter on “ New Testament Healings,” the follow- 
ing passage occurs :— 

“The anes dhe the Medical Mission Scheme have wrsinge: 
various arguments for continuing and extending the employment 
medical agency. . . . Ist, By some it is advocated on the ground of 
general expediency, in view of its power and efficacy as a human- 
izing influence. 2d, Others recognise its agreement with the pri- 
mitive order of the Church. 3d, Others rest their warrant on the 
example of our Saviour and his apostles. And, finally, a few have 
pointed to the direct command of the Lord Jesus, ‘ Heat Tue 810K,’ 


° “ eg true basis upon which the effort ought to be prosecuted,” 


And of Christ himself he thus speaks— 


“* During the whole course of his active ministry, it appesrs that 
he was fully engrossed by the discharge of the proper duties o: the phy- 
sician,” (P. 44). | 
These words provoke the remark, that there was no simi- 
larity between his healing, with a word or a touch, and the 
healing measures resorted to by the ordinary physician. What 
were his drugs? Whence his supply of medicines? What 
the instruments with which he performed surgical operations ? 
These questions, absurd as they seem, are not irrelevant; for 
the author gravely sets himself, in another part of his work, to 
prove the medicinal properties of saliva, of clay, and of touch by 
the human hand, in connection with themention of ourSaviour’s 
having, when giving sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, 
and the power of speech to the dumb, significantly spat on 
the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and anointed the 
eyes of the blind, and so forth. Really such arguments are 
not worthy of serious refutation; and had not the author been 
so blindly in love with a theory, he never could have so warped 
and tortured Scripture to yield a mere shadow of support to 
it. We feel confident that not one reader in a thousand will 
attach the slightest argumentative value to such views of the 
miracles of our Lord. 

It may suffice to shew what kind of proof of his positions 
this author employs, if we adduce here one or two sentences 
bearing on the same subject. Therapeutes being constrained 
to admit, “ that although, in very many of the cases recorded, 
no specification is recorded of remedial means, yet this does 
not warrant the conclusion that external appliances were not 
introduced in such cases,” proceeds thus—‘ This reflec- 
tion, we submit, is fully sustained by the a i 
remarkable verse which concludes his : 
many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they should 
be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself 
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would not contain the books that should be written.” We 
“submit,” that if Therapeutes here makes a legitimate use of 
the closing verse of John’s gospel, then that verse may be em- 
ployed to cover any vagary that any ingenious and imagina- 
tive writer may choose to adopt, and so may serve as a Scrip- 
tural proof of the revelations made to Joe Smith or Joanna 
Southcote, for it is as warrantable to suppose that the book of 
Mormon, or any other lying prophecy, was written by Jesus 
Christ himself, as that he made use of the curative means 
contained in an apothecary’s shop, in healing all manner of 
sickness, and all manner of disease among the people. John 
xxi. 25 is as good a proof of the one as of the other: that is, 
it has nothing to do with either. If we can prove doctrines 
by what is not written, as well as by what is, our circle of 
knowledge will be wonderfully enlarged. 

The same remark applies to our author’s references to the 
miracles wrought in Christ’s name by his servants. If they 
manipulated, and anointed, and medicated, as Therapeutes 
alleges our Lord himself did, then their works were some un- 
intelligible mixture of miracle and magic—of supernatural 

ower and ordinary medical appliances. Whether this can 
be the truth we leave candid readers to judge. Our author is 
constantly playing fast and loose with the “powers” which 
Christ gave to his disciples “ to heal al] manner of sickness, 
and all manner of disease” miraculously, and the ordinar 
methods of medical skill. The miraculous healing was infal- 
lible ; the cure was perfect in “— case; there was failure 
never. One case would have been fatal to the character and 
pretensions of the pretended healer, and rendered his creden- 
tials worthless. But when medical missionaries exercise their 
science, and display their skill to the best of their ability, they 
may, after all, fail in the cure of some of their patients. When 
this happens, no harm is done to the cause; their Christian 
character is not compromised; they never attempted, and 
never pretended, to cure disease by miracle. They did what 
they could, from the purest motives, and with the best inten- 
tions; and there it ends) Now, we want Therapeutes dis- 
tinctly to say where, and how, and how far, his modern phy- 
sician, acting under the authority of the command, “ heat the 
sick,” is exercising a miraculous power, as possessing the “ gift 
of healing.” ; 

We pass over a good deal of matter in the third chapter, 
which is devoted to “ Medicine and Healing before the Time 
of Christ,” to make room for some remarks on points already 
touched on, and which require much fuller discussion than our 
space will permit. 

We have already anticipated some strictures, which pro- 
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oe 4 belong to the next section or chapter, on “ Christian 
icine inadequately represented by the Medical Mission 
Scheme.” 

Absorbed with “ the momentous issues which wait upon the 
harmonious conjunction and amalgamation of medicine with 
Christianity ” (p. 116), the author regards the Medical Mis- 
sion Scheme as organically erroneous, and as ecclesiastically a 
usurpation of the Christian function ; “for most surely the 
apparent or formal discharge, by another association of men, 
of those duties to which Christ called his ministers, will not 
justify their neglect of his express commands,” (p. 125). 

Our author finds fault with medical missions use their 
object is to subserve the introduction of the gospel among 
heathen nations, whereas he asserts that medicine and the 
ministry should be permanently and universally conjoined as 
the two parts of one whole in the activities of the church; 
the one the complement of the other, and both united, essen- 
tial to the fulfilment of the Saviour’s command. Medical 
missionaries in the field, and the constituents of the societies 
at home, including, of course, all sections of the Christian 
church, are involved in equal darkness on this point. But the 
mists of error will now be rolled away; at any rate, Thera- 
peutes now detects and condemns them, (P. 127). 

In a former paragraph, we slightly noticed the author's views, 
taking them as they seemed to be put in the earlier parts of 
his volume, on the subject of the cure of disease by our Lord 
and his servants. It seemed uncertain whether Therapeutes 
regarded them as strictly miraculous, or as something partakin 
of the nature of miracle, but mixed up with the forms of medi- 
cal practice. This was a dissolving view, and as it vanishes 
we have another phase of the argument. 

We now come to some statements for which previous parts 
of the work had prepared us, but which Therapeutes had 
rather asswmed than attempted formally to prove from Scrip- 
ture. “ Miracles,” and “gifts of healing,” are not one thin 
but two things. Miracles, therefore, may cease, and gifts o' 
healing continue in the church. This is a distinction, he says, 
plainly taught in Scripture ; and upon it is founded his argu- 
ment for the permanent aden of medicine in conjunc- 
tion with the ministry. “The healing art” being, according 
to the title of the book, “the right hand of the church,” the 
“ministry of the gospel” must be the left hand! To sustain 
these views, he gives a pretty full exposition of 1 Cor. xii., so 
far as that relates to the “ gifts,” of which that chapter treats. 
We cannot insert all he has written, and must refer our readers 
to the volume itself. (See pp. 128 et seq.) We subjoin a few 
words merely to indicate the author’s line of argument: 
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“Three several times (ver. 9,10, 28, 29, 30) are miracles and 
gifts of healing set side by side, as distinct faculties or powers in the 
church, co-existent and independent one of another, as separate mem- 
bers of the body, thus determining a relationship altogether subver- 
sive of the idea so generally entertained, that the ‘ gifts of healing’ 
belonged altogether and exclusively to the miraculous endowments 
of the early church,” (P. 130). 


So completely does the author’s argument hinge on this 
distinction between other miraculous gifts and the gifts of 
healing, that we expected to find an elaborate attempt to ex- 
plain that distinction, and to shew its accordance with Scrip- 
ture generally, as well as with the exegesis of the chapter in 
Corinthians referred to. But the author contents himself 
with saying, “The nature of the subject, however, and the 
difficulties which have been heaped around it, render unne- 
cessary any attempt to define the essential characters of this 
distinction, which, be it observed, is fully expressed in the 
plain language of Scripture,” (P. 131). 

Did ever evidence so completely break down? Did boastful 
premises ever lead to so unproven a conclusion? As the 
author has failed in proving his assertion, we might at once 
dismiss the subject ; but we have one word to say here. If 
the gifts of healing were not miraculous, then they were not 
“ gifts” at all, in the sense of Scripture. When “gifts” are 
spoken of in the New Testament—“ gifts of the spirit”—mira- 
culous gifts are meant. If Therapeutes, therefore, denies that 
there was miraculous agency in the exercise of those gifts, he 
reduces them to a nullity; or rather makes them the mere 
displays of scientific and medical skill by practitioners of the 
healing art. By maintaining the permanency of the gifts of 
healing in the church, as “the right hand of her strength,” he 
cuts away from under himself the ground on which his argu- 
ment rests. That argument is, that the church must do what 
Christ did. Now, either His cures were miraculous, or they 
were not. Ifthey were not, then of course ordinary physicians 
may do what he did: but if they were miraculous, the gifts 
of healing permanently exercised by the church not being 
miraculous, do not meet the command “ LITERALLY” to do 
what he did. The argument of Therapeutes cannot hold 
water, take it as you please. He commits the mistake of 
confounding things that differ, assuming that miraculous 
agency and professional skill in curing disease are one and the 
same thing ; and when it comes to suit his purpose, he would 
reduce the “gifts of healing,” exercised by the apostles and 
other disciples whom Christ specially em asain greet’ sent 
forth, to something akin to common medical prescriptions and 
appliances in use among ancient doctors; and talks of the 
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medical virtues of spittle, of oil, of the touch of the human 
hand, and so forth! Were it possible for an author to atone 
for the fault of confounding things that differ, by the indis- 
criminate blending together things that do differ, Therapeutes 
may perhaps be found to have done so; for his book furnishes 
instances of both feats, and so the one error may perhaps neu- 
tralise the other. 

Passing without remark the “testimony of history,” and 
other portions of the volume, which we have not room to 
notice, we reach the “conclusion” of the book. One extract 
from this part we lay before our readers. 


“We must. be excused if we seem to attach an undue im 
to the recognition of the alliance of Christianity and medicine ; for 
most surely, if the general position and views, now enunciated, be 
found legitimately to accord with, and be deducible from, the ex- 
pressed mind of Christ, it would be impossible to exaggerate either 
the evils which must have accrued from its neglect, or the blessed 
issues which would attend its practical recognition and re-establish- 
ment, in its primitive completeness and simplicity. If they do not 
so accord with the mind of Christ, this, certainly, is capable of bei 
demonstrated by the learning and critical acumen of the nineteen 
century ; and the fallacy or oversight which has misled us, ought to 
be easily detected and mits ing this issue, it is earnestly desi 
that the question may be confined ; on it, all criticism and free dis- 
cussion will be gladly welcomed, but, in the first instance, on no 
other,” (P. 184). 


This is creditable to the author’s candour and good sense ; 
and we trust that our strictures have not violated the eondi- 
tions he has laid down. All depends on those important IFs. 
If the author is right, then the entire church is wrong, and 
has always been wrong, and that on a vital qe: for if 
Therapeutes has found the truth, even his own language in the 
above extract will be found to be incorrect. It will, in the 
event of his views proving true, be absurd to speak of “ Chris- 
tianity and medicine”—as absurd as to speak of “ Christianity 
and the gospel ;” for if our author's views be right, medicine 
is as essential a part and portion of Christianity as the cross 
of Christ ; and the healing of the body as essential a part of 
the duty of the church as the preaching of the gospel and the 
administration of Divine ordinances. Nay, we shall have to 
revise our religious phraseology ab initio, and confess that the 
medical treatment of the sick is as much an ordinance of the 
New Testament as baptism and the Lord’s supper. ' 

We cannot pass, without a word or two, an objection which 
here stares us in the face, We hold it to be utterly incredible 
—for it is both a reflection on their common honesty, and 
a slander upon their integrity—that the apostles of Christ 
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studiously and systematically concealed one half of their com- 

‘mission. If it be assumed that they acted upon it, without 
making public mention of the medical department of their 
work, and allowed no record of it to come down to later times, 
two obvious questions occur. Why this ominous silence? and 
how has Therapeutes found out the secret? What are the facts? 
Let us see. : 

First, we have an inspired book bearing the title of “The 
Acts of the Apostles,” of which St Luke, a physician by pro- 
fession, and a chosen evangelist and servant of Christ, was the 
penman. He relates how the apostles wrought miracles in 
the name of their Lord and Master. The first instance re- 
corded is that of the lame man (chap. iii.). This was purely 
an act of miraculous healing performed in the name of Jesus. 
We read in the following chapter, that “the man was above forty 
years old on whom the miracle of healing was shewed,” (ch. iv. 
22). in, we read in the fifth chapter of Acts, that “ by the 
hands of the Apostles were many signs and wonders wrought 
among the people ”—“ insomuch that they brought forth the 
sick into the streets, and laid them on beds and couches, that 
at the least the shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow 
some of them. There came also a multitude out of the cities 
round about unto Jerusalem, bringing sick folks ; and them 
which were vexed with unclean spirits ; and they were healed 
every one,” Acts v. 12-16. This is a fair specimen of Luke’s 
account of these apostolical “ signs and wonders.” These ser- 
vants of Christ went preaching the gospel, gathering the dis- 
ciples into churches, authenticating and recommending their 
commission by works of miraculous mercy, and also of judg- 
ment—(See the cases of Ananias and Sapphira, and of Simon 
Magus). And so the truth prevailed, and the kingdom of God 
Was seen coming with power. — 

Second, we have the writings of these apostles, addressed to 
the Churches; and we have also three important epistles sent 
to Timothy and Titus. In these letters are found full and 
minute qualifications of bishops and deacons, instructions as 
to the management of church affairs, and so forth. 

Now the wonderful thing is, that on the supposition of the 
healing of the sick being an essential and primary function of 
the church—a standing ordinance, and permanent element in 
the administration of her work, the Acts of the Apostles and 
the apostolical epistles should entirely ignore the medical 
duties of the church! Not a word is said about teachers or 
taught, pastors or people, having an important class of duties 
to perform in this matter. The church is to act, according to 
our author, not in the mere exercise of Christian sympathy and 
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kindness of heart towards the afflicted, but in fulfilment of an 
pr coins obligation, and tn observance of a stated ministry 
of ing, equal in rank, and not inferior in importance, to 
the spiritual ministry of the church. 

There is one passage in the epistle of James which the author 
has attempted to press into his service, namely, that about the 
sick sending for the elders of the church that they might pray 
over him and anoint him with oil in the name of the Lord. 
The very next verse furnishes the key to this text, where the 
apostle says, “ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much,” (James v. 16). And as to the anointing with 
oil, every one conversant with the facts and phraseology of 
Scripture is aware that that was used symbolically, not medi- 
cinally. It was the symbol of supernatural power, not of 
therapeutical science. 

The “ appendix of notes” the author has added, occupying 
upwards of ninety pages, is made up of extracts from a variety 
of authors. Many of these citations are interesting, and con- 
tain valuable sentiments ; but we have no hesitation in saying, 
that not one author Therapeutes has thus introduced to the 
notice of his readers, lends the sanction of his name aud influ- 
ence to the theory developed in the volume. It is the more 
needful distinctly to state this, because a cursory reader, find- 


ing such an array of names referred to by the author, may 
naturally ee that these copious notes are so many cor- 


roborations of his opinions—that he has cited these witnesses 
to prove that he is right, and that a numerous and influential 
y of thoughtful Christian men are prepared to stand up for 
the scalpel and lancet as of equal value with the Bible, not 
merely in the propagation of the gospel among heathen nations, 
but also in maintaining its efficiency where it has obtained a 
footing ; the “healing art” being an integral part of the agency 
committed to the church by her Divine Head. We are far 
from saying that the author has constructed “an appendix of 
notes” with any such intention to deceive. We only point to 
the mistake to which it sien rise, = warn = readers 
inst the supposition that Therapeutes has quoted a single 
eather who pean lloyd his views” Bs these wows vant ne 
wrong, he is alone in his glory 
In these observations on “ The Healing Art the Right Hand 
of the Church,” we have abstained from all reference to the 
in church organization, which the admission of the 
author's scheme would necessarily involve. He himself pro- 
tests against any attempt to “ prejudice the practical issue of 
the discussion by any ing anticipations, or ly 
hasten the consideration of these consequences,” (p. 9). At the 
same time, we hold it to bea fair and legitimate inquiry, when 
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so sweeping a change in the whole frame-work of the church, 

- and even in her function and character as a Christian institu- 
tion, is proposed, to ask—how will it affect the rights and 
interests of the church? We are quite content to keep in 
abeyance all objections derived from a contemplation of results ; 
for we are persuaded there is sufficient reason to repudiate the 
whole theory, by calmly scrutinizing the author’s exegesis of 
Scripture on the subject. If his principles of interpretation 
are not true, according to the analogy of faith, and the rules 
of spiritual proportion, his conclusions fall to the ground, and 
his scheme will proceed no farther. Any full consideration of 
consequences, therefore, is not merely premature, but alto- 
gether superfluous. But there is one remark we may make, 
and leave it for consideration. Medical practice, as a profes- 
sion, just like the ministerial calling as a profession, must be 
remunerative—men must “live of the gospel’’ who preach 
the gospel ; men must live by medicine who practise medicine. 
By amalgamating both professions, and conducting both as 
one institution, many will shrewdly conjecture that this junc- 
tion may have a greater effect in secularizing the ministry than 
in spiritualizing medicine. A theological and a medical educa- 
tion are not identical Are, then, under the new regime, all 
medical church officials to be in ignorance of theology, and are 
all preaching church officials to be ignorant of medicine? or 
is a knowledge of both sciences to be an indispensable qualifi- 
cation for office in either department? But we have got into 
the region of hard questions, and must retrace our steps, leav- 
ing them for solution, if needful, at another time. 

No one, we trust, will so far mistake us as to infer, from any 
thing we have written, that we assign a low place to the me- 
dical profession, or deny the scope for Christian benevolence 
and spiritual usefulness it affords. So far from this, we delight 
to honour the Christian physician, and “esteem him very 
highly in love for his work’s sake ;” and we rejoice that there 
is an ever increasing number of enlightened and zealous Chris- 
tian men in medical practice at the present day. All this is 
perfectly consistent with our decided repudiation of the notions 
of Therapeutes. He would do but very questionable service 
to his medical brethren, by claiming for them a place as func- 
tionaries in the church of Christ, and a rank as ecclesiastical 
officials, in virtue of their professional character, equal to the 
ordained ministers of the gospel. 

We will yield to none in our cordial approbation of the 

rinciples of the Medical Missionary Society in Edinb 
We believe it to be conducted on enlightened views of the 


missionary enterprise in general, and with a well-defined con- 
ception of the plan which it holds in relation to mission 
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churches and missionary societies, whose direct objects are the 
universal dissemination of Divine truth—the conversion of the 
world. We should, therefore, tly deprecate the introduc- 
tion of such views as those this author advocates into the 
councils of that institution. There is, we hope, no danger of 
such an event ; but, were it attempted, it would work confu- 
sion and disaster. The author would have us shut our eyes to 
the results of the adoption of his theories; and we have said 
little about such results, because we have found sufficient 
ground of objection to them im limine—in the author's own 
statements and arguments. Whether, then, we think of the 
course Therapeutes would have us pursue, or the end to which 
he would conduct us, we must respectfully decline putting 
ourselves under his guidance, and shall take every opportu- 
nity of solemnly warning our friends to refrain from that 
theorist. If his cause be right, we know that we cannot over- 
throw it, and if it be wrong, its exposure is certain, and we 
may now, having given our opinion of it, leave it to its fate. 

Having gone with great patience through the publication 
before us, we leave our readers to judge whether the Christian 
ehurch has from the beginning, as Therapeutes alleges, ignored 
one half of the commission given to her by her glorious Head ; 
or whether this writer has been attempting to foist in a medi- 
cal function upon the church as a standing ordinance enjoined 
by Divine authority. The question the author has raised re- 
solves itself into this—has the entire Christian church, from 
the beginning, “taken away” from the words of revelation all 
that relates to the ordinance of medicine? or, has Therapeutes 
“ added to” the words of God, by palming off an opinion of his 
own, as if it had been plainly taught in the Scriptures? We 
by no means deny that for ages the church, being very igno- 
rant of the Bible, allowed. the priesthood to conceal much 
plainly revealed truth, and to overlay other portions of it with 
superstition and ceremony. But that, at this time of day, it 
was reserved for this author, or for any man, to discover a 
whole system of truth concerning the equality of rank and im- 
portance of medicine with the ministry of the gospel, is rather 
too much to demand of us. 

We confess to a growing jealousy of new developments of 
Christian doctrine ; and our suspicions of the soundness of a 
writer’s views are not allayed by the fact that his pages bear 
the impress of a sincere and Bible-reverencing mind. Were 
the question one of the author's piety or honesty, the question 
would be different ; but when it is a question of the correct- 
ness of his interpretation of Seriptare the evidence of his 
sonal religion goes for nothing. Nay, his being a man of faith 
and goodness may only render his speculations more danger- 
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ous. They are invested with a halo of sacredness, surround- 
‘ing the author's person, and we are reluctant to reject notions 
cherished by such a mind, and published with the benevolent 
design of leading others into a better acquaintance with the 
deep things of God. The fact is, that, with such a book be- 
fore us as “ The Healing Art the Right Hand of the Church,” 
we sit in judgment, not on the author as a man and a Chris- 
tian, but on his work. It may be painful, like the cutting off 
of a “right hand,” to pronounce his reasonings not to be re- 
lied on, and his book a serious blunder. We say nothing of the 
author’s character, good or bad. That is not before us. We 
refuse false and dangerous conclusions not the less promptly 
because a good man may have set them before us. 

The long neglect of medicine as auxiliary to the Christian 
missionary is now in a fair way of being practically remedied, 
by our missionary societies and churches employing medical 
missionary agency, where it can be introduced with the pros- 
pect of beneficial working ; but the views of our author would 
carry us to an extreme as wide of the sober truth as our for- 
mer error. When the pendulum oscillates, its point of rest is 
equally distant from the opposite extremes of its arc of vibra- 
tion. To ignore medical agency altogether, and to exalt the 
healing art to the first place among the means to regenerate 
the world, seem to us to be both of them extremes; and that 
the truth lies between. 





Arr. VII—1. The Bampton Lectures for 1858. By H. L 

-  Manszt, B.D., Oxon. 

2, The Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination. By J. B. 
Mozzey, B.D., Oxford. 

3. The Philosophy of the Infinite. By Rev. Hznry Catper- 
woop. 


4. Essays in Philosophy. By Professor Fraser. 


Wuen the most intellectual and best educated of all the 
apostles solemnly warned the church against “ the wisdom of 
this world,” saying, on one occasion, “ Beware lest any man 
spoil you through Philosophy and vain deceit ;” on another, 
“ Keep that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding pro- 
fane and vain babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so 
called, which some professing have erred concerning the faith ;” 
and on a third, “It is written, I will destroy the wisdom of 
the wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding of the 
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prudent: Where is the wise? Where is the scribe ? Where is 
the disputer of this world? Hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world?” *—his words cannot be understood 
as intended to deny the existence of a sound philosophy, or to 
interdict its legitimate use, since in each instance he employs 
certain qualifying expressions which serve to characterise the 
kind of wisdom which he condemns,—describing it as “ science 
falsely so called,”—as philosophy associated with vain deceit, 
—as the wisdum of the world, which is foolishness with God. 
But his words do unquestionably imply that much which 
passes under the name of philosophy is false and unsound, 
opposed to the truth of God, and incapable of being incorpo- 
rated with it without corrupting the simplicity of the faith. 
They point emphatically to a danger that may arise from that 
source. And the whole history of the church, from the apos- 
tolic age downwards to the present day, affords ample evidence 
of the necessity—would that it might not also be said of the 

ractical disregard !—of that seasonable and wholesome warn- 
ing. Next to the moral corruption which infected the Churcli 
at Corinth, and the Judaizing tendencies which crept into 
the Churches of Galatia, the Gnostic element was the great 
corruption of primitive Christianity. In subsequent times 
theology was perverted in the Eastern Church by the philo- 
sophy of the N ew Platonic School of Alexandria, and in the 
Western by the scholastic expounders of the Aristotelian 
Logic and Metaphysics. After the Reformation itself, Lu- 
theranism became a dry skeleton—a cold, lifeless statue of so- 
called orthodoxy, under the influence of the prevailing philo- 
sophy of Leibnitz and Wolff; and Neology arose y as its 
legitimate fruit, still more, perhaps, as an inevitable reaction 
— it. In our own day, when the respective provinces of 
phil sophy and theology — be supposed to be sufficiently 
marked and duly distinguished, they are far from being sepa- 
rated, if indeed they be altogether separable, from each other ; 
and the views which are cherished in one department of 
thought will insensibly mingle with and affect our opinions 
on other subjects with which they may seem to have little or 
no connection, More particularly, the doctrines which prevail 
in any community, respecting either the laws of nature or the 
laws of thought, may be expected to affect our views of reli- 
gious truth, which may be said to touch, at some point or 
other, the whole circle of our knowledge, and to have manifold 
relations to all the great themes of philosophy. In these cir- 
acer ry we have thought that it may not be unseasonable 
to consider some recent applications 0, philosophy to theology— 
a topic suggested by Ms Mancel’s'* Leseeree but which may 


* Col. ii. 8; 1 Tim. vi. 20; 1 Cor. i. 19. 
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be illustrated by a more general reference to other writings of 
the same class, and especially those of the disciples of Cole- 
ridge and Sir William Hamilton. Instead of entering into a 
formal discussion of the new scheme of psychology, or laying 
down a series of dogmatic positions, we shall merely suggest 
a few thoughts, bearing on its salient points or chief charac- 
teristic features, in the more modest form of Querrzs. Pro- 
fessor Fraser tells us that “the philosophical tendency may be 

opularly described as the question-putting tendency ;” but 
ortunately it is one which is proverbially characteristic also of 
little children, and may not be unbecoming, therefore, in such 
as are mere babes in science. Such Queries may serve to indi- 
cate the points at which many have felt a difficulty in under- 
standing the new scheme of philosophy, while the brief remarks 
appended to them will illustrate the circumstances by which 
they have been suggested, and the reasons for which they are 
now proposed. Some of them will be found to relate to the 
objects of owr knowledge, others to our method of knowing ; but, 
without attempting a formal division, we shall merely enume- 
rate and explain them in the order in which they may be most 
naturally and profitably considered. 


Query. I. Can there be any real knowledge without Omni- 
science? In other words, May our knowledge be partial and 
incomplete, yet true and certain as far as it goes ? 

The proposal of such a question will probably excite a 
smile; but “riswm teneatis, amici!” We may better under- 
stand its significance, and see some of its important bearings, 
by and bye. In common life every one feels that his know- 
ledge is imperfect, and yet, within certain limits, regards it as 
true, and acts upon it accordingly. But in the schools of 

hilosophy, and on the field of speculative thought, questions 

ave been raised, and are still pending, which will be found to 
turn on this point,—how far our remaining ignorance should 
be held to affect our only attainable knowledge, or sustained 
as a plea for hesitating to receive and act upon such truths as 
are made known, whether by experience or by revelation? 
We have recently heard not a little about the Philosophy of 
the Absolute, and of Sir William Hamilton’s strenuous, and 
as some think, successful polemic against it in his criticism on 
the Theory of Cousin. So far as that philosophy is supposed 
to imply a perfect comprehension of God and the universe, 
few will hesitate to reject its pretensions, or to admit that such 
knowledge is competent only to the Omniscient Mind. But 
while the knowledge of the Absolute is, in this sense, dis- 
carded, a distinction is drawn between two sets of ideas,—the 
one, described as absolute and adequate, the other as incipient, 
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and in tendency only ; and thisdistinction is applied toshew that 
while we may receive some truths which can be distinctly and 
absolutely conceived, we are at liberty, if not to reject, at 
least not to receive other doctrines which cannot be fully com- 
prehended, to treat them as indistinct and indeterminate, and 
to keep them in abeyance, without: pronouncing any definite 
judgment in regard to them. 

“ There are two very different kinds of truths,” says Mr Mosley; 
“upon which philosophy proceeds: one, of which the conception is 
distinct and absolute ; the other, of which the conception is indistinct, 
and only incipient or in tendency. Of ordinary facts, such as meet 
the senses—of the fact of our internal consciousness, our own feelings 
and sensations, bodily and mental—we have distinct conceptions, so 
far at least that these are complete and absolute truths embraced by 
our minds, On the other hand, there are various truths which we 
partly conceive and partly fail in conceiving. The conception, when 
it has begun, does not advance or come to a natural termination, but 
remains a certain tendency of thought only. Such are the ideas of 
substance, of cause, of infinity, and others, which we cannot grasp or 
subject to our minds, and which, when we follow them up, involve 
usin the utmost perplexity, and carry us into great apparent contra- 
dictions. These, as entertained by our minds, are incipient truths, 
not final or absolute ones. In following, or trying to follow them, we 
feel that we are in a certain right way, that we are going in a certain 
true direction of thought ; but we attain no goal, and arrive at no 
— apprehension.” —( Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, p. 

8. See also pp. 22-29.) 

Is there a valid ground for the distinction which is thus 
made between two classes of truths? Mr Mozley assumes 
that there is, without proving it ; and must be held, therefore, 
to make a virtual appeal to every man’s consciousness. 
response will be far from unanimous, It is not a little singu- 
lar that the authors of the Port-Royal Logic refer to the same 
truths which he has specified, and take the very —_— 
view of them. ‘“ Nous avons des idées fort claires de la sub- 
stance étendue, de létre, de l’existence, de la durée, de ordre. 
. . - Lesidées confuses et obscures sont cellesque nous avons des 
qualités sensibles, comme des coulewrs, des sons,’ &. And 
speaking of the ideas of sense, Leibnitz says, “ Elles ne se 
distinguent des autres idées que parce qu’ elles sont plus con- 
fuses.” But without inquiring which set of ideas is the more 
distinct or obscure, we ask, is either of them entitled to be 
called absolute? We omit for the present all reference to the 
“counter truths” or “contradictions,” whether real or appa- 
rent, which Mr Mozley smngnees to be inevitably encountered 
in connection with some of our ideas, and which he has, we 
think, unnecessarily introduced into the discussion of the sub- 
ject. We omit that topic now, but have no disposition ‘to 
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evade it, and will consider it at a later stage. Meanwhile, 
confining ourselves to the distinction between absolute and 
incipient or incomplete truths, we ask on what ground that 
distinction can be established? And that the meaning and 
aim of our question may not be misunderstood, we think it 
right to say, that our doubt does not arise from any tendency 
towards Rationalism, or from any disposition to » ten either 
the necessity or the duty of believing many truths, notwith- 
standing the mysteries with which they are associated, but ra- 
ther from a conviction which lies in the very opposite direction, 
namely, that no part of our knowledge is complete and absolute, 
and that no one object of human thought can be perfectly un- 
derstood by our finite minds. We object, not to the supposi- 
tion of mysteries in some departments, but to the supposition 
of absolute knowledge in any. Mr Mozley, in his very able, 
and in many respects valuable, work on the Augustinian 
doctrine of Predestination, speaks as if certain truths, as 
apprehended by us, might be described as complete and abso- 
lute, and contrasted, in that respect, with other truths 
which are said to be incipient, or in tendency only. And 
when we ask what the former truths are, we are told that 
they are such as relate to “ sensible objects or mathematics,’ — 
to “facts of sensation or reflection,” or that they are “ all in- 
telligible truths, matters of fact for example,” (Pp. 23, 24, 
36). As if this part of our knowledge had nothing mysterious 
in it, were fully comprehensible, and absolute in the sense of 
being complete and perfect. Is itso? May it not rather be 
said that all our knowledge is partial—that every truth which 
is known to us is only a luminous point, encircled with a 
border of shadow, and that the most familiar and clearest ok- 
jects of thought may give rise to questions which human in- 
telligence is utterly unable to answer? Let Professor Fraser 
decide the question. He quotes Mr Mozley's distinction be- 
tween absolute and incipient truths, and offers no objection to 
it,—seems even to approve and adopt it, while he demurs to 
his doctrine of “ contradictory truths ;” but in his own teach- 
ing, he states, over and over again, that all our knowledge is 
incomplete, and that every truth runs out into mystery. 


“Reflection reveals many other incomprehensible ideas and be- 
liefs. They are the foundation of those we regard as perfectly intel- 
ligible. ‘Omnia exeunt in mysterium.’ ‘Certain incomprehensible 
ideas and convictions,’ ‘form the background of the familiar beliefs of 
ordinary experience. ‘ Whatever either now is, or now beginning 
to be, implies, and, in that sense, ‘ reveals,’ something that is eternal. 
It is lost, as it were, in the mysterious idea of eternity. That incom- 
prehensible idea necessarily conceals from man a positive theory of the 
ultimate relation — either to one another, or to the Eternal Being re- 
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vealed by them—of any of the finite objects that are known to us. 
Events viewed in time become ultimately incomprehensible.’ . . ‘ Zvery 
part of any knowledge must be limited, and therefore mysterious, 
until God is comprehended, for every part of knowledge seems ulti- 
mately to converge in the Divine.’ . . . ‘Such explanations as those 
which are pe even by the most. advanced of our Reason 
sciences are evidently incomplete, and the knowledge which they con- 
vey can hardly be styled philosophical. The last answers they afford 
to us only suggest more questions. . . . What we have illustrated of 
physical induction holds good also of the results of deduction. Every 
explanation must rest on the inexplicable, and every demonstration 
must rest on the indemonstrable ; while the last alleged inexplicable 
and indemonstrable belief is an instinct of human nature.” * 


We cannot suppose, indeed, that Mr Mozley intended to say 
that any object whatever is fully known to us as it must be 
to an omniscient mind, or to affirm that our knowledge of 
some truths is “ absolute,” and of others “ incipient,” or “ par- 
tial,” in any other sense than that it is more or less clear and 
distinct. If this be his meaning, then the more clear and dis- 
tinct he can prove our knowledge to be, provided he does not 
represent it as complete or absolute, the more cordial will be 
our concurrence in his reasoning, since it will only serve to 
shew that we may have distinct ideas of some truths relating 
to subjects which, in other respects, are dark and incomp! 
hensible—that our knowledge may be partial and 10 eee 
yet true and certain so far as it goes—and this whether. the 
limitation arises from the finitude of our minds, or the imper- 
fection of our means of information. It is certain, on the one 
hand, that to every finite intelligence there must be much 
that is incomprehensible in the universe, simply because there. 
is much that transcends its powers; it is conceivable, on the 
other, that, even to a finite intelligence, many things might be 
comprehensible which are actually unknown, because. they 
have not been revealed; in both respects our knowledge is 
necessarily limited, not only with reference to the higher 
truths of speculation, but with reference even to the most 
familiar objects of experience. The fact of vegetation is cer- 
tain: how little is known of the secret processes by which it 
is effected? The union of the soul dy body is a fact: but 
how mysterious the link of connection between the two! The 
phenomena of voluntary motion are familiar, but philosophy 
might puzzle itself in vain to account for its reality, or even 
to answer the objections by which its very. possibility has been 
assailed. In short, it seems to be the law of human, and, in- 
deed, of all created intelligence, to be capable of knowing some 
truths on subjects which cannot be fully seein 


* Professor Fraser's “ Essays in Philosophy,” pp 267, 268, 276, 87, 341. 
VOL. VIII.—NO, XXVIIL Ee 
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law which is applicable to the most familiar facts of experi- 
ence, as well as to the higher problems of speculative thought 
—and which, while it is fitted to check and rebuke the pre- 
sumptuous confidence of Rationalism, should have no tendency 
either to foster a spirit of scepticism, or to neutralise our real 
knowledge by means of our remaining ignorance. And Mr 
Mozley needs only to extend to all the objects of human know- 
ledge the remarks which he has himself made on certain truths 
of speculation, to bring his views into entire accordance with 
our own. “It is wrong to say that we are wholly unable to 
entertain truths of which we have no distinct idea ; and those 
who suppose so have an incorrect and defective notion of the 
constitution of the human mind. The human mind is so con- 
stituted as to have relations to truth without the medium of 
distinct ideas and conceptions. The constitution of our minds 
makes this mixed state of ignorance and knowledge possible to 
us,” (p. 23). 
If 7 a use his own favourite expression, Mr Mozley is an 
“ incipient” Calvinist. In pursuing the argument in favour of 
Predestination, he evidently feels that he is “in a certain right 
way,” and “ going in a certain true direction of thought :” he 
can scarcely plead that his ideas of it are indistinct and ob- 
secure, for we have seldom read a clearer statement of the 
doctrine, or a better exposition of the Scriptural grounds on 
which it rests) He can have no difficulty, so far as purely intel- 
lectual obstacles are concerned, in declaring manfully whether 
Scripture does, or does not, speak of an election of individuals 
to grace here and glory hereafter, or only of the election of com- 
munities to outward privileges; and he is bound, we humbl 
submit, to receive that doctrine, if it be revealed, even thoug: 
his knowledge of it should be far from complete and absolute, 


II. Can a finite mind have any true knowledge of an Infinite 
Being? All who believe in God will at once answer in the 
affirmative ; but the changes have been so often rung on the 
difference between the finite and the infinite, that it has be- 
come necessary to raise this question, and to consider the 

ounds on which its solution depends. The dictum of Sir 

illiam Hamilton, announced somewhat oracularly as a fun- 
damental axiom, has given rise to a kind of speculation on 
the subject, which we can scarcely regard as either legitimate 
or wholesome. Mr Mansel refers to it in his preface as “his 
(Sir William’s) great principle, that the unconditioned is incog- 
nisable and inconceivable—its notion being only negative of 
the conditioned—which last can alone be positively known or 
conceived.” And Sir William himself has given expression to 
his fundamental idea in the following terms :— 
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“In our opinion, the mind can exercise, and consequently can 
know, only the limited, and the conditionally limited. The uncon- 
ditionally unlimited, or the Jn4nite, the unconditionally limited, or 
the Absolute, cannot positively be construed to the mind ; they can 
be conceived only by a thinking away from, or abstraction of, those 
very conditions under which thought itself is realised ; consequently, 
the notion of the unconditioned is only negative—negative of the 
conceivable itself.” And in a note, “the last and highest consecra- 
tion of all true religion must be an altar—’Ayviorw Osw, ‘To the 
unknown and unknowable God.’” (Discussions, p. 12-15.) 


We do not intend to discuss the merits of Sir William 
Hamilton’s philosophy, first, because the only truth for which 
we care to contend can be satisfactorily established on grounds 
which are quite independent of it, and we should deem it im- 
prudent, as well as unnecessary, to embarrass the proof by 
complicating it with an abstruse metaphysical speculation ; 
and secondly, because, in the present state of our knowled 
we are not prepared to pronounce a deliberate or final eo 
ment upon it, since it has hitherto been presented only in 
a fragmentary form, and we await, with some interest in the 
expectation of clearer light on the subject, the appearance of 
his “ Lectures on Metaphysics,’ which Mr Mansel has an- 
nounced as speedily forthcoming. 

The points on which we desiderate clearer and fuller infor- 
mation are such as these: What is the Unconditioned, accord- 
ing to Sir William Hamilton’s account of it? Is it a mere 
mental abstraction, or is it a real existence? Is it supposed 
to be exclusive of all properties or attributes, of all ielues 
and even of that relation between the subject and object of 
thought which is necessarily implied in all possible knowledge? 
If it must be regarded as exclusive of al] properties and 
tions, is this the Unconditioned for which any sane man ever 
contended when he affirmed that we might have some know- 
ledge of an Infinite Being? Is it not rather a mere mental 
abstraction, which is conceived by “thinking away those very 
conditions under which thought is realised,” and, in that sense, 
“negative of the conceivable itself?’ Or at the most, is it 
anything else than that indeterminate something, best repre- 
sented by Zero, which some Germans have postulated as the 
nucleus of their Pantheistic reveries? and has it the slightest 
resemblance to the conception of an Infinite Being, charac- 
terised by definite perfections, and not unrelated to other 
beings, although He is unrestricted by any? If that indeter- 
minate something be a mere mental abstraction, or utterly in- 
conceivable as an object of thought, will it follow that we can 
have no real, although inadequate, conceptions of God as In- 
finite? Again, what are we to understand by the distinction 
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. between the Unconditioned, the Infinite, and the Absolute? 
Supposing the Unconditioned to be a generic term which is 
comprehensive of the Infinite and the Absolute, the one as 
“unconditionally unlimited,” the other as “ unconditionally 
limited,” are we to suppose that the Unconditioned, exclusive 
as it is of all properties and all relations, is something more 
than the “untimited,” and yet may be brought into connection 
with, so as to characterise and qualify, the “limited” itself? 
Is there more than one Unconditioned? What, again, is the 
difference between the “limited” and the “conditionally 
limited?” Is not every “limited” ipso facto conditioned ? and 
if it be, what are we to make of the “unconditionally limited,” 
or the Absolute? When it is said that “we can know only 
the limited, and the unconditionally limited,” does the state- 
ment imply that we can have no knowledge at all of an in- 
finite Being, or merely that we can have no knowledge of a 
Being destitute of all attributes, and existing out of all rela- 
tion to our minds? Does it imply that we can have an abso- 
lute and perfect knowledge even of finite things; and if not, 
is the expression used in the same sense in both clauses, when 
it is affirmed that we may know the limited, but cannot know 
either the infinite or the absolute? Can we know either 
Jectly as Omniscience knows them? if not, may it not still be 
possible to have an imperfect knowledge of both? Is the 
Infinite altogether “ inconceivable, incognisable, incogitable?” 
Whenee, then, the term itself,—a term common to ali lan- 
guages, and familiar to the minds of all men? How can 
we reason about it, and demonstrate even that it involves 
contradictions, if we have no conception of its meaning? And 
if it be said that the Infinite becomes finite in the very act of 
being “ known,” how shall it be proved that the nature of the 
object depends on the fact or the measure of our knowledge, or 
that God may not be infinite while we have only indefinite 
and imperfect conceptions of the majesty of His nature? 

Such are some of the points on which we, in common with 
many others, have felt a difficulty in admitting or even explain- 
ing the peculiar principles of that speculative system which 
Mr Mansel has adopted and applied in illustration of the 
“ Limits of Religious Thought.” Should any of our readers 
desire a fuller account of that system, and the objections which 
have been urged against it, we have much pleasure in referring 
them to the able treatise of Mr Calderwood,—a treatise whose 
unfortunate title, “The Philosophy of the Infinite,” has 
deterred many from attempting to master it, but whose con- 
tents exhibit a rare combination of acute speculation with 
great sobriety of judgment, and offer a seasonable and effective 
antidote to much that is defective or dangerous in the doctrine 
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pf his former teacher and friend. We observe that Mr Man- 
sel quotes Mr Calderwood’s definition of the Absolute and 
Infinite (p. 300), and adds: “ The definitions may be accepted, 
though they lead to conclusions the very opposite to those 
which the ingenious author has attempted to establish.” We 
should have liked to see some reason assigned for this sweep- 
ing statement, for assuredly it is far from being self-evident. 
But waiving thediscussion of these abstruse and subtle specu- 
lations, we have no hesitation in saying that Scripture and 
common sense unite with sound philosophy in affirming that 
we may have a real and true knowledge of God—in his being, 
his perfections, and his relations to ourselves, while we know 
also that He is infinite, and, as such, incomprehensible by any 
created intelligence. We might infer this truth from the ana- 
logy even of our secular knowledge ; for, in regard to the 
common facts of experience and observation, we have already 
seen that we can acquire some true knowledge of them, al- 
though it be only partial, and that neither the value nor the 
certainty of this knowledge is in the least affected by the 
remaining mysteries which human intelligence is utterly. un- 
able to explain. [If this be true of finite objects, belonging to 
the sphere of our mere secular knowledge, it may be presumed 
(a fortiori) to be true of the infinite Being, or that class of 
truths which belong to the sphere of our spiritual knowledge ; 
and for this reason we have placed the former on the fore- 
ground, as the subject of our first query, thinking it a suitable 
introduction to that which is now proposed. If we have any 
clear and true knowledge of finite things, which remain, not- 
withstanding, in some of their aspects mysterious and inscru- 
table, may we not also be capable of learning some useful 
lessons, and forming some true conceptions, in regard to God, 
although He, too, in the plenitude of his nature and perfection, 
cannot be adequately understood by any created mind? If it 
be said, that it is the very disparity between the finite and the 
infinite that makes the difference between the two cases, and 
that there can be no resemblance between our knowledge of 
the one and our knowledge of the other, we answer that there 
is a difference, but not such a difference as is sufficient to pre- 
clude the analogy on which we found. That analogy depends 
on one consideration only,—the fact that our knowledge may 
be true, where it is only partial, and that its reality is not 
affected by the remaining mystery, any more than a luminous 
point can be effaced by a margin of shade, or a light extin- 
guished by “ shining in a dark place :” and this is true equally 
of finite and infinite objects, since it capeots not on the dif- 
ference, but on the analogy, between our knowledge of the two 
respectively. If it be said that there can be no analogy, sim- 
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ply because we can have no knowledge whatever of the infinite, 
‘we afiswer that, account for it as we may, the idea of the 
infinite is unquestionably revealed in consciousness ; that it is 
forced upon us whether we will or no; that we cannot by any 
effort dismiss it from our minds; and that, even when we are 
most deeply sensible of its being incomprehensible, we are still 
compelled to entertain it as an object of thought. It cannot 
be altogether “incogitable,” or “ inconceivable,” or “ unthink- 
able,” if we know what we mean, when we reason even against 
the possibility of its being known. We must be able to attach 
some intelligible meaning to the word, if we are to demonstrate 
anything about it. And so far from being inconceivable, the 
éonception of the infinite is applied in mathematics itself: it 
cannot be comprehended, but its relations may become the 
subject of strict reasoning. The idea of infinity is one of those 
which Degerando says, “Quoique nous ne puissions jamais 
fixer ces idées elles-mémes dans leur integrité, nous n’en dé- 
terminons pas moins avec certitude et précision les rupports, 
et nous tirons de cette pensée artificielle de tres-grands secours, 
pour etendre nos connoissances,” (“ Des Signes et de l Art de 
Penser, i. 168.) And De Bonald remarks, “On ne peut s’em- 
sanerg de remarquer qu'on avoit, il y a quelques annees, 
anni l’expression @’/nfini de l’enseignement géométrique, et 
o M été obligé d’y revenir,” (“ Recherches Philosophiques,” 
ii. 83. 

In the discussion of this subject, much stress has been laid 
on the distinction between positive and negative knowledge. 
But what is negative knowledge? is it knowledge at all? or is 
it the knowledge of nothing? In the conception of nothing 
itself, if we can be said to have a conception of it, is there not 
& positive element—a positive element in the thing to which 
the negative particle is applied? Has not many a worthy 
celebs learned to his sorrow that no itself may be a very posi- 
tive declaration? Does not doubt, except where it proceeds 
from mere ignorance or want of thought, imply an affirmation 
as to the exact equipvise of conflicting proofs? If we are to 

lay at words, may we not as well say, with Spinoza, that the 
finite is the negation of the infinite, as say, with Sir William 
Hamilton, that the infinite is the negation of the finite? Un- 
less the term is used to denote a mere abstraction, how can it 
be said that the infinite is the mere negation of the finite? is 
it not rather the negation of bounds, or limits, or restrictive 
conditions? Without deciding the question as to the mode in 
which we acquire an idea of the infinite—whether by an 
intuitive perception of reason, or by a process of abstraction— 
may we not hold that, on either supposition, it must still in- 
volve an element of positive knowledge? An intuitive per- 
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ception of reason can scarcely be regarded as a mere negation; 
and, even if the idea be derived from abstraction, there seems 
to be much truth in the able statement of M. Perron, on the 
subject :— 

“ Mais va-t-on ajouter, n’est-il pas de toute impossibilité de tirer 
Yinfini du fini; celui-ci renferme-t-il le premier }—Nous pourrions 
accorder sans danger cette objection ; que prouve-t-elle, en effet, con 
tre nous? Avons nous tiré l'infini du fini? Nullement. Sélever 
per la pensée du fini @ l’infini n’est pas tirer celui-ci du premier. 

ridée du fini ne contient pas celle de Y'infini: mais elle renferme 
Tidée de [étre et celle des bornes de V’étre ; avec ces deux idées on par- 
vient & celle de l’infini. Comment? par la simple abstraction des 
bornes de, l’étre: car retranchezces bornes, que vous. reste-t-il ? 
D’étre, Vétre sans bornes, par consequent L’infini.” * 

We are confirmed in these views, partly by the express ad- 
missions, and partly by the apparent inconsistencies of those 
writers who have adopted the speculative system to which we 
have referred. Sir William Hamilton himself, while hes x 
of the Infinite as “inconceivable” and “incogitable,” and 
seems to deny the possibility of any knowledge except of the 
“ finite,’—is far from affirming either that God is not infinite, 
or that He cannot, in any sense, be known by man. On the 
contrary he seems merely to mean that we can have no adequate 
or perfect knowledge of One, who as infinite, must necessarily 
be incomprehensible : for while he says, that ‘ the last and high- 
est consecration of all true religion must be an altar ’Aydorw 
Ora, to “the unknown and unknowable God,” he ks in the 
same sentence of “the declarations of a pious philosophy, “ A 
God understood would be no God at all.” “To think that 
God is, as we can think him to be, is blasphemy,” and adds, 
as the expression of his own opinion, “The Divinity is, in a 
certain sense, revealed, in a certain sense, is concealed: He is 
at once known and unknown.”¢t In like manner, Mr Mansel 
at once admits and denies that the infinite Being can be 
known ; evidently using the word in different senses, otherwise 
his statements would be contradictory. He tells us, that “to 
conceive the Deity as he is, we must conceive him as first 
cause, as absolute, and as infinite,” (45) ; that man is “a crea- 
ture of finite intuitions, surrounded with partial indications 
of the unlimited, of finite conceptions, in the midst of partial 
manifestations of the incomprehensible,” (66) ; that “ the con- 
ceptions which we are compelled to adopt, may, indeed, in the 
sight of a higher intelligence, be but partial trutn, but cannot 
be total falsehood, (145); and that we are compelled by the 
constitution of our minds to believe in the existence of an 


* M. Perron, “ Essai d’une Nouvelle Theorie sur les Idées Fondamentales,” 
+ Discussions, p. 15, Note. 
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absolute and infinite being,—a belief which appears forced 

us, as the complement of our consciousness of the relative 
and the finite,” (65). He speaks, indeed, as if this were a 
blind faith, and as if its object were, not only incomprehensible, 
but even inconceivable, and, properly speaking, no object of 
knowledge at all. ‘The absolute and the infinite are thus, 
like the inconceivable and imperceptible, names indicating, 
not an object of thought or of consciousness at all, but the mere 
absence of the conditions under which consciousness is pos- 
sible,” (95). When Mr Mansel defines thought “as a general 
term, used to include all that can be distinctly apprehended 
as existing in any man’s own consciousness, or can be com- 
municated to others by means of language,”—does he mean to 
affirm that we can have no knowledge at all of the infinite, or 
that we cannot speak of it in intelligible language? Mr Mozley 
affirms, that “the idea of infinity is part of our rational 
nature,” and that while it cannot be fully comprehended, yet 
“some idea of infinity we have, no doubt, otherwise we should 
not be able to think or speak about it at all, and that seems to 
be more than a negative idea, as it has been asserted to be;” 
(21), and that “ were the alternative of pure ignorance or pure 
knowledge necessary,” “we should be in a state of absolute 
ignorance and unmixed darkness ; we should not only be ig- 
norant of the nature of many truths, but should have no sov't 
of idea what those truths were of which we were ignorant ; 
we should be unable to think of or to discuss them on that 
account, or even to name them,” (23). And Professor Fraser 
presents an extract from the later writings of Cousin, in which 
“he has so explained, if not modified, his earlier doctrine as 
to approach very near to what ” Professor Fraser deems “ the 
truth on the question of our knowledge of God.” Slightly 
abridged, it runs thus :— 


“We say in the first place, that God is not absolutely incomprehensi- 
ble; for . . . ‘the heavens declare the glory of God,’ and ‘the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made.’ God, then, as the cause of 
the universe, reveals himself to us ; but God is not only the cause of 
the universe, he is also the perfect and infinite cause, possessing in 
himself, not a relative perfection, which is only a degree of imperfec- 
tion, but an absolute perfection, an infinity which is not only the 
finite multiplied by itself in these proportions which the human 
mind is able always to enumerate, but a true infinity, ie. the 
absolute negation of all limits, in all the powers of his being. More- 
over, it is not true that an indefinite effect adequately expresses an 
infinite cause ; hence it is not true that we are able absolutely to com- 
prehend God by the world and by man, for all of God is not in them. 
In order absolutely to comprehend the infinite, it is necessary to 
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have an infinite power of comprehension, and that is not granted 
to us. . . . God is to us, therefore, incomprehensible, but even of this 
incomprehensibility we have a clear and precise idea: for we have 
the most precise idea of infinity. . . . Reason explains not the inex- 
plicable, it conceives it. It is not able to comprehend infinity in an 
absolute manner, but it comprehends it in some degree in its inde- 
Jinite manifestations which reveal it, and which veil it, and, further, 
as has been said, it comprehends it so far as incomprehensible. It 
is, therefore, an equal error to call God absolutely comprehensible, 
and absolutely incomprehensible. He is both invisible and present, 
revealed and withdrawn in himself. . . . at once the living God, and 
the God concealed, ‘ Deus vivus et Deus absconditus,’” (P. 237). 

We cannot leave this topic without remarking that, in the 
absence of all abstruse speculation on the Infinite, the sacred 
writers have invariably represented God as at once capable of 
being, in some degree, truly known, and yet as incapable of 
being fully comprehended. They speak of nature as a real 
manifestation, and of Revelation as a still more explicit decla- 
ration of His perfections and will; but they never speak of 
either as an adequate measure of His nature. The Apostle’s 
expression, Td yyworty Tod @zod, clearly implies both that some- 
thing may be known of Goi, and that there is much beyond 
which cannot be known, This—Té yvwordv rod Ocod is pavegov— 
"0 @eos yap spavepwoe:—for the invisible things of God are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead—(Ta ‘aégura—yabopiras 
—wivusva—roiyuac). And yet, “Who can by searching find 
out the Eternal unto perfection? It is as high as heaven, what 
canst thou do? deeper than hell, what canst thou know? The 
measure thereof is longer than the earth, and broader than the 
sea,” (Job xi.). “Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; 
I cannot attain to it,” (Psa. cxxxix. 6). “ Verily thou art a 
God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel,” (Is. xlv. 15). “ For 
my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the Lord ; for as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, soare my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts 
than your thoughts,” (Is. lv. 8). Every intelligent reader of 
Scripture will find in these and similar statements sufficient 
ground for believing both in the reality of a natural and re- 
vealed manifestation of God, and in the certainty of many re- 
maining mysteries ;—he will regard that manifestation as a me- 
thod of Divine teaching, but not asa measure of the Divine na- 
ture ;—and receiving thankfully the lessons which God has 
condescended to teach, he will shrink from the bold impiety 
of erecting his finite reason into a judge of God’s infinite wis- 
dom, and will be content to walk by the light of faith in things 
unseen as yet, “until the day dawn and the shadows flee away.” 

We have not adverted to the question, in what way we ac- 
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quire any knowledge of the Infinite, by means of our finite 
faculties? or to the other question, whether a finite universe 
can afford sufficient evidence to shew that God is infinite, as 
they may be more conveniently considered in connection with 
some of our subsequent queries? But we think it right to 
add, that by the faculty of abstraction we are enabled to form 
such a conception of infinitude, or the absence of all bounds or 
restrictive limitations, as enables us to reason upon it, so far at 
least, as to discern at once what is contradictory to it; and 
that, having the power of forming this conception, we are 
placed in circumstances which irresistibly suggest the belief of 
the Infinite; for we cannot, by our utmost efforts, suppose 
either time or space to be limited, although they are revealed 
to us only in parts ;—and'the coup d’eil of nature,—the expanse 
of the sky and the ocean,—the ceaseless flow of time, whose 
commencement and whose termination is alike inconceivable, ~ 
—and the principle of causality which forces upon us the con- 
viction of eternal existence, as necessarily implied in the fact 
of existence now,—all exhibit traces of the infinite, and afford, 
as it were, so many natural types of it, while our conceptions 
of it only become the deeper and more overpowering, in pro- 
portion as science extends our knowledge of the marvellous 
system to which we belong. Had we no knowledge of the in- 
finite at all, science could have no effect in enlarging or ele- 
vating our conceptions in this respect ; and there is much truth, 
as well as beauty, in Isaac Taylor’s remark, that astronomy 
has indefinitely raised our idea of the boundlessness of space, 
while geology has had a similar effect in carrying out our 
thoughts towards the infinite in duration. “The human mind 
connects itself with the unknown and the infinite in various 
modes of undefined feeling, and of intuitive and irresistible 
ersuasion.” “The infinite, although itis not to be compre- 
by the human reason, may be infallibly apprehended 
by it, or may be brought within its cognisable range, and may 
be known as unquestionable, though it is not known as to its 
constituents or conditions,” (The World of Mind, p. 344). 


III. What relation subsists between Reason and Faith, or 
between Faith and Knowledge? This question is suggested, in 
connection with our present subject, by some peculiar modes of 
expression which are in current use among the class of writers 
to whom we refer. The occasion for it will be sufficiently 
explained by a few quotations, Sir William Hamilton, who 
describes the infinite as “ inconceivable,” “ incogitable,” and 
“ unthinkable,” is anxious to shew that, while reason cannot 
grasp it, it may still be embraced by faith ; and with this view, 
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he tells us, in an axiomatic sentence which has been much 
admired and is frequently quoted, “ We are thus taught the 
salutary lesson, that the capacity of thought is not to be con- 
stituted into the measure of existence, and are warned from 
recognising the domain of our knowledge as necessarily co-ex- 
tensive with the horizon of our faith.” Did the sentence stand 
alone, or were it viewed apart from the favourite doctrine that 
the finite or conditioned “ can alone be positively known or 
conceived,” it might admit of being understood in a good 
sense, and might even be accepted as conveying a salutary 
lesson respecting the necessary limitation of our knowledge, 
and the amplitude of those subjects which are exhibited to 
our faith. But it may be understood in another and a very 
different sense ; it may be interpreted as implying that faith 
is altogether independent of knowledge; that there is no 
necessary connection between the two; that the one may be 
present where the other is absent; as if faith were not a 
rational conviction but a mere impulse, a blind and implicit 
credence for which no reason need be or can be assigned. 
Mr Mansel adopts the dictum of Sir William Hamilton on 
this subject, and tells us that “his practical conclusion is 
identical with that which is constantly enforced throughout 
these Lectures,” (ix.). We cannot doubt that he meant it to 
be taken in a sound and wholesome sense, as a protest against 
that arrogant rationalism which refuses to receive truth itself 
on account of the mysteries with which it is associated; and 
in this sense we can appreciate the earnestness with which he 
pleads against “ those who would make man’s power of thought 
the exact measure of his duty of belief,” or who refuses to 
“admit that it is our duty to believe what we are altogether 
unable to comprehend,” (57). But we:cannot adopt some 
forms of expression which have recently become common in 
the statement of this important view, and there are two 
potnts particularly on which the utmost clearness of statement 
should be carefully maintained. The /first is, that it is reason- 
able to believe in mysteries, or that our faith in them is 
founded on reason itself, being neither against reason nor in- 
dependent of it, but suggested and even irresistibly enforced 
by its clearest dictates ; and the second is, that while it is rea- 
sonable to believe in mysteries, and infinitely unreasonable to 
make our limited knowledge the measure of absolute truth, 
we are not called to believe, in regard to them, more than 
those simple lessons which have been clearly revealed, and 
which may therefore be intelligently understood: these 
lessons, together with the fact that there are incomprehen- 
sible mysteries beyond, being the only objects of our faith. 
With regard to the first of these points, Mr Mansel makes use 
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of the following expressions :— “In this impotence of reason, 
we are compelled to take refuge in faith,” (120) ; and “in thus 
believing, we desert the evidence of reason, to rest on that of 
faith,” (146). But referring as he does to faith in its philoso- 
phical, not in its theological sense, why should faith be di- 
vorced from reason, or even contrasted with it, if our primary 
beliefs be, as they unquestionably are, constituent principles 
of reason itself—the laws of its spiritual nature, the indispen- 
sable conditions of thought ? Why speak of the “ impotency of 
reason ” when, in this respect at least, its power is so strong 
as to be irresistible? And how can we be said to “desert the 
evidence of reason, and to rest on that of faith,’ when faith 
and reason are only different aspects of the same intelligence, 
and when it may be said, with far greater justice, in the ex- 
quisite words of Vinet, “ La Foi a sa Raison, et la Raison a 
sa Foi.” Mr Mansel admits that “ reason itself, rightly inter- 
preted, teaches the existence of truths that are above reason ”’ 

. 36), and that reason itself requires us to believe in truths 
that are beyond reason, (351); and if it be a lesson that is 
taught, or a duty, perhaps even a necessity, that is imposed by 
reason itself, then we cannot be said to believe without know- 
ledge, any more than we can be said to think without thought, 
nor even to believe without being able to assign a reason for 
our faith, were it nothing else than that such is the constitu- 
tion of the human mind. But the second point must also be 
taken into account. What is it that, in the case of mysteries, 
we really believe? We believe, first, that they are mysteries, 
and as such incomprehensible; that there are many truths 
concerning them which are equally undiscoverable by human 
reason and undisclosed even by Divine revelation ; and that 
they have a height and a depth, a length and breadth, which 
passeth knowledge. In addition to this we believe, secondly, 
those lessons concerning these mysteries which are plainly 
taught, whether by experience or by Scripture, and which, in 
so far as they have been made known, admit of being correctly 
conceived and intelligently embraced. Further than this we 
cannot advance, but neither should we stop short of it. In 
the case even of the profoundest mysteries. we have a reason 
for believing in what is incomprehensible, arising either from 
the constitution of our own nature or from the authority of 
a Divine revelation, and a reason also for believing those spe- 
cial lessons which are taught by experience or by Scripture in 
regard to what isotherwise mysterious; so that, even in that case, 
there isno separation beween reason and faith, and no ground for 
supposing that faith is altogether independent of knowledge. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, and that of the Incarnation, are 
profound mysteries, and as such we embrace them. Why? 
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Because we know that there is much, both in the Divine and 
human nature, that must be incomprehensible to us, and that 
these mysteries are taught, without being fully explained, 
in the Scriptures of truth. But what do we really believe 
concerning them, over and above the fact that they are incom- 
prehensible? Is it not just as much as God has been pleased 
to make known ; those simple lessons concerning them, which 
are revealed on purpose that they may be actually known and 
intelligently believed ? 

Professor Fraser, to whom Mr Mansel refers as “ a thought- 
ful writer of the present day,” has frequently spoken of Reason 
and Faith in a way which makes it peculiary necessary to ex- 
amine with some care his definition of both. 


“ All those ideas,” he says, speaking of the views of Leibnitz, 
“ which we are compelled to think, belong to the very structure of the 
soul itself, and are to be included as articles of our original fatth.” 
He explains, in a foot-note, that “ Faith has two meanings, a meta- 
physical and a theological. In the former of these sciences it signi- 
fies the belief of principles which in themselves are incognisable or 
irreconcilable by the understanding, and yet unquestionable. In 
this sense faith is the organ of the higher metaphysics. In its theo- 
logical acceptation, Faith is the hearty belief, on God’s authority, of 
what God has revealed in his word. Thus understood, the word ex- 
presses the organ of the higher theology. Throughout this essay we 
use it, unless it be expressly qualified, in its philosophical meaning. 
The mutual relation of these two kinds of Faith is the object of the 
Philosophy of Religion—that much-trodden, but, as yet, ill-cultivated 
field,” (Eesays, p. 32). Accordingly, we read that “ the perfect phi- 
losophy must recognise and include a body of first principles, resting 
on faith, by which all knowledge of things, divine and human, must 
be regulated ;” . . . that “every principle must be either resolvable 
by the understanding, or must rest on faith ; and as every conceiv- 
able question may be thus carried down to faith, all knowledge runs 
into mystery ;” that, in Reid’s time, “ Faith must be revived and 
vindicated,” . .. “that kind of faith and intuition in which the 
mind gains a direct intellectual intercourse with the world of mat- 
ter,” (pp. 34, 35, 141, 143). In regard again to Reason, he says, 
‘Reason presents two faculties or organs for the apprehension of 
real beings—InruiTion and EXPERIENCE, governed by the logical 
and associative laws ; and Fairs, to whose ‘ object,’ as transcendent, 
the relations of human knowledge cannot be applied. . . . Reason 
originally recognises real existence—whether finite or transcendent 
—through a shorter and readier process than deductive or inductive 
reasoning. We call this recognition Perception or IntuITION when 
it deals with the worlds of sense and self-cunsciousness ; and we call 
it Faira when, in the causal judgment, Reason addresses itself to 
Being, regarded as mysteriously transcending our faculty for specu- 
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lation. The function of Reasonine is, in a manner, intermediate 
between Intuition and Faith,” (pp. 246, 247). 

Waiving for the present all discussion of the difference sup- 
posed to subsist between reason and the logical understanding, 
and confining our remarks strictly to the point in hand—the 
relation between Reason and FPaith—we admit, of course, that 
Frofessor Fraser is perfectly entitled to define the sense in 
which he means to use these terms, provided only that he rigidly 
adheres to it ; but we cannot help expressing our regret that it 
should have been thought necessary to appropriate the term 
Fairs, and to apply it in senses so diverse from one another, 
as are those which are indicated in the above definitions; for 
the same sort of confusion may arise from this double defini- 
tion of Faith as has already arisen from the popular and the 
philosophical senses of the term Probability, a confusion of 
thought which has often been marked and deplored. But the 
risk of incurring this serious evil will be greatly enhanced, if the 
definition, once adopted, be afterwards departed from ; and we 
have some difficulty in reconciling Mr Fraser’s first account of 
Faith with his subsequent account of Reason. In the former, 
Faith is represented as including “‘ all the truths which we are 
compelled to think” “a body of first principles, resting on 
Faith, by which all knowledge of things, divine and human, 
must be regulated ;” in the latter, Reason is divided into two 
faculties or organs, viz., intuition and experience, governed 
by logical laws, and Fairn, to whose object the relations of 
human knowledge cannot be applied. According to this new 
version of his terminology, Faith is not comprehensive, as for- 
merly, of all the first principles of reason ; it is not applicable 
to those intuitions or perceptions which take cognisance of an 
external world, or of the existence of our fellow-men, or of any 
other objects that may fall to be interpreted by “logical or 
associative laws ;” it is restricted to a particular class of first 
‘eam arte those, namely, which stand connected with the 

nowledge of the infinite and transcendent, and to which the 
ordinary relations of human knowledge are supposed not to 
apply. Is there any valid ground for this distinction? In so 
far as our knowledge of an external world, or of the existence 
of our fellow-men, implies a first principle of reason, which 
neither needs nor admits of proof, is it not as much a matter 
of faith as is our knowledge of God himself? and if the for- 
mer, although equally dependent on such a principle of reason, 
and resolvable ultimately into faith, is not exclusive either of 
experience or of the action of “logical and associative laws” 
of thought, why may not the latter also include a first prin- 
ciple of reason, and yet take cognisance also of the rich and 
varied evidence by which nature, in all its departments, bears 
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witness to the being and perfections of its Maker? Why 
should we exclude the knowledge which is derived from expe- 
rience in the one case, if it be not incompatible with the pre- 
rogative of reason or the principle of faith in the other? 

We have no wish to deny the existence of the first princi- 
ples of Reason, or the validity of our primary beliefs: on the 
contrary, we hold the doctrine which affirms them to be our 
only safeguard against Scepticism, and to be one of the dis- 
tinctive and most important features of that Psychology which 
has justly rendered the Scottish School illustrious among all 
the nations of Europe. We have no notion that these funda- 
mental principles and beliefs can be proved, or need to be 
proved, otherwise than by an appeal to consciousness. But 
surely on the basis of that doctrine, Reason and Faith, so far 
from being separable, are strictly and indissolubly conjoined ; 
they are only different expressions for the same thing, or 
different aspects in which it may be viewed ; for belief in first 
principles involves a knowledge of these principles, and we may 
say indifferently, that what a man believes, he knows, or what 
he knows, he believes. Accordingly, Mr Fraser himself speaks 
of the tendency of Sir William Hamilton’s method, if unduly 
pursued, to “separate Belief from Thought” (167), and of “a 
metaphysical evolution of the ideal conditions of thought,” 
which “seems to recognise a Belief that is wholly void of In- 
telligence,” as an imperfect development of the theory of human 
knowledge, (193). And he puts the question with equal perti- 
nence and point, “ How can Faith be maintained amid an ab- 
solute negation of knowledge, which implies a total suspense 
of judgment? Belief may consist with an imperfection of 
knowledge, but how shall it be applied at all to that of which 
we can know nothing?” (195.) , 

If this be true of Philosophical Faith, it is equally true of 
Theological. Revelation itself cannot reveal a Being who is 
absolutely “inconceivable” or “incognisable.” We must have 
some knowledge of Him, however inadequate and imperfect, 
if we are to have any Faith in God at all. Our knowledge 
may be increased, because our experience is enlarged, by 
believing ; but there is no such thing as knowledge resting on 
faith, while this faith has no foundation in previous know- 
ledge. We may not only admire the smartness of the antithesis, 
but we may also admit the soundness of the distinction, which 
De Bonald has indicated in his usual trenchant style, when he 
says—‘ La raison humaine ne peut céder qu’ & l’autorité de 
Tevidence ou & Vévidence de Uautorité,” (P. 61). In the case 
of all those truths which are immediately discerned, whether 
by external or internal sense,—by direct perception, or rational 
intuition, or moral consciousness,—we yield to the authority 
of evidence which places them before us in such a light as 
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serves at once to reveal their meaning and to establish their. 
cértainty, so as to produce an irresistible conviction ; and in 
the case of those other truths which are not self-evident nor 
discerned by immediate intuition, but dependent on proof 
either by a process of demonstrative reasoning, or by means 
of moral and inductive evidence derived from experience and 
observation, we still yield to the authority of evidence, and our 
belief is more or less strong in proportion as our knowledge is 
more or less clear and complete. But there are truths, or at 
least there may be truths, which cannot be either discovered 
or proved by any exercise of reason, whether direct or mediate; 
—truths depending on the sovereign will and inscrutable 
counsels of the Omniscient Mind, which have no natural evi- 
dence, and can only be supernaturally revealed; and in re- 
gard to these truths, we yield, not to the authority of evidence, 
for they are neither self-evident nor capable of rational proof, 
but to the evidence of authority ; we receive them simply on the 
testimony of the Revealer. But even here there is no divorce 
between Faith and Knowledge; we know that it is infinitely 
reasonable to believe God; we know by evidence, which is 
applicable to the proof of the one cardinal fact of the Divine 
authority of Revelation, and only indirectly through that 
medium to the proof of its contents, that God has revealed his 
mind and will; we know the meaning of some lessons which 
He has distinctly taught ; while we also know that much more 
is left unrevealed, and cannot, therefore, be understood ; and 
having this knowledge, we have all that is necessary to consti- 
tute an intelligent Faith. It is one thing to prove that it is 
reasonable to believe in Divine Revelation, and that the Bible 
is the word of God: it is another and a very different thing 
to prove that the doctrines contained in the Bible are reason- 
able, as being either discoverable by the light of nature, or 
provable by mere natural evidence. If the former be proved, 
our faith in revealed truth is perfectly rational, since it is as 
reasonable to believe whatever God says as to do whatever 
God commands; even although we should not be able to 
accomplish the task, alike impracticable and superfluous, which 
some would impose upon us, of proving by the principles of 
Reason the truth of those doctrines which rest on the authority. 
of Revelation. The attempt to prove “ the Reasonableness of 
Christianity” in the latter sense, instead of leaving faith to 
rest on.the authority of the Revealer, which prevailed so ex- 
tensively in England during last century, may be said to have 
involved the germ of Rationalism, and to have had a tendency 
to lower the claims of Scripture, as well as to subject its pecu- 
liar doctrines to a kind of discussion and criticism from which 
a reverential spirit must recoil: and accordingly it has been 
said, as we believe with truth that “the constant appeal to 
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the rationality of Christianity, which led Tindal to conceive of 
it as a mere republication of the religion of nature, was exten- 
sively encouraged in Germany by the translation uf the works 


of the earlier English Apologists.”* Among these, Locke’s 


treatise on the “ Reasonableness of Christianity” may have 
contributed to this sad result ; and yet no one was more sen- 
sible than he of the necessity and duty of receiving many 
truths on the sole authority of Scripture. Witness his noble 
testimony to this principle in his reply to the Bishop of Wor- 
cester :— 


“ All that your lordship has said, when examined, will, I suppose, 
be found to import thus much,—namely, ‘ Does God propose any 
thing to mankind to be believed? it is very fit and credible to be 
believed, if reason can demonstrate it to be true, but if human reason 
comes short in the case, and cannot make it out, its credibility is 
thereby lessened ;” which is in effect to say that the veracity of God 
is not a sure and firm foundation of faith to rely upon, without the 
concurrent testimony of reason ; t.¢., with reverence be it spuken, 
God is not to be believed on his own word, unless what He reveals 
be in itself credible, and might be believed without him. ... If 
this be so, reason is to be consulted how far God is to be believed, 
and the credit of the Divine testimony must receive its force from 
the evidence of reason, which is evidently to take away the credibi- 
lity of Divine revelation in all supernatural truths wherever the 
evidence of reason fails. . . . The veracity of God is a demonstration 
of what He has revealed, and the want of another demonstration of a 
proposition that is demonstratively true, takes not off from the evi- 
dence of it. For where there is a clear demonstration, there is as 
much evidence as any truth can have that is not self-evident !” 


How far reason is applicable either to the defence or refu- 
tation of the particular truths of revealed religion, and espe- 
cially what are its proper functions both in the investigation 
of evidence, and the interpretation of Scripture,—what light 
may be derived from the analogy that is discernible between 
the volume of nature and the volume of inspiration,—and what 
is the legitimate office of logic in relation to theology, are 
questions of wide extent and fundamental importance, which 
cannot be fully discussed in connection with our present theme: 
it is sufficient for our immediate purpose, to shew that there 
is no such separation between reason and faith, as some would 
lead us to suppose,—that faith, in every case, presupposes a 
real, though partial knowledge,—and that, even in embracin 
the most unfathomable mysteries, whether such as are reveal 
by the intuitions of reason, or by the authority of revelation, 
we are not exercising a blind or implicit faith, but can give a 


* Dr Pusey on the Theology of Germany, P, i., p. 124. 
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valid and sufficient reason for entertaining those truths which 
are thus authoritatively presented to our mind. It must never 
be forgotten, however, that a mere natural belief, whether it 
be philosophical, or even theological, is widely different from 
that saving faith of which we read in Scripture—for this is the 
“ gift of God,” the “fruit of his Spirit,” the germ of “a new 
creation,” the principle of “ spiritual life ;” and it implies not 
@ mere seiand Seeacinten, but a spiritual discernment also, of 
Divine truth. It requires not only an objective presentation 
of truth, but a subjective illumination of the mind.* 


IV. Can there be contradictory truths in the domain either of 
Reason or of Revelation ? Sound, practical, common sense will 
instinctively answer this question in the negative. It never 
doubts that all truth is self-consistent and harmonious ; and 
even when it encounters statements which are apparently ir- 
reconcilable, it will be far more ready to ascribe the seeming dis- 
crepancy to its own partial and imperfect knowledge, thanto sup- 
pose that, if both be true, they are really contradictory in the 
view of a higher or more enlightened reason. And yet the 
question is raised by certain recent speculations, in connection 
with the philosophy of our knowledge, and some even of the 
articles of our faith ; and it must be discussed or disposed of 
on its proper merits. 

Not content with the distinction between absolute and in- 
cipient truths, to which we have already referred in our 
first query, Mr Mozley insists strongly on the existence of con- 
tradictory truths in the domain both of Reason and Revela- 
tion. “To assume,” he says, “that we cannot have two 
contradictory ideas,” is “afalse assumption, and not true of 
us in the present imperfect state of our faculties, in which we 
may have, and have, imperfect opposing perceptions ; though 
it is, of course, absurd to suppose that this can be the case ex- 
cept in a very imperfect state of being, or that there can be 
absolute and perfect perceptions in opposition to each other ;” 
for “nature does not deceive us and tell us falsehoods, how- 
ever it may tell us imperfect truths,” (Pp. 26,27). It may be 
thought that this sentence implies only that contradictory 
ideas may be harboured unconsciously by the human mind, 
one or other of which may be shewn to be false, not that both 
are true, and yet irreconcilably opposed; and further, that 
even this possibility is confined to our present imperfect state, 
as contrasted with a better state hereafter ; but the general 
scope of his reasoning leaves the impression that he is speak- 
ing, not of contradictory ideas merely, one or other of which 


* Richard Watson’s Works, “‘ Review of Erskine on Faith.” Vol. vii. 210. 
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must be false, but of contradictory truths, which, although appa- 
rently such, must nevertheless be equally believed ; and that it 
proceeds on a principle which must hold good of our future, as 
well as of our present state, since it is applicable to all finite 
intelligence, and admits of no exception, save only in the case 
of the one Omniscient Mind. This will become apparent if 
we consider what he says of certain truths, and the method in 
which they must be dealt with. Looking, in the first instance, 
to the domain of Reason, and speaking of a certain class of 
truths in philosophy,- he admits that they are suggested by 
Reason itself. “My reason introduces me to them. Were I 
without the faculty of reason, I should not have these ideas at 
all, or derive, therefore, any perplexity from them... . But 
Reason creates these movements in my mind, and so intro- 
duces me to indistinct and mysterious truths within her own 
sphere,” (p. 22). They are truths, then, and truths of Reason 
itself. Yet they are contradicted by other truths which are 
equally suggested by Reason, of which the following are given 
as examples :-— 

The principle of Causality.—‘‘ That every event must have a cause — 
this is a maxim, undoubtedly, that approves itself to our under- 
standing. ... But though this maxim, that every event must have 
a cause, is undoubtedly true, what kind of truth is it? Is it a truth 
absolute and complete, like a fact of sensation or reflection ? or is it a 
truth indistinct, incipient, and in tendency only? It isa truth of the 
latter kind, for this simple reason, that there is a contrary truth to tt. 
When we look into our mind, and examine the nature and charac- 
teristics of action, we find that we have a certain natural and irre- 
sistible impression or sense of our originality as agents. . . . that 
an action is original in us, or has no cuuse.... We have a certain 
sense or perception of action as being something wncaused, 1.e., hav- 
ing nothing anterior to it, which necessarily ‘produces it,—a sense or 
perception which goes cownter to the other, which was also admitted 
to existin us. ... Here there are two contradictory instincts or 
perceptions of our reason, which we must make the best of, and ar- 
rive at what measure of truth a mixed conclusion gives.” (Pp. 24, 25.) 

The idea of Divine power.—“< What is this truth of the Divine 
power or omnipotence, as we apprehend it? Does it belong to the 
class of full and distinct, or of incomplete truths? Certainly to the 
latter ; for there appears at once a counter truth to it, in the existence 
of moral evil, which must be referred to some cause other than God, 
as well as in that sense of our own originality to which I have just 
alluded. ... The two ideas of the Divine power and free-will are 
two great tendencies of thought inherent in our minds, which con- 
tradict each other, and can never be united or brought back toa 
common goal ; and which, therefore, iuasmuch as the essential cundi- 
tion of absolute truth is consistency with other truth, can never, in the 
present state of our faculties, become absolute truths, but must re- 
main forever contradictory tendencies of thought, going on side by 
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side till they are lost sight of and disappear in the haze of onr con- 
ceptions, like two parallel straight lines which go on to infinity with- 
out meeting. (P. 29.) 

The doctrine of Divine foreknowledge.—‘‘ Undoubtedly there is a 
contradiction in supposing that events really contingent can be fore- 
seen.... Such a foresight as this is a contradiction to our reason. 
. . . Free-will, when pursued, runs into a contradiction to Provi- 
dence ; but this does not shew that it is false, but only that it is im- 
perfect truth.” (P. 31.) 

In the domain, again, of Revelation, the doctrine of Original Sin 
and Divine Grace —*“ It must be admitted that the predestinarian 
draws his conclusion naturally from the doctrine of Original Sin, 
while, at the same time, that conclusion must be allowed to be re- 
pugnant to natural reason and justice. ... But to what kind of 
truth does the doctrine of the Fall belong? It is evident, on the 
mere statement of it, that it is not a truth which we hold in the same 
manner in which we do the ordinary truths of reason and experience, 
because it is met immediately by a counter truth. Mankind has a . 
sense of moral power, of being able to do good actions and avoid 
‘wrong ones, which, so far as it goes, contradicts the doctrine of the 
Fall. The doctrine of the Fall is held under a reserve on the side of 
the contrary truth. The doctrine of irresistible grace, then, must be 
held under the same reserve. So far as man is fallen, he wants this 
grace ; but so far as he is not fallen, he does not want it.” (P. 33 ; 
see also p. 36.) 

On these and similar statements we offer the following 
remarks :—It is admitted by Mr Mozley that “ the essential 
condition of absolute truth is consistency with other truth,” and 
that “it is absurd to suppose that there can be absolute and 
perfect conceptions in opposition to each other.” It would 
seem to follow that there can be no contradictory truths, pro- 
perly so called, and that contradiction, if it exists at all, must 


_ exist only in our conceptions of these truths, and can only be 


aprecent, not real ; it can have no place in the knowledge of 
the Omniscient mind. So far Mr Mozley will agree with us, 
for he speaks only of these truths as they are apprehended by 
the human mind. And on our part we freely admit that men 
often entertain conceptions, and even beliefs, which are not 
only apparently, but really contradictory, insomuch that it is 
one of the main objects of reasoning with another to convince 
him that his belief on one point is inconsistent with some 
principle which he holds on another. The truth on any 

oint may be contradictory to his preconceived opinions, and 
it may be impossible to convince him until you come down to 
some common principle, held by both parties, and sufficient at 
once to correct his previous error and to establish the opposite 
truth. This is the sense in which Richard Watson acknow- 
ledges"that there are truths in Scripture which are contra- 
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dictory to the conclusions of natural reason in its present 
state, when he opposes the rash statements of Dr Adam 
Clarke at the close of his Commentary,* and in which the 
apostle had said long before that “the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to 
him ;” they are opposed to his preconceived opinions—to his 
most cherished convictions—and are rejected accordingly as 
contradictory to his reason, perhaps even ridiculed as absurd. 
But to say that the truths, whether of reason or of revelation, 
are contradictory to our notions, is a very different thing from 
saying that they are necessarily contradictory to one another, 
even in our apprehension of them, In the former case we are 
not expected to retain our erroneous notions and yet to receive 
the opposite truths, so as to hold at the same time two contra- 
dictory opinions ; on the contrary, our preconceived opinions 
must either give place to the authority of God’s truth, or God’s 
truth will be rejected on account of its opposition to them ;— 
whereas, in the latter case, we are expected to embrace and 
hold both terms of a seeming contradiction, or to blend the 
two into a sort of tertium quid—an indeterminate, unintelli- 
gible something which we can neither affirm nor deny ; and 
we are told that it is not derogatory to revelation to say that 
it contains such truths, for “though Scripture is certainly 
said not to be consistent, and therefore not to give support to 
a determinate doctrine of predestination, it is not said that 
the — of any determinate doctrine was designed,” 
(391). . 

It will be observed that, at this point, Mr Mozley introduces 
another element altogether distinct from mere mystery, and 
additional to it—the element of contradiction ; for “ mystery 
may exist,’ as Mr Mansel says, “ wheré as yet there is no 
contradiction.” Had he been content with saying that certain 
truths, although partially known, are yet, in the full pleni- 
tude of their meaning, incomprehensible ; that they are above 
reason, but not against it, or even that, our knowledge of 
them being indefinite, they are to a certain extent, as appre- 
hended by us, indeterminate, his statement would have been 
sufficiently strong to rebuke alike the arrogance of an ultra- 
dogmatism and the still more offensive arrogance of a critical 
rationalism. Or, had he merely reminded us that, all truth 
being harmonious and self-consistent, every part of the scheme 
of truth must be understood in a sense that shall be consistent 
with other parts of it; that the relation of one doctrine to 
another, by which it may be, in some cases, explained, in 
others limited or qualified, is to be taken into account; and 


* Richard Watson’s Works, xvii., 47. 
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that no truth, however important, should be permitted to en- 
gross our whole thoughts, to the neglect or disparagement of 
other truths, resting on the same authority, and having the 
same claims on our attention and belief, his statement would 
have commanded the immediate assent of all, as implying 
nothing more than the recognised principle of the analogy of 
faith. The doctrine, for instance, which inculcates trust in an 
overruling Providence is associated with, and to some extent 
explained if not qualified by, another doctrine, which teaches 
the duty of diligence in the use of ordinary means ; and it is 
legitimate in all cases—it may even be necessary in some—to 
shew that the Scriptural doctrine of Providence is misunder- 
stood and perverted when it is applied to encourage indolence 
or prevent exertion. But thisis a very different thing from 
saying that one truth is cownter to another, or that our faith 
must equally embrace two truths which are, if not absolutely, 
yet apparently and as apprehended by us, contradictory. Such 
is the tendency of the human mind to one-sidedness in the 
treatment of truth, that it is often necessary to correct extreme 
views by adducing a variety of cognate or collateral truths by 
which they should be limited or qualified, and we cordially 
concur with Mr Mozley in saying that “such mixed and 
double statements more faithfully express the truth than 
single-sided ones drawn out in either direction would, because 
they express the whole truth, and not a part of it. What 
appears to be an ambiguity is comprehensiveness, and is a 
merit and a perfection, not a defect,’ (P. 108). But we can- 
not adopt the opinion that two truths, while they are appre- 
hended by us as contradictory, should, or indeed can, be re- 
ceived by us as equally true. The logical law of identity and 
contradiction * is applicable to all such cases ; and even where, 
as in the case mentioned by Pascal,t we are unable to decide 
which of the two contradictory suppositions is the true one, we 
are still enabled, by the law of excluded middle, to affirm that 
one or other must be true. It may be said that these laws 
apply only to propositions that are self-contradictory, and that 
they cannot be extended to different truths which are sup- 
posed to be counter to each other ; but surely, if all truth be 
really self-consistent and harmonious, and if we are led by an 
instipct of reason itself to regard the harmony of one truth 
with, another as one of the surest marks of its credibility, we 
can scarcely be expected to believe two doctrines which are 
known to be contradictory, or which even appear to be such, 
as they are apprehended by our minds. In such a case, it 
might well be asked, how do you know that they are contra- 


* Thomson's “ Laws of Thought,” p. 295. 
+ Pascal, ‘“ Pensées,” p. 22. 
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dictory ? Must not each of the related terms be fully known 
before you can pronounce them to be contradictory? And if 
you have not this full comprehension of both, is it not safer 
to say that we believe them, although they are mysterious, 
than that we believe them, although they are contradictory ? 
“Should we not rather say,” as Mr Mansel asks, “that the 
very indistinctness of conception prevents the existence of any 
contradiction at all? I can only know two ideas to be con- 
tradictory by the distinct conception of both ; and where such 
a conception is impossible, there is no evidence of contra- 
diction.” * 

Perhaps, however, Mr Mozley may say that the contradic- 
tion does not exist either between the ideas of Reason, or 
between the doctrines of Scripture, considered simply in them- 
selves, but that it emerges as soon as we begin to reason from 
them and to follow them out into their consequences ; and we 
meet with several indications of this idea in the course of his 
reasoning. 


“ All imperfect truths run into contradictions, when they are pur- 
sued. Thus a great philosopher has extracted the greatest absurdi- 
ties out of the idea of material substance ; and the idea of infinity is 
met by the objection that all number must be either odd or even,” 
(p. 31). And more generally, “ when particular truths of philosophy 
or religion are used to support conclusions which are repugnant to 
natural reason, there are two things for us to do ; first, we have to 
examine if the reasoning from these truths is correct, and if they 
really contain the- conclusions which have been drawn from them ; 
and, secondly, if this should be the case, we have to examine the 
nature of these truths, and the sense or manner in which we hold 
them ; for, if the truths themselves cannot be questioned, and yet 
the logical conclusions from them are untenable, there only remains 
for extricating ourselves from the difficulty, the consideration that 
these truths must have been held in some sense or manner which was 
improper, which impropriety in the manner of holding them has been 
the reason why, however certain in themselves, they have led to such 
untenable results.” (P. 17.) 


It might be asked, why should there be any serious “ diffi- 
culty” in the case, or why should we make any very strenuous 
effort to “ extricate” ourselves from it, if we can, and some- 
times must, believe contradictory truths? But, if the contra- 
diction is supposed to exist not between any of the principles 
of reason, or any of the doctrines of Scripture considered sim- 

ly in themselves, but only between the conclusions which we 

ise deduced from them, we admit at once our liability to 

error in reasoning, especially on truths which are deeply mys- 

terious, and we accept the rules which Mr Mozley suggests for 
* Mansel’s Bampton Lectures, p. 409. 
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testing the accuracy of our conclusions as alike necessary and 
wholesome. But an obligation to believe, or even a power to 
believe, contradictory truths, whether primary or inferential, 
we cannot admit, as such a principle must, in our judgment, 
lead to utter scepticism. We cannot exonerate either Mr 
Mansel or Professor Fraser from the charge of using occasional 
expressions which seem to tend in the same direction as Mr 
Mozley’s; but we have pleasure in offering the following sen- 
tences as expressive of their deliberate views :— 

. “Must we, therefore, acquiesce in the melancholy conclusion that 
self-contradiction is the law of our intellectual being — that the 
light of reason, which is God’s gift, no less than revelation, is a de- 
lusive light, which we follow to our own deception? Far from it : 
the examination of the limits of thought leads to a conclusion the 
very opposite of this. Reason does not deceive us, if we will only 
read her witness aright, and Reason herself gives us warning, when 
we are in danger of reading it wrong. The light that is within us is 
not darkness ; only it cannot illuminate that which is beyond the 
sphere of its rays. The self-contradictions into which we inevitably 
fall, when we attempt certain courses of speculation, are the beacons 
placed by the hand of God in the mind of man, to warn us that we 
are deviating from the track that He designs us to pursue ; that we 
are striving to pass the barriers which He has planted around us.” 
(Mansel, p. 198.) 

“To assert that man must believe both of two ‘contradictory’ 
propositions, is either to encourage absolute scepticism, or to dis- 
courage our spontaneous faith in one or other of the counter propo- 
sitions. If both are intelligible propositions, every logical thinker is 
compelled to make his election between them, and to follow out that 
election into its consequences. But to offer an independent proof 
that, while apparently contradictory, they are really incomprehensi- 
ble, opens a way for the mysterious retention of both, without offence 
to.logic. It converts into a fact above reason what had seemed to 
subvert its fundamental law.” (Fraser's Essays, p. 274.) 

But what shall we say of the particular instances adduced 
by Mr Mozley in proof of the existence of “contradictory 
truths?” We believe that there is no real contradiction in- 
volved in any one of them, even as they are apprehended by 
our minds; and that, if there were an apparent discrepancy 
between any two doctrines, the remedy would lie neither in 
receiving both, nor in rejecting either, but in rectifying our 
conceptions of the true meaning of each, Mr Mozley speaks 
of “ contradictory tendencies of thought, going on side by side 
till they are lost sight of and disappear in the haze of our con- 
ceptions, like two parallel straight lines which go on to infinity 
without meeting ;” and Professor Fraser seems to adopt and 
approve the statement, (Essays, p. 277). It is possible that 
“two parallel straight lines,” going on to a great distance, may 
seem to run into each other, although they never actually 
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meet ; but look at a double line of railway, on which two 
trains are really proceeding in opposite directions, you know 
that there will be no collision unless they are on the same 
rails ; and, in like manner, whatever may be the different 
tendencies of thought, there can be no real contradiction be- 
tween two or more doctrines unless they relate ad idem, and 
are understood eodem respectu. In the words of Coleridge, 
there is evidence “sufficient to satisfy an unprejudiced in- 
quirer, that the spiritual truths of the Christian religion are 
not at war with the reasoning faculty, and that if they do not 
run on the same line or radius with the understanding, yet 
neither do they cut or cross it,” (Aids to Reflections, 1. 47.) 
Thus, when the doctrine of the Trinity has been said to be 
self-contradictory, divines have not generally asked men to be- 
lieve both terms of a contradiction, but have rather directed 
their efforts to shew that there is no real contradiction in the 
case, inasmuch as the Persons of the Godhead are not said to 
be three and one in the same respect—they are one in sub- 
stance, but three in respect of the revealed distinctions between 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. In regard, 
again, to the Divine power: is there any real contradiction in 
the supposition of a first cause giving existence to second 
causes, endowed by him with all their peculiar powers, and 
acting according to their proper nature, “necessarily, contin- 
gently, or freely,” while they are still dependent on him for the 
continued exercise of these powers, and subject to his over- 
ruling government and control? Is there any real contradic- 
tion in the supposition that God is almighty, and yet not the 
author of sin—man, as a second cause, being left, in his pri- 
mitive state, to ‘‘ the freedom of his own will ;” or is there any 
real contradiction in the supposition that God is infinitely wise 
and good, and yet, for reasons known only to him, did not 
interpose to prevent the introduction of evil? Is there any 
contradiction to our real knowledge in the doctrine of original 
sin, and especially of the imputation of Adam’s sin to his pos- 
terity? Unquestionably, on the assumption that the Divine 
law can only be individual and personal ; that it is exclusive 
of federal headship and representative action ; and that every 
man, even under a family constitution which necessarily en- 
tails the consequences of sin on a long line of descendants, can 
only be dealt with on account of his actual transgressions ; but 
if there be, as Scripture declares, or if there may be, for aught 
we know, a generic law, having reference to the race at large, 
and imposed on their first parent as their legal representative, 
that assumption is at once set aside, and along with it the 
apparent contradiction between the doctrine of original sin 
and the dictates of natural conscience. And, generally, in 
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some such way it may be shewn that there is no real opposi- 
tion between different articles of faith, or at least that we are 
not in a condition to affirm that there is, and that we are not 
called upon to receive with equal credence any two truths 
known to be contradictory. 


V. What ground exists for the distinction between speculative 
and regulative truth?—This question is occasioned by the 
use which has been made of the distinction, thus expressed, 
in some recent speculations. Mr Mansel, in his Bampton 
Lecture, speaking of “ two modes in which we may endeavour 
to contemplate the Deity,” says— 


“The first aspires to behold God in his absolute nature; the 
second is content to view him in those relations in which he has 
been pleased to manifest himself to his creatures. The first aims at 
a speculative knowledge of God as He is; but, bound by the conditions 
of finite thought, even in the attempt to transgress them, obtains 
nothing more than a tissue of ambitious self-contradictions, which 
indicate only what He is not. The second, abandoning the specula- 
tive knowledge of the infinite, as only possible to the Infinite intelli- 
gence itself, is content with those regulative ideas of the Deity, which 
are sufficient to guide our practice, but not to satisfy our intellect,— 
which tells us not what God is in himself, but how He wills that we 
should think of Him.” (P. 127.) 


This statement, although perhaps the same in its substantia] 
import with another which occurs in a previous work, his 
“Letter to Bernays” on the Conception of Eternity in reply to 
Maurice, is yet much more guarded, and less liable to miscon- 
struction in point of expression. 


“Ideas and images which do not represent God as He is, may 
nevertheless represent him as it is our duty to regard him. They 
are not in themselves true, but we must, nevertheless, believe and 
act as if they were true. A finite mind can form no conception of 
an infinite being, which shall be speculatively true, for it must repre- 
sent the infinite under finite forms ; nevertheless, a conception which 
is speculatively wntrue, may be regulatively true. A regulative truth 
is thus designed, not to satisfy our reason, but to guide our practice; 
not to tell us what God is, but how He wills that we should think of 
Him.” (P. 9-10.) 

At first sight, this method of stating the distinction is some- 
what startling, and we are not surprised that Mr Maurice 
should have commented on it. In former times some were 
said to hold that what was true in theology might not be true 
in philosophy, and vice versa ; and here we are told that cer- 
tain ideas are not true in themselves, but we must believe and 
act as if they were true; and that a conception which is 
speculatively untrue, may be regulatively true. Surely the 
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words true and untrue must here be used in a peculiar and 
somewhat unusual sense ; they can only be intended to con- 
trast absolute with partial truth, or adequate with imperfect 
knowledge. In this sense, they convey an important lesson, 
and admit of a wholesome application. Let it only be granted 
that our knowledge of God is true, so far as it goes, and that 
our practical faith is not so entirely divorced from speculative 
thought as to be altogether unintelligent, and we willingly 
admit the distinction between speculative and regulative truth, 
which, in this view of it, would imply nothing more than that 
our knowledge of truth, considered speculatively, is not absolute 
or complete, while considered practically, it is sufficient for all 
the purposes of enlightened piety, and the regulation of human 
life. For we cordially concur with Mr Mansel in thinking 
that “many things must be accepted as true in practice, 
though they cannot be explained in theory,” and that practi- 
cal religion depends much more on the relations which subsist 
between God and man, than on any knowledge which men can 
acquire of his inscrutable and mysterious essence. 


VI. What connection subsists between reason and reasoning, 
or between the intuitional and the logical consciousness ?—The 
distinction between these two has been much insisted on by 
Kant, when he speaks of the pure and the practical reason ; 
by Coleridge, when he distinguishes between the reason and 
understanding ; by Cousin, when he places a reason that is 
impersonal and divine over against processes of thought which 
are merely individual and human; by Lamennais, when he 
extols generic reason in opposition to private judgment; and 
by Morell, when he contrasts our intuitional and logical con- 
sciousness. Without discussing the questions that have thus 
been raised, and without even denying that there is ground 
for a distinction between the first principles of thought and its 
subsequent processes, we simply ask what relation or connec- 
tion subsists between the two; whether they are altogether 
independent of each other ; or whether their combined action 
may not be necessarily implied in many portions of our real 
knowledge? This question is occasioned by the unnatural 
divorce, as it appears to us, which some recent writers have 
attempted to effect between two parts of our intellectual 
nature. They speak as if there could be reasoning without 
reason, or as if they were not only distinct, but separable from 
each other, and mutually exclusive. All intuitive truths are 
ascribed to reason, while all inferential truths are supposed 
to belong to a lower faculty—the logical understanding. But 
however necesssary and convenient it may be to classify the 
various mental phenomena under distinct heads, and to ascribe 
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them to several faculties, it must never be forgotten that these 
faculties are only so many functions of the same intelligence, 
so many laws of the same thinking mind, — that, so far 
from being either separable or mutually exclusive, they are 
closely connected and in fact independent,—and that they may 
come into combined action so as to determine and regulate 
our judgment with reference to the same objects of knowledge. 
The laws of intuition, of perception, of association, of abstrac- 
tion, of comparison, and of inference, are all equally connatural 
te the human mind; they exist together as constituent ele- 
ments of our mental constitution, and mingle insensibly in 
the same processes of thought. Yet in recent speculation a 
wide gulf has been erected between reason and the under- 
standing, insomuch that it seems often to be left doubtful 
whether the truths which belong to the one can be at all ap- 
prehended or logically treated by the other. 


“ Reason is the power,” says Coleridge, “ of universal and necessary 
convictions, the source and substance of truths above sense, and hav- 
ing their evidence in themselves. Contemplated distinctively in re- 
ference to formal (or abstract) truth, it is the speculative reason ; 
but in reference to actual (or moral) truth, as the fountain of ideas 
and the light of the conscience, we name it the practical reason. On 
the other hand, the judgments of the understanding are binding only 
in relation to the objects of our senses, which we reflect under the 
forms of the understanding. . . Hence we apply the epithet human 
without tautology, and speak of the human understanding in dis- 
junction from that of beings higher or lower than man; but there 
is in this sense no human reason. . . Understanding is the faculty 
of reflection—-the faculty by which we reflect and generalise. The 
whole process may be reduced to three acts (attention, abstraction, 
and generalization) ; and these are the proper functions of the un- 
derstanding.”"* “ The distinction that exists, says Morell, between 
the understanding and the reason; in other words, between the 
logical and the intuitional consiousness in man, (is) a distinction 
which I believe to be not only important, but absolutely necessary, 
in order to explain almost all those higher questions of speculative 
interest which the age we live in is rapidly forcing more and more 
upon our attention. The intellectual consciousness in man has a 
twofold constitution. There is one development of it by which 
we are brought into contact with the principles of truth ; there 
is another developement of it in which we reason out other subordi- 
nate truths by consecutive and reflective argumentation based upon 
those principles. . . The knowledge which we obtain through intuition 
is direct, immediate, and presentative, while that which we obtain 
through the logical understanding is indirect, mediate, and represen- 
tative. The difference that exists between knowing a thing imme- 


* Coleridge’s “Aids to Reflection,” p. 169, 176. 
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diately by a direct intuition, and knowing it representatively by an 
tdea, conception, or definition, is one which it is of great importance 
for us to understand.* 

And so in reply to Cudworth, who had said that “ whatever 
is in its own nature absolutely inconceivable is nothing, but 
not whatsoever is not fully comprehensible by our imper- 
fect understanding,” Professor Fraser thinks it enough to say, 
“ Surely, whatever is in no sense an object of our reason must 
be ‘nothing,’ as far as we are concerned ; but it does not fol- 
low that whatever cannot be an object of our logical under- 
standing or faculty of comparison is also and in like manner 
‘nothing.’ ” f 

Now, we admit, first of all, the existence of certain first 
principles,—fundamental laws, or intuitive truths of Reason, 
which are indemonstrable, and which neither need nor admit 
of logical proof—such principles or laws being necessarily 
presupposed in every process of thought, and the indispensable 
conditions of all reasoning and of all experience. We admit, 
secondly, the distinction between reason and reasoning, as that 
distinction is stated by all our better psychologists, and espe- 
cially by Dr Reid, when he says, “ We ascribe to reason two 
offices or two degrees—the first is to judge of things self-evident; 
this is intellect (vwi;). The second is to draw conclusions that 
are not self-evident from those that are; this is reasoning 
(d:avx).” These distinctions are admitted, but the question 
remains, what relation or connection subsists between the in- 
tuitional and the logical consciousness, considered as constitu- 
ent faculties of the same thinking principle, and concurrent 
sources of human knowledge? Are the truths revealed by in- 
tuition cognisable by the understanding, yea or no? And if 
they be, must they not be susceptible of logical treatment, and 
subject to logical laws, like any other truths, in whatever 
manner they may have been made known? Nay, can they 
become the objeets of reflective thought, or can they be ex- 
pressed in intelligible language, without being thrown into the 
forms of the human understanding? It may or it may not be 
that we have a faculty of intuition, by which we can “realise 
the Absolute,” and “gaze direct upon the Infinite ;” but sup- 
pose we had, is that faculty so completely dissevered from the 
understanding, as to have no communication with it, no in- 
fluence over it, no power of suggesting intelligible ideas, or of 
regulating the processes of thought? Are all the truths which 
are intuitively discerned incapable, on that account, of being 
logically conceived, or subjected to logical treatment? On 
the contrary, does not Coleridge himself speak of a “truth of 

* Morell’s “ Philosophy of Religion,” p. 69-72. 
+ Fraser’s “ Essays in Philosophy,” p. 214. 
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reason” being “applied to facts of experience, or to the rules 
and maxims of the understanding,’—of the “ perfection which 
the human understanding derives from its co-existence with 
reason in the same individual,’—and of the proper functions 
of the understanding, as including “ abstraction and generali- 
zation,” which obviously imply comparison, and that again 
an intuitive perception of difference and resemblance? And 
does not Professor Fraser also acknowledge that there are cer- 
tain intuitions—those of sense, consciousness, and experience, 
—which are “governed by the logical and associative laws,” 
which may become, therefore, the subject of logical treatment, 
and which may be reduced to a scientific or systematic form ? 
Were there no intuitions other than those of the speculative 
reason, it might be more difficult to shew that they could be 
subjected to the logical understanding ; but when we have in- 
tuitions of sense, intuitions of consciousness, intuitions of a 
moral faculty, and when these are, confessedly, “‘ governed by 
the logical and associative laws,” it must evidently be some- 
thing else than the mere circumstance of their being intuitive 
that is supposed to exclude the truths of Reason from the pro- 
vince of the understanding, or the possibility of logical treat- 
ment. The “ sensational, perceptive, and intuitional con- 
sciousness,” of which Mr Morell speaks, are all forms of intel- 
lectual life which partake of a common character, since in 
each of them “the subject stands face to face with the ob- 
ject ;” and if, in two out of the three cases, the knowledge 
which results from them is capable of being apprehended by 
the understanding, and dealt with according to its peculiar 
laws, why may not the third be liable to similar treatment, un- 
less it can be shewn that it has some other peculiarity be- 
longing to itself which cuts it off and sets it apart from other 
intuitions? May it not be said, in the words of an able writer, 
that the understanding “sits, as it were, behind, and takes 
cognisance indirectly, and by reflection, of all the three opera- 
tions, and especially of the two highest, with a view to the 
right adjustment, and use, and application of these results, 
both analytically and synthetically, by the inductive and de- 
ductive processes of reasoning and thought.”... We would 
thus elevate the “logical consciousness” to a much higher post 
than Mr Morell is willing to assign to it, making it the over- 
seer, and in a sense, the judge of all the intuitional and emo- 
tional operations of the mind’s activity or life, and requiring 
its express concurrence along with these in the exercises of the 
mind’s loftier and holier energy, within the region of morality 
and religion, of conscience, and of faith.”’* 


* North British Review, xxi., p.5. See also an able continuation of the argu- 
ment in No. xxii. 
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Is there any other reason, then, arising either from the 
nature of these truths, or from the mode in which we acquire 
the knowledge of them, which should exclude them from the 
cognisance, or exempt them from the laws of the understand- 
ing, if the mere circumstance of their being intuitive is not 
sufficient to do so? Will it be said that the understanding 
cannot deal with them because they are incomprehensible, and 
run out into mystery? But is not this a condition of every 
other part of our knowledge, whether spontaneous or reflective, 
and must the understanding know nothing unless it be omnis- 
cient? Will it be said that these truths, when pursued, run 
out not merely into mystery, but into manifest contradictions? 
But how is any contradiction discerned unless by the logical 
understanding ? and is not the first appearance of contradiction 
a beacon to warn us that we should pursue no further in that 
direction, but remain within the limits of our ascertained 
knowledge? Will it be said that a contradiction is involved 
in the very conception of some of these truths, not less then 
in their logical consequences? But is it not the understanding 
that enables us to discern such a contradiction as is supposed, 
and should it not rather stimulate us to correct our conception, 
than induce us to harbour contradictory convictions? Must 
I hold that a contradiction is necessarily involved in the con- 
ception of the infinite, merely because I have chosen to con- 
ceive of it as exclusive of all attributes and of all relations ? or 
should I not rather correct that misconception, by excluding 
only restrictive conditions, such as may have no place, where 
an infinite Being, with a plurality of attributes, is supposed to 
co-exist with a multitude of finite, but created and dependent 
beings? Will it be said that such a being is incomprehensible, 
and as such incognisable by the mere understanding—He can 
be known only, if at all, by an intuition of reason? If He be 
incomprehensible, must He also be altogether unknown ? or is 
it impossible for a Being of omniscient wisdom and almighty 
power to manifest himself otherwise, than through the intui- 
tions of reason? May He not make himself known through 
the medium of his works or his word? and can these be inter- 
preted otherwise than by the logical understanding? Will it 
be said that the knowledge thus acquired can only be mediate 
and relative,—mediate, as coming to us through certain out- 
ward channels,—and relative, as depending on the constitution 
of our minds? Be it so: for whatever distinction may be 
drawn between different portions of our knowledge, as being 
more or less direct, none of them can be said to be so absolutely 
immediate as to be altogether independent of some manifesta- 
tion of truth, distinct from and independent of the faculty by 
which it is discerned, there being a certain “rudimentary ex- 
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perience” at the basis of our loftiest and most transcendental 
speculations ; and whatever distinction, again, may be drawn 
between absolute and relative, necessary and contingent truth, 
all our knowledge of whatever kind is necessarily relative to 
the constitution of our minds. Will it follow, that our know- 
ledge, because it is mediate, and, in this sense, relative, is on 
that account invalid or uncertain? Are not the intuitions of 
reason itself relative in the same sense, although they are sup- 
posed to contain necessary truth; and are not the corresponding 
intuitions of sense and perception and experience so far medi- 
ate as to be dependent on certain manifestations of truth? 
How, in short, do we come to know anything about these 
intuitions, or to speak of them in intelligible language? is it 
not by a process of reflective thought, and does not psychology, 
which embraces the whole contents of consciousness, fall 
under the congnisance of the logical understanding ? 

We have spoken of the intuitive perceptions of reason, but 
unless these are to be multiplied so as to include all the first 
principles or fundamental laws of thought, there must also be 
intuitive perceptions of the understanding,—perceptions ot 
relation, resemblance, and difference, which are neither less 
natural nor less irresistible than the intuitions of reason itself. 
It may even be questioned whether the perceptions which be- 
long properly to the logical consciousness are one whit less 
spontaneous or less immediate than those which are supposed 
to belong to our intuitional consciousness, It is true that 
they presuppose certain objects, and imply an act of compari- 
son; but unless intuition is held to be exclusive of every 
datum of experience, there is less difference, in this respect, 
between the reason and the understanding than is often sup- 
posed. What more self-evident, if not intuitive, than the first 
principles of mathematics, or what more rigorously necessary 
than the conclusions which are deduced from them? And 
yet these belong to the logical understanding, and fall under 
its peculiar laws of identity and contradiction. When reason 
is used in its must comprehensive size, it includes all the 

rinciples, of whatever kind, which co-operate to produce an 
intellectual perception and belief of truth ; and in this sense, 
which is the common one, Dr Tatham speaks of it, when he 
says— Reason consists of perception and judgment, and 
operates by comparison: and its office is to judge of evidences 
—to form and to apply axioms, and to trace similitudes; so 
that it is properly the organ and expression of truth.” * 


VII. It being admitted that our conceptions, even when 
they relate to an Infinite Being, and His incomprehensible 
perfections, are necessarily imperfect and inadequate, being 

* Dr Tatham’s “ Chart and Scale of Truth,” vol. i., p 32. 
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limited by the laws of our finite nature, and thrown into the 
forms or moulds of mere human thought, the question arises, 
Whether, and how far the use of analogy, in aiding us both to 
frame and to express our conceptions, has a tendency either 
to diminish, on the one hand, or to enhance on the other, the 
clearness and the value of our religious knowledge ? 

This question, important in itself, and inevitable in any 
comprehensive inquiry into the nature and grounds of our 
theological conceptions, has often been injudiciously, and, as 
we think, injuriously mixed up with the discussion of other 
topics connected with the limits of religious thought, and sel- 
dom, if ever, considered per se as a distinct question that 
should be entertained and determined on its proper and inde- 
pendent merits. It cannot, indeed, be altogether separated 
from some of these topics, for it is more or less directly related 
to them, and the light in which they are regarded will, unavoid- 
ably, influence the view which we shall take of the value of our 
analogical knowledge ; but these topics are anterior to this, 
and should be disposed of, in the first instance, while the func- 
tions and uses of Analogy should be reserved for distinct con- 
sideration at a subsequent stage. Let it first be determined, 
Whether we have a faculty of Intellectual Intuition, by which 
we are brought “face to face” with the Absolute, and can 
gaze without a medium, as well as without a veil, direct on the 
Infinite ?—whether Reason itself be to us such a revelation as is 
independent alike of any mediate manifestation of truth, and 
any aid from the understanding in the processes of reflective 
thought ?—and whether Faith, be it philosophical or theolo- 
gical, must be resolved into mere intuition, and can have no 
ground in experience, or any proof which is not immediate 
and irresistible? If these and similar questions are answered 
in the affirmative, it is evidently needless to consider the func- 
tions and uses of Analogy at all in connection with our 
religious knowledge, for the perception of Analogy implies 
comparison,—comparison belongs to the logical understand- 
ing—and the understanding, with all its reflective processes, 
has been virtually set aside, as an incomplete guide in the 
path of religious inquiry. But if these questions have been 
answered in the negative—if we have come to the conclu- 
sion that all the faculties of our intellectual nature—intui- 
tional, perceptive, logical, moral, and even emotional—may 
co-operate in forming right conceptions of religious truth, and 
that all the manifestations of that truth which are anywhere 
discernible, whether in the consciousness of our own breasts, 
or in the volume of external nature, or in the records of a 
written revelation, may contribute to the stock of our religious 
knowledge, and combine their several testimonies to the same 
doctrines of faith,—then we shall be prepared to enter, with no 
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little interest, on the question which is now proposed, and to 
discuss it on its own proper and independent merits as a dis- 
tinct topic of inquiry. 

And it is a topic which is forced upon us as soon as we be- 
gin to investigate either the character of our religious concep- 
tions, or the language in which alone they can be expressed ; 
for both bear the indelible impress of Analogy, and Revelation 
itself conforms to the same rule, as if on purpose to adapt its 
communications to the laws of human thought, and the modes 
of human conception and speech. Let any one read the trea- 
tises of Bishop Browne, and the “ Minute Philosopher” of 
Bishop Berkeley, and he can hardly fail to be convinced that 
both our conceptions and our language on religious subjects 
are, to a large extent, analogical. This fact is so undeniable, 
that it may‘be fairly assumed ; and supposing it to be admitted, 
the question naturally arises,—Whether, and how far, the use 
of Analogy, in aiding us both to frame and to express our con- 
ceptions, has a tendency either to diminish, on the one hand, 
or to enhance, on the . ther, the clearness and value of our re- 
ligious knowledge ? 

It is the more necessary to consider this question, because 
many seem to confound Analogy with Metaphor, and to 
imagine that they may effectually dispose of whatever is ana- 
logical in our religious conceptions or language, by explaining 
it as if it were a mere figure of speech. Some writerseven of con- 
siderable repute have lent their sanction to this loose way of 
considering the subject. Archbishop King, in his discourse 
on Predestination, Lord Bolingbroke, in his remarks on the 
Moral Attributes of God, Bishop Coplestone, in his Four Dis- 
courses, and Archbishop Whately, in his Notes to his own re- 
print of King’s Sermon, may be referred to as the chief advo- 
cates of a method of interpreting the analogical language of 
Religion, which has a tendency to create an impression that our 
conceptions of God and his perfectionsare not only imperfectand 
inadequate, as they must be in the case of every finite mind, 
but even untrue, as having no real counterpart or correspond- 
ing reality in the Divine nature, whose properties are supposed 
to differ, not only in degree but in kind, from those of our 
own minds, and to have no real resemblance to those intellec- 
tual or moral qualities by which they are analogically repre- 
sented. Bishop Brown took express exception to Archbishop 
King’s Discourse on this ground ; and yet his strictures have 
not prevented some recent writers from reproducing the doc- 
trine of Analogy in its most objectionable form. Among these 
Bishop Coplestone holds a prominent place, who not only 
recommended King’s Discourse in his own “ Inquiry,” but 
adopted substantially the same line of argument. The “ In- 
quiry” called forth a vigorous antagonist in Mr Grinfield, who 
assailed it in his “ Vindici# Analogice” with such effect, that 
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Coplestone himself found it necessary, in his reply, to make 
concessions, such as amounted to a virtual surrender of the 
main point in dispute. And yet Archbishop Whately has 
reprinted King’s “ Discourse,” with a series of notes, without 
offering any reply to Bishop Browne’s strictures upon it, or to 
Grinfield’s reply to Coplestone, or to Richard Watson’s review 
of both, or even Coplestone’s own concessions in his reply to 
Grinfield! It gives us sincere pleasure to find that Mr Mansel 
is fully alive to the dangerous tendency of the unguarded 
language of King, Coplestone, and Whately on this subject, 
and that on two particular points he has expressly protested 
against the interpretation which they have put on the doctrine 
of Analogy. He quotes, with approbation, Bishop Browne’s 
criticism on Archbishop King :— 

“He (King) hath unwarily dropped some such shocking expres- 
sions as these, ‘ Zhe best representations we can make of God are in- 
Sinitely short of Truth:’ which God forbid, in the sense his adver- 
saries take it ; for then all our reasonings concerning Him would be 
groundless and false. ... But the truth of them consists in this: 
That whereas the terms and conceptions made use of in these Revela- 
tions are strictly proper to things worldly and obvious, they are from 
thence transferred analogically to the correspondent objects of another 
world, with as much truth and reality as when they are made use of 
in their first and most literal propriety ; aud this is a solid founda- 
tion both for a clear and certain knowledge, and for a firm and well- 
grounded faith.” (Mansel, p. 372.) 

He also rejects King’s doctrine, that the names by which 
the Attributes of God are called, denote a correspondence 
in effects merely, and not a similarity of causes. 


“The rule, that the Attributes ascribed to God in Scripture 
must be understood as denoting correspondence in effects, but not 
similarity of causes, is one which is liable to considerable misappli- 
cation. It contains, indeed, a portion of the truth, but a portion 
which is sometimes treated as if it were the whole... The canon 
has been applied by a distinguished prelate of our own Church, in 
language probably familiar to many of us. ‘The meaning,’ says 
Archbishop King, ‘ confessedly is, that He will as certainly punish 
the wicked as if he were inflamed with the passion of anger against 
them—that He will as infallibly reward the good, as we will those 
for whom we have a particular and affectionate love—that when 
men turn from their wickedness, and do what is agreeable to the 
Divine command, He will as surely change his dispensations towards 
them, as if he really repented, and had changed his mind.’ This is, no 
doubt, a portion of the meaning ; but is it the whole? Does Scrip- 
ture intend merely to assert a resemblance in the effects, and none at 
all in the causes? ... It is surely more reasonable, as well as more 
reverent, to believe that . . . there is a religious influence to be im- 
parted to us by the thought of God’s anger, no less than by that of his 
punishments—by the thought of His love, no less than by that of 
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His benefits—that both, inadequate and human as they are, yet 
dimly indicate some corresponding reality in the Divine nature ; and 
that to merge one iu the other is not to gain a purer representation 
of God as he is, but only to mutilate that under which He has been 
pleased to reveal Himself.” (P. 261.) 


Mr Mozley seems to take substantially the same view, al- 
though he connects it with his peculiar opinions in regard to 
the indeterminate or modified doctrine which results from appa- 
rently contradictory truths. 


“Tt is one thing to say that the divine justice is incomprehensible, 
and another thing to say that the divine justice is diferent from 
human justice, or that we are to have a different idea altogether of 
justice as a human and as a divine characteristic. In saying that 
the divine justice is incomprehensible, we make no assertion about 
it at all, and therefore do not establish any contradiction between it 
and our natural sense of justice. Having conceived of it, so far as 
we conceived of it at all, as the ordinary natural quality so called, 
we only cease at a certain point to form any conception about it. 
But to say that the divine justice is different from human, is to con- 
fuse our moral notions altogether.” . . “God may do what man ought 
not, but this not from His having different perfections, but a different 
position. The difference in the rightfulness of such acts in the case of 
God and man, is not any difference of the moral law by which God and 
the creature act, but a difference in their respective positions, which 
justifies these acts in God and not in the creature.” (P. 78, 79.) 


We have no doubt that Professor Fraser would concur in these 
statements ; but he seems to have fallen into a strange mistake 
as to the scope and object of Bishop Browne’s reasonings on 
Analogy. Speaking of Browne’s “ Divine Analogy,” he says— 


“Tt is an attempt to reconcile the possibility of Theology with 
the principle that God is absolutely incognisable. The author refers 
to an array of passages in heathen and Christian writers, which 
assert, in the strongest terms, the impossibility of any knowledge of 
the divine Being. He maintains that it has been the catholic opinion 
of theologians and philosophers, that we cannot know God and 
his attributes, even imperfectly, as they are in themselves ; and that 
this catholic opinion is the sound one.” (Essays, p. 216.) 


The fact is, that Bishop Browne’s argument is directed solely 
against a direct, immediate, and intuitive perception of God, 
such as Professor Fraser seems occasionally to advocate; and 
so far from seeking to prove that God is “absolutely incognis- 
able,” and that “ we cannot know God and his attributes, even 
imperfectly, as they are in themselves,” it is his great object 
to shew that our knowledge, although not intuitive, but 
mediate, inferential, and analogical, is both clear and true,—as 
clear and as true as is our knowledge of the human properties 
or relations which are analogically transferred to the Divine 


Being. Browne’s strictures on King’s statements, and his 
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reply to Berkeley’s charge, founded on a similar misconception 
of his meaning, should be sufficient to vindicate him from any 
such imputation. 

The question is well stated by Mr Mansel :— 

“ Does there exist in the human mind any direct faculty of reli- 

gious knowledge, by which, in its speculative exercise, we are en- 
abled to decide, independently of all external Revelation, what is the 
true nature of God, and the manner in which He must manifest him- 
self to the world? . . . And if it can be shewn that no such faculty 
exists, but that the conclusions arrived at in this respect are gained 
indirectly, by transferring to the region of Theology judgments which 
properly belong to another province of human thought, there then 
arises a second inquiry, namely, what cautions are necessary to be 
observed in the process of transferring, and what is the value of the 
judgments when transferred ?”’ (Pref., p. vii.) 
It is only when the first of these questions has been deter- 
mined in the negative, that it is necessary to consider the value 
of our mediate and analogical knowledge ; but then the inquiry 
becomes one of paramount importance and pressing urgency ; 
for if we have no direct, intuitive perception of God and his 
attributes, however irresistibly we may be led to form and 
entertain theidea of infinity,—and if all ourreligious knowledge 
dependson theright interpretation of such manifestations of God 
as ses been addressed to us through the medium of His works or 
His word, while we are instinctively.led tointerpret these mani- 
festations according tu the analogy of our own conscious expe- 
rience, so as to frame analogical conceptions, and give expression 
to them in analogical language,—it is manifestly imperative to 
entertain the question, how far the circumstance of our know- 
ledge being in this sense mediate affects either its truth or its 
certainty, and how far the use of analogy in framing and ex- 
pressing our conceptions has a tendency either to diminish or 
to enhance its practical value? And in discussing this question 
as a distinct and special topic of inquiry, several considerations 
should be steadily kept in view, which are often overlooked, 
or not sufficiently regarded. 

It should be remembered, in the first place, that whether 
there be or be not a direct, intuitive perception of God and 
his attributes, yet so long as our minds are destitute of om- 
niscience, our knowledge of him must be limited, since 
neither in the light of our own consciousness, nor even in 
the light of revelation itself, can He be made known other- 
wise than by finite representations to finite intelligence ; so 
that it cannot be regarded as any peculiar defect attaching 
either to the mediate communication or the analngical con- 
ception of religious truth, that it implies an inadequate know- 
ledge of Him who must ever be, even to the highest created 
mind, “incomprehensible.” It should be remembered, in the 
second place, that whatever may be the direct intuitions of 
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reason, consciousness, or the moral sense, by far the larger 
portion of our knowledge is unquestionably mediate,—for what- 
ever may be said in favour of the theory of direct perception, 
as contrasted with other theories in respect to the rationale of 
our knowledge of an external world, it cannot be denied that 
this knowledge is mediate, in the sense of being dependent on 
certain objects out of the mind, and on certain organs of sense 
through which alone they can become known to us; and not 
only so, but a large part of our most common and familiar 
knowledge is analogical, since it is only by the analogy of our 
own consciousness that we are enabled to form the conception, 
or to ascertain the existence, of our fellow-men, as intelligent, 
moral, and active agents like ourselves. If our knowledge of 
all other minds beyond our own be mediate, as depending on 
certain manifestations which we are qualified to observe and 
interpret ; if it be also analogical, as proceeding on the ana- 
logy of our personal consciousness ; and if, notwithstanding, it 
is not held on that account to be defective, either in point of 
clearness or certainty, why should it be supposed that any 
peculiar defect attaches to our religious knowledge, merely be- 
cause itcomestous in likemanner through the medium of certain 
manifestations, and is conceived on the principle of analogy ? 
It should be remembered, in the third place, that while religion 
depends on theabsolute nature of God, and presupposes or requires 
some true knowledge of his perfections, yet it is founded mainly, 
asa practical system, onthe relations which subsist between Him 
and Hisintelligent creatures; insomuch that even the imperfect 
knowledge which we may acquire of His character, when com- 
bined with a correct conception of these relations, may be abun- 
dantly sufficient to lay a solid groundwork for practical religion, 
in the absence of that speculative knowledge of His mysterious 
essence which is competent only to His omniscient mind. It 
should be remembered, in the fourth place, that, as if on purpose 
to aid us in forming some suitable conceptions of His true cha- 
racter and His actual relations to ourselves, our minds have 
been endowed with a marvellous power of discerning relations 
between different objects of thought, and even of perceiving the 
resemblance of relations, or analogy, strictly and properly so 
called: a provision in the structure of our mental powers, 
which seems to have the same relation to abstract conceptions 
which the reproductive power of imagination bears to sensible 
objects, and which comes into operation just at the point 
where imagination ceases to aid us, by substituting rational 
analogies for mere mental images in that portion of our know- 
ledge which cannot be represented, even in thought, by sensible 
or imaginative imagery. For imagination can reproduce and 
represent in vivid clearness any object of sensible experience, 
but it can form no mental image of abstract truths ; and the 
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power of perceiving analogies comes to our aid just where 
imagination, in that sense, deserts us, so as to enable us to 
conceive what would otherwise have been removed beyond 
the range of our intellectual vision. It should be remembered, 
in the fifth place, that analogy and metaphor, although often 
confounded, are really distinct ; and that the difference be- 
twixt the two is fundamental and important. Analogy de- 
notes a resemblance between two objects of thought in respect 
of their essential properties or ascertained relations. Meta- 
phor presupposes this, but implies also the substitution of a 
sign for the thing signified, and the transference of the sign, 
along with the thing signified, to denote or describe some 
analogous object of thought. For instance, there is a real 
resemblance between the wisdom which is manifested in the 
works of man and the works of nature, and on the ground of 
that resemblance the term wisdom, which is wide enough to 
comprehend every manifestation of intelligent design, is trans- 
ferred to God by a true and proper analogy. But sometimes, 
instead of speaking of wisdom, or power, or any other pro- 
perty under its own name, we substitute for it a mark or sign 
which is used simply to denote it; as when an instrument or 
organ, such as the eye, the hand, the arm, the ear, or other 
bodily part, is put for corresponding powers of the human 
mind, and after this substitution, are still transferred, but 
only as marks or signs of the thing signified, to denote a 
similar perfection in God. The difference between analogy 
and metaphor explains the reason why we ascribe real wisdom 
and power to God, while we refuse to ascribe to him eyes or 
hands or other bodily parts, although these are also spoken of 
in Scripture ; and that there is a solid ground for the distine- 
tion is manifest from the simple consideration that there is a 
real resemblance between the two objects of thought, in the 
one case, whereas, in the other, it is not on the ground of any 
resemblance between the eye and wisdom, or the arm and power, 
even wn the case of man, that the eye is used to denote wisdom 
or the arm power, but on the ground of a totally different 
relation, that of an instrwment to its use or function; and if 
there be no resemblance, even when such terms are used with 
reference to the properties of men, why should it be thought 
that any resemblance is implied when they are transferred to 
the perfections of God? It should be remembered, in the 
sixth place, that there is also a distinction, between the use of 
analogy considered simply as a mode of conceiving certain 
truths, and considered further as a ground of inference or me- 
thod of proof. It may be subservient to both uses, but the two 
are distinct, and it is important that the distinction should be 
carefully marked. We may be capable of conceiving certain 
truths only according to the analogy of our conscious expe- 
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rience, and yet the poet of these truths may not rest solely, 
or even chiefly, on the ground of analogy. We may be able to 
conceive of God’s wisdom only according to the analogy of our 
own intelligence, and yet the proper evidence of it may lie 
either in His works or His Word. The conception of it is 
analogical, the proof is derived from experience and observa- 
tion. Many seem to imagine that they get rid of an argument 
at once if they can only say that it is merely analogical. The 
truth is, that it may be analogical in one view of it, and yet 
not analogical in another: it may involve a conception, which 
is framed according to the analogy of our mental conscious- 
ness, and yet it may be founded on a kind of evidence which 
must be discerned before the perception of analogy can come 
into operation. For this perception necessarily presupposes 
some knowledge of each of the related terms, and it can only 
become the ground of an analogical inference after that know- 
ledge has been acquired by a careful observation of two sets of 
phenomena. Our knowledge of the existence and character of 
our fellow-men is, in one view of it, analogical, since it de- 
pends on the analogy of our own mental experience, which 
enables us to interpret the signs of intelligence, will, and 
moral agency, which are exhibited in their speech or conduct ; 
but it is not analogical, in another view of it, as if it were an 
inference founded solely on analogy,—for the analogy is not dis- 
cernible without a prior knowledge of facts falling under our 
immediate cognisance, and these facts constitute the basis and 
substance of the proof, which is only, as it were, run into the 
mould of our conceptive faculties, and stamped with the im- 
press of analogy. In like manner, our knowledge of the exist- 
ence and perfections of God is, in one view of it, analogical, 
since our conceptions are framed according to the analogy of 
our own mental consciousness; but it is not an inference 
founded solely on analogy, like our belief in the periodic ebb- 
ing and flowing of the tides, or the constant vicissitude of day 
and night—-since it presupposes some knowledge both of the 
word and works of man, and the word and works of God, and 
this knowledge depends, not on analogy, but on a direct obser- 
vation of the characteristic properties of each, and a compa- 
rison of the two, resulting in a perception of their exact 
resemblance in those respects which alone are necessary to 
constitute a true and proper analogy. The use of analogy in 
framing our conceptions depends on a principle which is not 
only deep-rooted in the constitution of our minds, but seems 
to have a necessary foundation in the very nature of things. 
For intelligence cannot be discerned by an irrational being, 
nor moral distinctions without a moral nature, nor spiritual 
truths without spiritual discernment ; every object of know- 
ledge must have its analogue in our own minds ;—like can 
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only be known by like. It should be remembered, finally, 
that where a real analogy is discerned, there can be no ques- 
tion whether the two objects of thought are the same or dif- 
ferent in kind—in that one respect in which they resemble 
each other ; or whether the intervention of analogy has the 
effect of diminishing or enhancing the clearness and certainty 
of our knowledge; for there is no analogy where there is no 
generic resemblance, whatever may be the specific diversities of 
the cases compared ; and the only effect of analogy is to make 
our conceptions of God and his perfections as clear, and de- 
finite, oak true as is our consciousness of those human proper- 
ties by which they are represented, or our conceptions of those 
human relations which serve to exemplify and illustrate them. 
For, in the words of Bishop Browne— 

“‘ Our knowledge of God and the things of another world is true, 
and solid, and real, and just, and founded in the very nature of things, 
though obtained by analogy only ; and the terms and language we 
use in speaking of them are then as just and expressive as when they 
are taken in their strict and literal propriety. (Div. Analogy, p. 41). 
That it may be so is evident at once from our knowledge of 
our fellow-men. It is, in one respect, analogical, yet it is as 
clear and certain as is our knowledge of ourselves. 

“T believe,” says Dr Reid, “the best reason that we can give to 
prove that other men are living and intelligent is, that their words 
and actions indicate like powers of understanding as we are conscious 
of in ourselves. The very same argument, applied to the works of 
nature, leads us to conclude that there is an intelligent Author of 
nature, and appears equally strong and obvious in the last case as in 
the first.” (Hssays, ii., p. 254.) 


VIII. Is there a valid natwral evidence for the being and 
perfections of God? It might well be expected that all Theists, 
and especially all Christian Theists, would be ready to answer 
this question at once in the affirmative; for Theism, if held 
apart from revealed religion, must be supposed to rest on some 
independent ground of its own, and Revelation expressly refers 
to the natural evidence, and stamps it with the impress %f its 
authoritative sanction. “The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth forth his handiwork.” “That 
which may be known of God (Y2 ywort roi @sod) is manifest in 
them, for God hath shewed it unto them, for the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, ("asgara xabogtirai) being understood by the things that 
are made (vivusva romuact) even his eternal power and God- 
head.” .In accordance with these express statements, the 
Westminster Divines affirm that “ the light of nature and 
the works of creation and providence do so far manifest the 
goodness, wisdom, and power of God, as to leave men inexcus- 
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able.” By the “light of nature,” they mean the powers and 
faculties of the human mind, by which it is qualified to eequire 
a knowledge of truth; by “the works of creation and provi- 
dence,” the two great manifestations of the Divine perfections 
in the phenomena of contemporaneous and of successive nature, 
and they affirm such a correlation between the human faculties 
and these natural manifestations, as is sufficient to afford a 
valid evidence of God’s being and perfections. 

It is not said that the evidence depends entirely on any one 
faculty of the soul, still less on any one process or method of 
reasoning ; it is not left to rest exclusively either on @ priort 
principles, or on a posteriori proofs; it is rather implied that 
natural theology, like every other mized science, depends partly 
on both, and that it is by combining the intuitions of reason 
with the facts of experience that we acquire our knowledge of 
God. It is not even said that the proof can be exhibited in 
the shape either of a strict demonstration, or of one continu- 
ous train of inductive reasoning ; for the evidence may consist 
of various independent considerations, all converging towards 
the same conclusion, and may thus constitute a cumulative 
proof, whose general force is felt to be irresistible, while its 
several portions might be incomplete, if viewed singly. and 
apart. But still, when our mental faculties and these natural 
manifestations are both taken into account, they are held to 
afford a valid natural evidence, sufficient to afford a rational 
ground of belief, just as we have a valid evidence for our belief 
in the existence of an external world, or in the existence of 
our fellow-men, although neither can be established by pure a 
priori reasoning nor even proved by any single line of a 
posteriori argument. 

It has recently become fashionable, however, with some 
writers, to disparage the value, if not to deny, the validity of 
the natural evidence for the being and perfections of God ; and 
in order to set it aside, recourse is had to the ingenious expe- 
dient of Bobadil, by dividing the array of proof into its con- 
stituent parts, and assailing each separately, and successively. 
They firstsingle outthe a prioriargument, and finding some flaw 
in it, they pronounce it defective ; then they grapple with thea 
posteriori proof,and finding some flaw in it, pronounce it insuffi- 
cient also; and they conclude that thenatural evidenceis invatid, 
because these methods of stating it, when each is viewed singly 
and apart from the other, are held to be inadequate to establish 
the whole of that doctrine concerning God and his attributes 
which theology has taught. But the natural evidence cannot 
be invalidated unless it can be shewn that our whole mental 
faculties, even when brought into combined action, are incom- 
petent,—or that the natural manifestations are insufficient—to 
afford any knowledge of God ; and we shall not willingly re- 
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linquish the old arguments, until we can replace them with a 
better—no, not even though we should be tempted by the mys- 
tic enchantment of a kind of intuition by which we may look at 
once on “the face” of God, and “gaze direct on the Infinite.” 

It might be invidious—it might even convey a false and 
injurious impression—were we to cite specimens of this method 
of treating the subject ; but we cannot refrain from protesting 
against it, and asking an explicit answer to the question—“ Is 
there, or is there not, a valid natural evidence, sufficient to 
afford a rational ground of belief in the being and attributes 
of God?” And we repeat the seasonable warning which Henry 
Rogers has recently given forth on this vital subject :— 

“‘T wish I could add that there never had been any theists who 
make a needless parade of these same refinements, and who, in truth, 
are little better than the atheist’s metaphysical decoy-ducks, who are 
so wedded to some pedantic a priort method of proof, that they would 
sooner be atheists than theists, by any other road than their own ; 
sooner let the greatest of all truths perish than establish it by any 
arguments but suth as are, in their esteem, metaphysically orthodox. 
If they, as they contend, have an immediate ‘ intuition’ of the infinite, 
and an immediate ‘consciousness’ of an infinite Being who corres- 
ponds to it, let them, as Locke says, ‘ enjoy the benefit’ of their own 
perspicacity. I am sure that the very obscurest intimations, the 
merest inklings of the Infinite which our consciousness may give us, 
are well worth attending to: but seeing that so many doubt whether 
there are any articulate utterances conveyed by such whispers of our 
consciousness ; many more who believe that they are but vague pre- 
sumptions—auailiary to other proofs, but proving little apart from 
them ; and many more, to whom any arguments derived from such 
sources are incomprehensible : seeing, on the other hand, that the 
argument from ‘ design’ is that which most strikes and has ever most 
struck mankind ; and, lastly, that if i be admitted up to the full 
extent of the inferences which such a universe as this affords, our 
relations to the Creator are the same, whether He or His work can be 
proved by us to be infinite or not ;—I confess I have not patience to 
hear the fantastical depreciations of this class of proofs, in which some 
theists indulge, merely because they think they can get to the same 
truth by a darker and more intricate passage! Sure I am that their 
declamations, equally pompous and obscure, on this point, tend to 
nothing but to confirm atheists in their absurdity.” * 


IX. Is it possible to acquire a scientific or systematic know- 
ledge of truth, whether natural or revealed ; and especially, 
is there room for a scientific or systematic theology ? ; 

It will be observed that we include in the same question 
every part of our knowledge, whatever may be its nature, 
whether secular or spiritual, and whatever the method 
which it is acquired, whether through the medium of nature 
or of revelation. And we do so designedly ; for while it is our 
chief object to inquire whether a scientific or systematic theo- 
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logy, resting on the basis of Revelation, is defensible, we deem 
‘ it important to shew that this question depends on considera- 
tions which are common to theology with every other branch 
of knowledge, and that it cannot be decided in the negative 
without the virtual exclusion of scienceand system in every other 
department of human thought. But as different meanings 
have been attached to the same terms, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain, in the first instance, what scientific knowledge is, and 
what is meant by the systematic treatment of it ? 

Scientific knowledge is often spoken of as if it must be ab- 
solute and complete, and in that sense it is justly excluded not 
only from the domain of theology, but from every other de- 

artment of human thought. For universal knowledge is 
impossible to man, it is competent only to the omniscient 
mind. If there can be no science without this, then scientific 
knowledge of any kind is altogether excluded. In some such 
sense the phrase must be used by Professor Fraser, when he 
says, that “ we have a metaphysical knowledge of transcendent 
Being as not an object of logical definition and scientific 
reasoning at all,” and “ that, as transcendent or unconditioned, 
Being cannot be scientifically known,” (Essays, p. 222). Ina 
similar sense it must be used by Mr Mansel when he affirms, 
that “there can be no such thing as a positive science of specula- 
tive theology, for such a science must necessarily be based on an 
apprehension of the infinite ; and the infinite, though we are 
compelled to believe in its existence, cannot be positively appre- 
hended in any mode of the human consciousness,” (Bamp. Lec., 
p. 257). But it must be a shallow logic which could infer from 
this the impossibility of a scientific or systematic treatment of 
theological truth, in the only sense in which science and system 
are competent to man at all. For in every other department of 
iecentiaion absolute or complete science is equally excluded, and 
yet we have many particular sciences, such as Astronomy, Che- 
mistry and Physics, which haveeach their well-defined principles 
and are invariably taught and studied after the method of 
systematic exposition. Why may there not be in the same 
sense, and for the same reason, a science or system both of 
natural and revealed theology? For is it not equally true of 
every object of thought that it cannot be fully known, and of 
every department of inquiry that it runs out into mystery? 
And if, notwithstanding this necessary limitation of our know- 
ledge, we construct sciences and arrange systems of mere 
natural truth, exhibiting the facts which we do know, reduced 
under general laws, and arranged according to their perceived 
relations, why should it be supposed to be either impossible 
or inexpedient to treat the truths of theology after the same 


* Greyson’s Correspondence, Vol. II., p. 337, 338. 
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method? Professor Fraser tells us, indeed, that this is a false 
analogy. 


“ A little reflection,” he says, “ discovers that the essential analogy 
is wanting. To discover the harmony of dependent events, physical 
or human, is not to define the basis on which they ultimately depend. 
The experimental sciences are confined ‘by their profession within 
the narrower of these regions, Every step in scientific theology— 
and not the first step merely—must be taken in that region which 
lies beyond the limits of our comprehension. . . . . It is quite true 
that all things in the worlds of mind and matter may be analysed 
into mystery. Mysteries lie at the foundation of all our physical and 
social sciences. But they do not constitute the matter or substance 
with which the science, as such, deals. In fact, the sciences become 
mysterious, only when their respective sets of phenomena are con- 
templated in their relation to God, 7.e., when they are made to touch 
the insoluble problem of which metaphysics demonstrates the exist- 
ence in the heart of theology.” (Essays, 249.) 


We might demur to this statement on other grounds, but 
confining our remarks strictly to the point in hand, we ask 
whether there be not a set of phenomena exhibited in the 
works and the word of God, that may be said to “ constitute 
the matter or substance with which the science” of Theology, 
‘tas a science, deals ;” and whether this set of phenomena may 
not be made the subject of scientific or systematic treatment, 
just as any other set of phenomena may be, notwithstanding 
the mystery in which all science, as well as theology, must 
ultimately terminate? Is it only because “these respective 
sets of phenomena are contemplated in their relation to God” 
that they are mysterious? Are they not, in many respects, 
mysterious in themselves? and would they not be doubly 
mysterious were they viewed out of all relation to God? 
Would they be more comprehensible if viewed in the light, or 
rather if shrouded in the midnight darkness, of Atheism? But 
whether viewed in relation to God, or out of all relation to 
Him, they terminate in mystery, and yet are held to be cupable 
of scientific and systematic treatment; and why may not 
Theology bestow a similar treatment on that set of phenomena 
which is exhibited in the works and the word of God, and 
which belongs to her distinct and peculiardomain? Can there 
be no science unless our knowledge be absolute ? or is it pos- 
sible where partial knowledge only can be acquired? Does it 
not consist in the knowledge of certain objects of thought, and 
their discoverable relations? And does not Professor Fraser 
himself tell us that “the scientific kind of knowledge includes 
the possession of a precise and comprehensive acquaintance 
with its particular objects and their relations?” (P. 86.) He 
adds, indeed, that “the most advanced of our physical sciences 
are evidently incomplete ;’ and that, in the words of Hume, 
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“the most perfect philosophy of the natural kind only staves 
‘off our ignorance a little longer.” Be it so. This only proves 
that our natural knowledge is, in this respect, strictly analo- 
gous to that which is religious; and if, notwithstanding its 
incompleteness, and its connection with mystery, the former is 
still held to be strictly scientific, why may not Theology be 
equally so, if there be a distinct “set of phenomena” in the 
works and the word of God, which are presented as “ objects” 
of thought, whose “relations” may be perceived, although 
these, like all other truths, should “run out into mystery ?” 
We hold it to be a sufficient vindication of scientific or 
systematic Theology, if it can be shewn, first, that faculties 
exist in the human mind which enable and dispose it to ap- 
prehend certain truths, and to discern their relations to each 
other ; and, secondly, that certain truths are revealed by the 
works and the word of God, which cannot be apprehended 
without suggesting the relations which they bear to one 
another. That the human mind possesses a faculty of appre- 
hending certain truths in their mutual relations, and of treat- 
ing them in a scientific or systematic way, cannot be denied as 
long as we have any science of mere natural knowledge; and 
if, therefore, a scientific Theology be excluded as impossible, it 
can only be on the ground, either that we have no religious 
truths clearly revealed in the works or the word of God, 
or that we are incapable of discerning the “relations” of these 
truths. That all their relations cannot be known, is no more 
than may be said of every object of our mere natural know- 
ledge ; but that some of their relations may be clearly dis- 
cerned, and may constitute a sufficient basis for scientific 
treatment and systematic arrangement, can scarcely be ques- 
tioned, if it be admitted that we have any knowledge of these 
truths at all. For, looking merely at the truths of revealed 
religion, there are at least two fundamental relations which 
must be intuitively discerned as subsisting between them ; the 
first is the relation of prior or posterior in point of time,—as 
the Patriarchal was prior to the Mosaic, and the Mosaic to the 
Christian Dispensation; and this relation constitutes the 
groundwork of the chronological method of Theology; the 
second is the relation of dependence between the truths them- 
selves, as salvation presupposes sin, and sin presupposes a law, 
and a law presupposes a lawgiver; and this constitutes the 
basis of the logical method of Theology. While these relations 
exist, and are capable of being clearly discerned, Systematic 
Theology is not possible merely, it is inevitable, if this subject 
is to be treated, like every other, according to the natural laws 
of human thought. : 
But it is said that there can be no science of Theology, be 
cause Theology is not inductive ; or if it be, in a certain sense 
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inductive, it is the fruit of “an induction which must differ 
essentially, in the character of its results, from that which is 
the organ of the physical and social sciences,” (p. 250). 

“Tt has been a very extended notion,” says Mr Morellp “ since the 
prevalence of the Baconian method in scientific research, that just 
as the facts of natural science lie before us in the universe, and have 
to be generalized and systematized by the process of induction, so 
also the facts of theology, lying before us in the Bible, have simply 
to be moulded into a logical series, in order to create a Christian 
theology,” (Philosophy of Religion, p. 209). ‘It has been generally 
supposed that the data of all Christian theology are given in the 
Bible, and that the understanding has to form its system out of them 
by the ordinary process of induction. This principle of forming a 
theology, we regard as radically and totally unsound.” (Philosophical 
Tendencies of the Age, p. 90.) 


Mr Morell’s opinion on this point is intimately connected 
with his more general theory of Intuition, which amounts in 
substance to this, that as, in the case of the Apostles, Revela- 
tion was a mode of intelligence,—a subjective illumination of 
the mind—a quickening of the “intuitional consciousness,” so, 
in the case of Christians still, religious faith implies a spiri- 
tual perception of divine things, such as cannot be acquired 
by the mere exercise of the understanding on doctrinal pro- 
ositions, and that it properly belongs, therefore, not to the 
ogical, but to the intuitional consciousness. There is a mix- 
ture of precious truth with most pernicious error in this mode 
of stating the case. It is true, and being true, it is highly im- 
portant to remember, that in the case alike of the Apostles 
and of every private Christian, there must have been a gracious 
impartation of spiritual life—a work of inward renovation by 
“which their eyes were opened, and they were turned from ~ 
darkness to light ;’ and that this supernatural illumination 
cannot be identified with the mere natural influence of the 
word, or with the mere exercise of the logical understanding 
on its contents, but must be ascribed to the grace and power 
of the Spirit of God, when “ He who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, shone into their hearts, to give them 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” But it is equally true, and equally important 
to remember, that in the case alike of the Apostles and of 
every private Christian, there must have been also an objec- 
tive presentation of truth,—by direct Revelation from heaven, 
in the one case,—by an authentic record of Divine Revelation, 
in the other; and that in both, the truth, thus revealed, was 
addressed to the understanding, and must have been subject 
to the ordinary laws of logical interpretation. Mr Morell 
himself will not deny that some truths must have been com- 
municated from the mind of God to the mind of man, however 
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meagre may be his account of the number and import of these 
truths ; and if any such truths were made known, they could 
only be rightly apprehended by a correct interpretation of them, 
such as is competent only to the logical understanding. Had 
there been no necessity for an external revelation of truth,— 
had the intuitions of reason been such ag to be capable of them- 
selves, at least when quickened and excited by divine influ- 
ence, not only of apprehending the existence and character of 
God, but of discovering also the will of God for man’s salva- 
tion; or had all the doctrines of Christianity been merely 
truths of reason, discoverable by its own native power, when 
that power was aided by a mere subjective influence of grace, 
there might have been some plausible ground for Mr Morell’s 
theory: but when all the most peculiar truths of Christianity 
relate to facts which depended on the sovereign will and mere 
good pleasure of God, which were undiscoverable by the light of 
nature, and which, even when they have been revealed, are 
incapable of being proved either by rational intuition or logical 
argument, but must ever rest on the authority of the Revealer, 
and be received simply on the faith of His testimony, the whole 
theory is shewn to be utterly groundless, unless we can discover 
some way in which a divine testimony can be interpreted 
otherwise than by the logical understanding. Mr Morell in- 
verts the order of the process: he would have a spiritual = 
ception or immediate intuition of divine things, in the first 
instance, and would only admit the logical understanding, at 
a subsequent stage, to arrange and classify the truths which 
have been acquired, not, it would seem from an authoritative 
divine revelation addressed to all men in common, but from 
the Christian consciousness of individuals, tested and ratified 
by the consentient experience of the Christian community at 
large. We need’hardly say that this amounts to the virtual 
exclusion of an authoritative Revelation of truth altogether ; 
and that his theory has not even the merit of being uniform 
and self-consistent,—since he must admit that some truths, 
however few and meagre, were imparted by external teaching 
to the primitive Christians, were it only in the personal teach- 
ing of Christ, or the lessons of his marvellous life; and he 
must further call in the consentient testimony of the Christian 
community to restrain the license, and regulate the exercise, 
of individual judgment, even when it is supposed to act under 
the influence of spiritual intuitions, and to have the full bene- 
fit of “the light within.” But more than this; we think it 
can be proved that what Mr Morell calls “intuition” is not 
“intuition” at all, and that, even if it were, it would not neces- 
sarily exclude the exercise of the logical understanding, or 
supersede the use of systematic theology. It is not “ intuition” 
at all: it is rather a spiritual perception—a realising convic- 
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tion,—a direct and, if you will, an ecstatic contemplation of 
the objects which stand revealed in the light of divine truth; 
—it is the vision of faith “by which the invisible things of 
God are clearly seen”—of faith “which is the substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen,”-——and by 
which the believer feels, and acts, and endures, as “ seeing Him 
who is invisible.” But this is not “intuition;’ it is not the 
direct, immediate apperception of God, his attributes, and will: 
on the contrary, it is the fruit of much teaching and much 
reflection,—it is the offspring of knowledge, expanded by ex- 
rience, and matured by habit; and when it is most per- 
fect, it still beholds the objects of faith only as they stand 
revealed in the light of Truth. But even if it were entitled 
to be called “intuition,” it would not necessarily exclude the 
exercise of the logical understanding, or supersede the use of 
systematic theology ; for we have intuitions of moral distine- 
tions, and also of natural beauty, which, so far from shutting 
out the systematic treatment of the truths belonging to these 
departments of thought, constitute the foundation of the 
sciences of Ethics and sthetics. The truth is that Theology 
belongs to the class, not of pure, but of méwed sciences, 
in which the principles of reason are applied to the interpre- 
tation of facts: its first and most fundamental principle is the 
authority of the Revealer, and its only infallible proofs are 
the testimonies of His word; but these testimonies may be 
lawfully compared with one another, classified under distinct 
heads, and exhibited in a scientific or systematic form, since 
they are addressed to our ordinary faculties, and can -only be 
interpreted by the logical understanding. For the further 
illustration of these views, we refer with pleasure to the second 
volume of Dr Tatham’s “ Chart and Scale of Truth.” 
Objections to Systematic Theology have been generally com- 
bined with a strong prejudice against creeds and definite 
articles of faith. An able writer in the North British Review 
has assailed the natural creed of Scotland in no measured 
terms, deploring “ the close adhesion of the creed to the 
truth—the entombing of the truth within the creed ”—*“ the 
thraldoms imposed in a dark and evil age.” Scotland has 
shewn little disposition to respond to his appeal, that some 
one should “loosen by a little the tightness of those logi- 
cal theologies, which, framed as they were in a disputatious 
age, have now the effect of debarring us from the free and 
fearless enjoyment of Holy Scripture.” She is not ashamed 
of the glorious age of her Reformation. She is not conscious 
of being debarred from the enjoyment of the Bible. She has 
no sense of any thraldom—* the truth hath made her free.” 
And she is the less willing to forego the advantage of her 
national creed, or to forfeit the protection which it may pos- 
VOL. VIII—NO. XXVIII. Hh 
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sibly afford to the faith of her children, when she is told by so 
high an authority as the author of “ Ancient Christianity ”— 
by Isaac Taylor himself, whose vigorous pen has often done 
good service tu the cause of truth,—that “ practically and vir- 
tually, every religious community—in one mode or in another— 
directly or indirectly, gathers itself around some confession or 
declaration of principles, which, in fact, is its conservative nu- 
cleus ; or the organ, and the conveying medium of its conti- 
nued identity, as a body ;”—that “ where church formularies 
—whether they be articles of religion, or creeds, or confessions, 
occupy the place of the covenants of a deed, securing the enjoy- 
ment of rents and privileges, they may be, and ought to be ap- 
pealed to and enforced,”—and that in the case of England “ the 
established Church was saved from heterodoxy—from doctrinal 
apostasy—as the instrumental means—by its articles, creeds, 
homilies, and liturgy.” (Preface to vol. ii, “ Ancient Chris- 
tianity.’’) 


X. Is it quite clear that the science of Metaphysics is compe- 
tent, in its present state, to measure the extent, determine the 
range, or prescribe the limits of hwman thought? In other 
words, is reflective thought,—for to this head psychology and 
metaphysics must be ultimately reduced—an adequate gauge, 
unless it be itself perfect, of spontaneous thought ? 

We have no disposition to disparage a sound inductive 
Psychology, nor even a sober Metaphysics, when viewed, as it 
ought to be, as a branch of psychology ; but the more abstruse 
and transcendental speculations, which have often been 
broached under this designation, and which have had for their 
object the vain attempt to prove the truth of our faculties, or 
to prove by reasoning what is necessarily implied in reason itself, 
provoke us to raise the question whether our partial success 
or failure in explaining or accounting for the phenomena or 
laws of thought can be justly held to afford an adequate 
measure of thought itself; or whether the facts of conscious- 
ness are in any respect dependent on our philosophical ex- 
planation of them? If Psychology, unlike any other human 
science, were absolute or perfect,—liad it succeeded in bring- 
ing out to view, and placing in a clear and certain light, the 
whole contents of consciousness,—-or had it explained all the 
phenomena, and accounted for all the processes of thought, 
tracing them up to their ultimate springs, and co-ordinating 
them under general laws, we might have had less difficulty in 
acknowledging its pretensions ; but when this is confessedly a 
measure of completeness and perfection to which that science 
has not attained, and when, in the estimation of its most 
ardent votaries, it is very far from having exhausted all the 
mysteries of our intellectual life, we cannot recognise it as ah 
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a and processes which it seeks only to ascertain and 
classify ;—and we must hold, that from every decision of psycho- 
logy there lies an appeal to the facts of consciousness, just as 
from every decision of physical science there lies an to 
the facts of natwre,—the constitution of the human mind, in 
the one case, and the constitution of material nature in the 
other, being the ultimate standard to which psychology and 
physics must be equally subordinated. 

But metaphysics, it may be said, cannot be subject to con- 
ditions such as are applicable to sciences depending on expe- 
rience and induction ; it deals not with contingent and relative, 
but with necessary and absolute truth; it is not dependent 
on observation, but springs from the spontaneous intuitions of 
reason, and may be said, therefore, to have peculiar claims to 
authority, such as cannot belong to any empirical science, 
Now, admitting as we do, the distinction between absolute and 
relative, contingent and necessary truth,—admitting further, 
that certain perceptions of reason do contain an element of 
necessary as distinzaished from contingent truth, it is still an 
open question whether these perceptions are altogether inde- 
pendent of experience, as affording not only the océeasion by 
which they are elicited, but also the rudimentary materials out 
of which they are educed by the mind’s internal activity; and 
further, whether the intuitions of reason, however independent 
they may be of experience, and supposing even that they were 
elicited without experience, can be justly said to be less rela- 
tive, in the sense of | being less dependent on the constitution 
and laws of the human mind, than are the intimations of sense, 
or the perceptions of relation, resemblance, and difference, or 
any other phenomena which are revealed in consciousness, 
There may beisanb believe there is—an element of necessary 
truth, involved in some of our conceptions, which is not con- 
fined, however, to the intuitions of pure reason, but common 
to them with the ideas which spring from the understanding 
and the conscience ; and these saline! abeet although contain- 
ing, and, in a certain sense, reveali ute Becessary 
ereths, which are clearly distinguishable from such ag are 
merely contingent and ralative, we hold to be all equally de. 
pendent on the constitution of the human mind, and incapable 
of being proved otherwise than by referring them to its funda- 
mental laws. If it be said that, on such a supposition, all 
truth must be relative, and that we can have no voucher for 
it other than the trustworthiness of our own faculties, we 
answer that absolute truth exists, and is in fact revealed to 
us in this way, but that, as conceived by us, it must be relative 
to our capacities, for knowledge of every kind implies ‘a corre- 
lation between the subject and object of thought ; and we can- 
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not in any case be required, nor can we, indeed, attempt, 
without involving ourselves in a flagrant contradiction, to prove 
the truth of our faculties by the use of these faculties themselves. 
So that no peculiar claim in favour of metaphysics as the 
supreme standard or ultimate arbiter of the limits of human 
thought can be admitted, which rests on the supposition that 
the truths of this science are less relative, in the sense of being 
more independent of our mental constitution, than any other 
truths in the wide domain of inductive psychology. 


What is metaphysics? ‘“‘ Metaphysics,” says Professor Fraser, “ is 
the study of reason in its ultimate relations to being. To find the 
relation of knowing and being—of our knowledge to absolute exist- 
ence—of thought to the infinite—of intelligence to the unconditioned, 
are technical expressions for a task which, in one form or other,'meets 
every man who tries to analyze his knowledge, and to read its deeper 
meaning. . . . Themetaphysician does not seek to prove—what every- 
body grants in some sense—that he himself exists, or that matter 
exists, or that God exists. He does not give any extra evidence that 
what men see and touch and taste is real—that our feelings, thoughts, 
and volitions are actually experienced by us—or that other intelli- 
gences than our own may reasonably be inferred to exist, through the 
marks of design made known to our observations. But he asks what 
EXISTENCE means, and must mean, when thus variously employed.” 
(Essays, p. 204, 292.) 

Metaphysics, then, as the science of the relation of Thought 
to Being, embraces three objects of inquiry,—our own exist- 
ence, the existence of an external world, and the existence of 
God ; in other words, of the ego, the non-ego, and the Supreme 
Cause of both. It is not said that we are at all dependent on 
this science for our knowledge or belief of any one of these 
objects ; on the contrary, it is admitted that “every sane man 
udliuves, in some sense, that he himself and other intelligent 
beings exist, and that matter exists,” and that “we may believe 
what we cannot scientifically rationalize,” (p. 245). “The 
metaphysician does not,” even, “seek to prove—what every 
body grants in some sense—that he himself exists, or that 
matter exists, or that God exists.” How, then, can metaphy- 
sics, itself defective and incomplete, be recognised as an ade- 
quate exponent or authoritative arbiter of human thought ? 
or why should it be deemed competent to prescribe limits to 
that which it is impotent to explain? If it cannot “ scientifi- 
cally rationalize” some of the most undoubted “ contents of 
consciousness,” may we not rather speak of the limits of meta- 
physics than of the “limits of human thought?” Is there no 
danger in conceding to speculative science a degree of pre- 
eminence and authority, in the way determining the possible 
range of our knowledge, such as could only belong to it on the 
supposition that it is absolute and complete? Professor Fraser 
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has more than once seasonably reminded his readers of the 
danger incident to the habit of mere speculative thought :— . 

“A rigorous separation of the speculative from the. practical, is 
apt, by causing a disruption of the complex nature of man, to infuse 
the spirit of scepticism into the operations of the understanding, and 
to occasion weakness and vacillation in the conduct of human life. 
. . . No individual is more likely to be subject to irresolution, and 
exposed to illusion, than he from whose mind all the blind and irra- 
tional (?) principles of action, which are meant to supplement reason, 
have been extracted by the power of the habit of philosophizing, and 
who submits to the influence only of motives which are regulated by 
pure intelligence. . . . He whose course of philosophical study con- 
sists chiefly in an evolution of the necessary consequences of such 
judgments, and who is thus elaborating a science of what must be in 
thought, is in danger of excluding from his regard not a little of what 
is in man, including those intellectual powers through which man 
gains his knowledge of things. He then virtually separates belief 
from thought ; and, finally, having eviscerated knowledge altogether, 
his philosophy, instead of an inductive study of man regarded as a 
knower, becomes an elaborate deduction of the logical contents of a 
few abstract metaphysical axioms.” (Essays, p. 67, 166.) 

The whole history of metaphysical speculation affords an 
instructive commentary on this warning. The great task which 
it has imposed on itself is to discover the passage from Psycho- 
logy to Ontology—a task fully as difficult, it would seem, as the 
discovery of the North-west passage itself. It has described 
the wide gulf which divides the two, and attempted to bridge 
it over; but hitherto it has been more successful in exploring 
the gulf, than in constructing the bridge. It stands trem- 
bling on the verge of this awful chasm, and gets giddy as it 
looks down into the deep abyss; while the mind without an 
effort, in the exercise of spontaneous thought, springs lightly 
across, and leaves psychology to describe the feat, and meta- 
physics to account for it, as they best may! 

In the words of Degerando—“ La science de homme et l’existence 
des choses sont comme deux grands territoires que la philosophie a 
tour-a-tour distingués, mais entre lesquels elle a voulu établie un com- 
merce. Le scepticisme a creusé un abime entr’ eux: le dogmatisme 
a voulu élever un pont sur cet abime: mais comment s’y prendre? 
Qui se placera sur ce rivage de l’existence, opposé a celui de fa pensée 
pour y prendre un point d’appui? Voila, se je ne me trompe, le 
grand embarras des philosophes de tous les siécles.” (Histoire Com- 
pareé, ii. 298.) 

If metaphysics has found the task of “scientifically ra- 
tionalizing ” our spontaneous knowledge of our own existence; 
and that of the world and God, so difficult as to be tempted to 
regard it as an “ insoluble problem,” has it been more success- 
ful in constructing that “prima philosophia ” which Bacon 
projected, and which was designed to unfold the rationale and 
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mutual connection of all the sciences, as so many living and 
_ fruitful branches of the same tree of knowledge, by explaining 
their common relation to the laws of the human mind? On 
the contrary, is it not true of every particular science that; 
while the facts and laws of which it properly consists have 
been gradually cleared and consolidated by the slow but steady 
progress of inductive inquiry, its metaphysics still remain un- 
settled and obscure ? at can be more clear or certain than 
the truths of geometry? yet the metaphysics of geometry are 
still, as in the age of Buffon, a theme of controversy between 
such men as Whewell and Mill. What more solid than the 
structure of physical science, yet what more obscure than some 
of the primary conceptions on which it rests? For every 
science ” a metaphysics, and all metaphysics run out into 
mystery. Among the rest, theology has its metaphysics, and 
this may give rise to intricate and perplexing questions, while 
the great truths of theology itself are alike clear and certain. 
If it be said that “metaphysical science has outgrown theology,” 
and is now entitled to lay down the law to her by prescribing 
the limits of religious thought, we can only say—Would that 
metaphysics had kept pace with her, or kept abreast of any 
other science! And this we say, not in disparagement of that 
science, but in self-defence against its arrogant pretensions. 
We cannot subordinate spontaneous to reflective thought, nor 
make the human mind a vassal to its mere interpreter. Specu- 
late on the limits of thought as you will, your doctrine must 
include all the actual contents of consciousness, and all the 
possibilities of fresh manifestations of truth: it can never be 
applicable, therefore, to foreclose any question which depends 
on evidence, whether of fact or testimony,—and its only legiti- 
mate effect is to shew that some questions are beyond the 
range of our ascertained knowledge, or to disprove objections 
to certain truths by making it manifest that reason is not in 
a condition either to afirm or to deny them, in so far as she is 
left to depend on her own unaided powers. 

We have long thought it a providential circumstance that, 
in our own country, the great metaphysical question respect- 
ing the relation of thought to existence was ed, in the 
first instance, with reference to our knowledge of an external 
world as revealed by sense-perception, and that, when trans- 
ferred to Germany, it was taken up with reference to the 
knowledge of our own existence, as revealed in consciousness,. 
before we were called, in the pro; of sceptical speculation, 
to discuss it in connection with the existence and attributes 
of God. The three branches of the subject depend ultimately 
on the same principles and laws of thought ; and the course 
of speculation, with reference to the two former, gives us 
the Henefit of experience in now dealing with the latter. 
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And surely, if anything could rebuke or repress the presump- 
tion of reason in dealing with the evidence for the being and 
perfections of God, it should be its manifest impotency to con- 
struct a science of metaphysics such as can settle and deter- 
mine the questions which have been raised as to our own 
existence and that of an external world. Let the common 
dependence of all the three probléms on the same principles of 
reason be clearly discerned, and let the history of alae 
speculation on them for the last hundred years be closely 
examined, and we have no fear for the result in the case of any 
mind sufficiently comprehensive to grasp the whole subject, 
and sufficiently candid ‘to deal with every portion of it in the 
same impartial spirit. For it will then be seen that no objec- 
tion, founded on the limitation of the human faculties, can 
be urged against our religious faith which is not equally 
applicable to every other part of our most assured kuwelalon 
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Kie Kirche Christi u thre Zeugen Zweiter Band, Vierte Abtheilung IT, 
Hafte v. Fur Bohringer. Zurich: Meier u Zeller. 1858. Pp, 
1061. 


Béhringer has now completed the mediseval portion of his Chureh 
History in biographies. The volume before us comprises the precur- 
sors of the Reformation in the fifteenth century. Hns, Jerome of 
Prague, and Savonarola, with sketches of Waldhausen, Milic, and 
Mathies of Janow. The author has avoided touching the ground so 
well-trodden by Ullmann, in his ‘‘ Refomatoren v. d. Reformation.” 
About half of the thick volume is devoted to Hus, and by much the 
larger half of the remainder is given to Savonarola. We may question 
the propriety of the manner in which the volume has been made up. 
The word precursor of the Reformation is used in a very wide sense, 
when it embraces such very different persons as the Bohemian an 
the Italian martyrs. And it would, we think, have given a more full 
view of the century before Luther, if the section on Savonarola had 
been abridged ; and, instead of the brief account of Gerson, which 
Béhbringer has given, there had been a detailed representation of the 
distinguished Chancellor of Paris. It must be remembered that the 
Conciliarist Reformers, of whom Gerson be chief, were bes ‘at 
real honesty of purpose ; and it was probably necessary, to 
effect of of Lutheran Reformation a century afterwards, that Conci- 
liarism should have been fully tried, and found inadequate as a 
remedy to church corruptions. 

We cannot help thinking that Savonarola has been overrated as a 
Reformer. Italy has frequently seen, in the Romish church, out- 
ward reformations as remarkable, and as transitory, as that effected 
in peculiarly favourable political instances, by the eloquent Domini- 
can. With thorough honesty and purity of purpose, he seems to 
have wanted the ion of thorough Bible principles. Neither 
from the side of Wickliffe, or of Hus, had he learned anything. He 
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appears not to have made use of the art of printing, discovered forty 
years before his Florentine tribunate, to spread wholesome Scriptural 
instruction ; and pulpit efforts alone, in so religiously ignorant a 
community as the Florentines- were, could not accomplish very much. 
The vigorous sketch of him by Dr M‘Crie, in his Reformation in 
Italy, gives him the qualified praise to which alone he is entitled. 

Hus is a far greater name. Though not, in point of originality or 
theological depth to be compared to Wickliffe, he was a truly good 
man. Hissphere of activity was comparatively short—a dozen years 
comprise it all; yet the effect he produced might be termed na- 
tional. Upon all classes, learned and ignorant, the influence hi 
exerted was immediate, permanent, and beneficial. He did not break 
with Rome’s system so fully as the English Reformer. But his life was 
considerably shorter, and more involved in turmoil than that of Wick- 
liffe. It has obviously been a labour of love with Béhringer to trace 
the history of Hus. He has given the most full portraiture of the Bo- 
hemian Reformer yet issued. Hus has been fortunate in having, in a 
single decade, two such biographersas Neanderand the writer before us. 

We regret that Bohringer does not give the original of his quo- 
tations. We like to see the original Latin of influential authors. 
Neander, Guericke, and other Church historians, have given vividness 
to their pages by well selected citations from the original. We wish 
also that a specimen or two of the hymns of Hus had been given. 
Could our limits have allowed, we should have quoted at least part 
of the comparison which Béhringer makes between Wickliffe and 
Hus. The volume is a worthy sequel to the author's one on the 
English Reformer. 


Conciliengesclichte. Nach den Quellen bearbeitet v. Dr C. J. Hefele. 
Tiibingen. Dritter Band, Freiburg: Herder. 1858. Pp. 732. 
Tue learned author of this history of the Councils has been long 
known for his thorough acquaintance with Church History. His 
article on that subject in the sixth volume of the Kirchen Lexicon, 
is the best we know for concise comprehensiveness of statement 
about the sources of ecclesiastical history in the three great periods, 
ancient, medieval, and modern. No man living is more competent 
to fulfil the task, which Mohler left unbegun, of a large Church 
History on Romanist principles. The volume before us continues 
the history of the Councils from the middle of the sixth century to 
the death of Charlemagne, a.p. 814. The book really meets a 
want. We have no general Council history within moderate bounds 
and at a reasonable price. The works of Mansi and others are both 
scarce and dear. The purposes of the student of Church History, in 
investigating this branch of it, are met by Dr Hefele’s volumes. We 
might, indeed, prefer to have a mere collection of the decrees or 
decisions. But the work of Bruns does not go beyond the seventh 
century, and that of Denzinger embraces only a selection, chiefly of the 
papal decrees. The decrees of Trent have, as well as the Catechism, 
been made available by the edition of Tauchnitz. It were to be. 
wished that some enterprising scholar, German or not, would con- 

tinue the work of Bruns, and bring it down to the time of Trent. 
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Meanwhile we welcome Dr Hefele’s elaborate work. It is the 
production of a man thoroughly conversant with the German and 
Latin literature of his subject. Of French books we notice few re- 
ferred to, and Dr Hefele seems unacquainted with English. Buta 
full knowledge of the proceedings of the Councils of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church can only be had by referring to the works of Inett, Fuller, 
Soames, and others. 

We regret that Dr Hefele has departed from the practice of his 
earlier volumes, and has given only translations of the proceedings of 
the Councils. Though it would have slightly enlarged the volume, 
it would have been more satisfactory to have had the original text 
of the chief proceedings, both of the sixth and seventh General 
Councils. The ogo¢ of the latter on a worship, ¢.g. should have 
been presented in the original Greek. e question of the conduct 
of Pope Honorius in the Monothelete controversy is a difficult one 
for Romanists. Hefele discusses the matter at great length, and 
comes to the conclusion, that his expressions were indistinct, but not 
heretical. If anxiety to save, in some measure, the character of the 
Roman See leads to this defence, the same principle would admit of 
very extensive application to others, whom Councils have pronounced 
heretical, Without going the length of such a whitewasher of 
heretics as Gottfried Arnold, it may be questioned whether some 
whose names have gone down to posterity with a brand, were not 
more innocent than they have been deemed. 

The ‘ Caroline books,’ form another unpleasant topic for Romanists. 
Hefele’s account of them is tolerably complete, but a better will be 
found in Banterwek’s article in the seventh volume of Herzog’s 
Encyclopédie! The author before us closes the account with saying, 
that as the Emperor shewed to Pope Hadrian affection even at his 
death, the difference between them on image worship could not have 
been so great as Protestants suppose and wish! P. 671. 

The book is well got up, and has a most complete list of contents, 
and equally satisfactory index. 


Essays, Biographical, Critical, and Miscellaneous. By Peter Bayye, 
A.M., Author of “The Christian Life, Social and Individual,” 
Edinburgh : James Hogg & Sons. 1859. Pp. 460. 


Ir is scarcely possible to take up a book written by Mr Bayne, with- 
out thinking of another to whom, in one respect, he stands intimately 
related—his great predecessor ,in the editorship of The Witness. 
There would be neither fairness nor good taste in instituting a com- 
parison between them ; and we certainly shall not attempt to shew 
their parallelisms or contrasts. But leave may be given us to 
make a single remark on one subject which instantly forces itself on 
the attention of every. one who reads but a page or two of their re- 
spective writings ; and that is the marked difference which charac- 
terises their styles. Both are allowed to be models after their kind ; 
but their unlikeness is quite as great as might have been expected, 
from the prevailing tastes and known antecedents of the two men. 
Through the rough training of practical life, and the exciting atmos- 
phere of a great religious movement—-with a memory charged with 
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the “ Legends of the North of Scotland,” and a mind that had deeply 
felt the fascinations of science, Hugh Miller struggled up, step by 
step, till he reached the elevation of that editorial chair which he 
filled with such glorious power till the very day of his death. Mr 
Bayne, on the other hand, has attained the same position, almost at 
the very outset of his career, his appointment being a practical re- 
cognition of his native talent, his liberal education, and his high and 
uncommon literary culture and power. We fancy the former com- 
posing with something of Foster's effort ; yet, partly perhaps, on 
this account, his language has a strength and point and massiveness 
about it, which invariably constrain attention ; and when intermixed 
with these qualities, there are found that peculiar richness and glow 
usnally imparted by the imagination, and that wealth of illustration, 
avd precision of statement, which were characteristic of him, as a 
well-read and scientific man possessing a tenacious memory, we 
have before us a style which is scarcely surpassed within the entire 
range of English authorship. Mr Bayne, again, we think of as 
writing with extraordinary facility. His command of language, and 
2 choice language too, is such, that he has never known, probably, 
what it was to be in agony for a word. In this way his works and 
articles are uncommonly readable. Nor are we ever at a loss to 
know what he would be at. If he does not bring out his meaning 
with a single stroke, he at once presents it under a new aspect, and 
very much after the manner of Chalmers, he eontinues to pour light 
upon his ideas, until he has rendered them perfectly luminous. His 
danger, of course, is—to become redundant—to lose in strength what 
he gains in fluency. And yet we cannot say that this fault is really 
chargeable upon him. That his style is full, is undeniable—that it 
is wordy, no man can honestly say. It is not here only, however, 
that the difference we are now speaking of appears. We have dwelt 
too long on this point already, in so short a notice as this must be. 
But everything almost is said, when we have repeated the fact, that 
Mr Bayne is eminently astudent and litteratewr, He has thought 
deeply, read largely, travelled, too, perhaps, and come into personal 
contact with many men of letters. His culture, therefore, has been 
extensive and fine; but his “Schools and Schoolmasters” having 
been of a very different class from those which contributed to the 
foundation of Hugh Miller’s mental character, his style of thought, 
and, therefore, of language is, of course, of an essentially different 
cast. This appears in a very marked way in the work before us. 
Everybody knows, that in cultivated society at present, “ Art” 
comes in for more than its share of conversation. To be able to say 
you have seen the Sistine Chapel, or at least have mastered Ruskin, 
seems almost indispensable to your being in a condition to open your 
mouth in-some companies. Mr Bayne, evidently, is thoroughly im- 
bued with this spirit of the age. Art, whether, as it appears in 
poetry or painting, occupies the place in his mind which geology did 
in the mind of Hugh Miller. en dealing with it in one form or 
another, he speaks with the air of one who is perfectly at home ; and 
it seems not at all improbable, that the lady readers of The Witness, 
who once were so “ jue” on the subject of rocks, will soon become 
as much so on the subject of pictures. ogi: 
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Mr. Bayne is already well known, both ini this country and in 
America, as the author of a volume on “The Christian Life”—a work 
of which Hugh Miller himself said, that “some of its bi ies coms 
dense, in comparatively brief space, the thinking of ordinary volumes.” 
Something peculiarly good then was looked for, when, after the lapse 


from, but add to his already high reputation ; and all the more that 
they exhibit his powers under a greater variety of aspecte,—as deal- 
ing not only with the single subject of individual character, but with 
a number of abstract questions connected with philosophy, wstheties, 
and social science. 

The papers are not, of course, all of equal merit. The three first, 
for example, are unquestionably the least satisfactory in the volume, 
There are some fine passages in the essay on “ Plato ;” but, as 
whole, the study does justice neither to the greatness of the topic, 
nor to Mr Bayne’s own present poms It would, we think, have 
been much better to have left it to quietly on in “ Mr Hogg’s 
Magazine,” where it originally Adee than to have thus placed it 
in the van of such a series. Most people, in reading a book, are foolish 
enough to begin at the beginning. The lecture on the “ Charac- 
teristics of Christian Civilization,” which appears here as an essay, 
does not exhibit Mr Bayne’s capacities to the greatest nr i 
and “ Wellington” is, in our judgment, very nearly a failure, 
seven remaining papers, however, are all of the 
may be distributed into four classes, First, we have a very a and 
discriminating essay on the ‘“ Elementary Principles of Criticism.” 
Next, we have two admirable studies of character (in this Fauve 
of literature Mr Bayne undoubtedly excels), entitled, “ 
and “ Ellis Acton and Currer Bell.” t peed ie 
probably form the most interesting sections in the book. Then we 
have two excursions into the domain of Poetry ; 3 foret, in an elaborate 
review of “ Tennyson and his Teachers ;” and, second, in an intensely 
laudatory notice of Mrs Barrett Browning. And, lastly, there.are two 
papers on Art, commonly so called ; one a dialogue entitled “Glimpses 
of Recent British Painting ;” and another, an admirable and, to our 
mind, thoroughly conclusive, defence of Ruskin, in an examination of 
his “ ‘System of Art-Criticism.” 

It is exceedingly satisfactory, in these days, when to be known as 
a literary man, is to he suspected by many of Anti-christianism, it 
is exceedingly satisfactory to hear a writer, who has already achieved 
so high a place in the guild of letters as Mr Bayne, and from whom, 
if spared, so much more may be , giving expression to such 
a sentiment as this :—“ It tifa wx feolslyrage that gears 

nothing good, true, or beautiful, w: may not claimed by 
Chriatian. For all the essays, it is hoped that a principle of unity 
is to be found in a Christianity of treatment.” This isa 
noble position to take up. e bear our willing testimony to the 
fact, it is well maintained in the volume before us, Not much 
needs now be done to remove the supposed antagonism between 
science and theology ; but there is yet room for some steps being 
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taken to reconcile, in its highest forms, literature with religion. We 
hope and believe that Mr Bayne has peculiar qualifications for this 
task, and we cordially welcome his book as an important contribution 
towards its achievment. One word more: These Lssays appear to 
us specially adapted for circulation among intelligent young men. 
We would, therefore, earnestly commend them to such, and to all 
who have that class directly to deal with. They should find a place 
not only on private study tables, and the shelves of reading clubs, 
but likewise in the libraries of business establishments. 


Notes of a Tour in Sweden, during the Summer of 1858. By the Rev. 
Epwakrp Sreang, D.D., and the Rev. J. Howarp Hinton, M.A. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 1859. Pp. 232. 


THE religious condition of Sweden is one of the subjects of the day. 
Revivals have recently taken place there as remarkable as any we 
have lately read of in America itself. And as, from the peculiar 
constitution of the National Church, these awakenings have been in 
most places regarded and treated as gross irregularities, movements 
have occurred, ard questions been raised, which have given even 
additional interest to the spiritual state and prospects of the country. 
Until within the last few years such a thing as an organised dissent 
from the establishment was unknown. The church was not only in 
alliance with the state, but the church and state were identical, and 
every adult was required to be a communicant under a threat of civil 
pains and penalties. One or other of two results were exceedingly 
likely to follow from this state of matters, either that, as in New 
England, the people should become thoroughly careless about religion 
altogether, or that, if a time of earnestness came, they should rush 
into extreme opinions in regard to the Christian ordinances. The 
last is the result we are at present called on to contemplate in Swe- 
den. A considerable number of the more earnest-minded inhabitants 
have become Baptists ; and congregations holding the principles of 
that communion have sprung up recently with amazing rapidity. 
The law had no toleration for these parties. Many of them under 
went severe persecutions ; and it was chiefly with the view of sus- 
taining their suffering brethren, and doing something at the same 
time for the cause of religious liberty, that Dr Steane and Mr Hinton 
were sent on this mission. They have compiled a very interesting 
volume. The information contained in it was much needed. We 
believe that the wide circulation of these “ Notes” would be produc- 
tive of much good ; and we heartily commend them to the attention 
of our readers. Sweden is to many of usa terra incognita. We 
know little either about its physical features, or about the manners 
and customs of its inhabitants. Anything, therefore, is welcome 
which may help to dispel our uajustifiable ignorance in regard to such 
matters. On this ground these “ Notes” would have been accept- 
able even had they been memoranda of ordinary travel. But they 
bear a far higher character than that. They tell us indeed not a little 
about the scenery and society of Sweden, but their chief excellence . 
is this, that they throw much direct light upon what is of paramount 
interest at present —the state of religion in the country. 
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The Indian Church during the Great Rebellion. By the Bev. M. A. 
Suerrine, A.M., LL.B., formerly Missionary in Benares, and now 
Missionary in Mirzapore. London: Nisbet and Co. 1859. 


Tus book has come very opportunely to the churches at home, 
now that they are in a position to reoccupy with safety the posts 
from which they have been lately driven. It is a compilation of 
narratives, drawn up, in many instances, by survivors, of the disasters 
which have befallen the several mission stations throughout the dis- 
turbed provinces in India. Authentic lists are given both of the 
British and American missionaries, and of the native Christian cate- 
chists and teachers, who-were killed during the rebellion, and returns 
are likewise furnished of the losses sustained at the several stations 
by the destruction of churches; schools, &c. In the several narra- 
tives we have also accounts of the conduct and constancy of the 
groups of native converts connected with each station, and thus we 
may learn what success has attended past missionary effort, and 
what ground there is for renewed or increased exertion. How has 
native Christianity withstood the fiery trial to which it has been 
lately subjected, is a question most interesting in itself, and having 
a very important bearing on future missionary enterprise. Abundant 
materials are furnished in this book for a decisive answer to this 
question, and it is very satisfactory to know, that, while in a very 
few instances only, native Christians have given way, in very many 
they have sealed their testimony with their blood, and as a body, 
have patiently endured the trials and persecution to which they 
have been subjected for the sake of the Cross of Christ. India has 
now had its martyrs, and we hope that with respect to it the old 
saying will be realised, that ‘‘ the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church.” To the general reader the book will be interesting, as 
it contains many incidental notices of the progress of the rebellion 
in the several towns, in most cases by | poem who write what they 
saw ; while those who are desirous of information respecting the 
Church in India will be both instructed and gratified by its perusal. 
We have only to add, that Mr Sherring has woven his materials 
together with great tact and success. 


Memorials of Christian Martyrs and other Sufferers for the Truth in 
the Indian Rebellion. By the Rev. Wu. Owen. -London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall and Oo. 1859. Pp. 238. 12mo. 


Tas is another very interesting book on the same subject as the 
last. To a considerable extent it goes over the same ground as Mr 
Sherring’s, but it furnishes a good many additional particulars of 
great interest in regard to the sufferings and the constancy of some 
native converts, 


Opinions concerning Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Perzr Davinson, 
Minister of the United Presbyterian Congregation of Dean Street, 
Edinburgh : W. Oliphant & Co. 1858. 12mo. Pp. 304. 

Tas is a valuable contribution to the Scriptural exposition of 

the most important of all subjects, the person and the work of the 
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Redeemer. The Scripture evidence for the proper divinity of Jesus 
- Christ, in opposition to the leading errors which have been broached 
upon the subject, is brought out in a very effective and in a very 
scholarlike way ; and though theatonementismuch more briefly treated, 
it is clearly and accurately explained in opposition to the gross 
misrepresentations of Jowett, Maurice, and Robertson, which, as 
Mr Davidson shews, seem to have been all borrowed from Thomas 
Paine. Mr Davidson’s book is highly creditable to his talents and 
acquirements, and is well fitted to be useful at a time when the pro- 
per divinity and the vicarious atonement of Christ seem to be either 
given up or explained away by many who have made a profssion of 
believing them. 


—_—_—_ ——_ 


Illustrations, Expository and Practical, of the Farewell Discourse of 
Jesus, being a serics of Lectures upon the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
chapters of the Gospel of St John. By the late Rev. Joun B. Patrsr- 
son, M.A., Minister of Falkirk. Second edition. Edinburgh : T. & 
T. Clark. 1859. Pp. 480. 

TuesE lectures, amounting in number to thirty-six, were first 

ublished above twenty years ago, soon after the death of their 
ented author, who was cut down in the morning of his days after 
having laboured little more than five years in the work of the 
ministry. He had conscientiously devoted his great talents, his ad- 
mirable scholarship, and his exquisite taste, under the guidance of the 
highest principles and the most exalted motives, to preparation for 
the pulpit and to pastoral labour in a most laborious charge. He 
sunk under the pressure of this work, and was early removed to join 
in the services of the upper sanctuary. His Lectures, though not in- 
tended for the press, and exhibiting some of the defects of posthumous 
productions, are not unworthy of the high reputation of their author, 
and we rejoice to think, that by this republication of them they are 
likely to furnish edification and delight to many who would otherwise 
not have known them. 


Mendip Annals, or a Narrutive of the Charitable Labours of Hannah 
and Martha More in their neighbourhood, being the Journal of 
Martha More. ‘By Arruur Rowerts, M.A., Rector of Wood 
Rising, Norfolk. Second edition. Pp. 254, 

Home Light, or the Life and Letters of Maria Chowne, Wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Marsh, D.D. of Beckingham. By her Son, Rev. W. T. 
ig M.A. Second edition. Pp. 382. London: J. Nisbet & Co, 

8 ; 


Eacu of these two books presents a delightful picture of deep and 
enlightened piety, producing a life of active and honoured usefulness. 
They both exhibit a beautiful and most encouraging specimen of 
what Christian ladies are able to effect for the good of others, without 
going beyond their own proper spheres ; and believing as we do that 
there is not a little of piety among our countrywomen which is 
comparatively hidden or dormant, or at least not made available 
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as it might be for the public good, we cordially wish these works a 

wide circulation. 

The Primeval World, a Treatise on the Relations of Geology to Theology. 
By the Rev. Paton T. Gioag, Author of Treatises on Assurance and 
Justification. Edinburgh: T. & T.Olark. 1859. Pp. 196. 

Tis work is characterised by what seems to be a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the various subjects brought under discussion, and 
by great soundness of judgment. The views put forth seem to be in 
general fair and reasonable, and they are usually presented in a distinct 
and interesting way. It.is well fitted to convey sound and whole- 
some views upon some general topics to those who are beginning the 
study of geology. 


History of the Christian Church, By Purr Scnaar, D.D. From 
the Birth of Christ to the Reign of Constantine, ap. 1-311. 
New York : Scribner & Co. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clarke. 1859. 
Pp. 536. 

We have repeatedly expressed our high estimate of the talents and 

acquirements of Dr Schaaf. "We regard him as ing in an 

eminent degree the qualifications for a church historian, which re- 
sult from a combination of the better features of the English and 

German minds and methods. Weare glad that he has been enabled 

to publish this history of the first three centuries, the first part of it 

being of course very much an abridgment of his valuable work, in 
two volumes, on the History of the Apostolic Church. As the general 
tendency of Dr Schaaf’s work is decidedly sound and wholesome, 
and fitted to counteract some erroneous notions and leanings that 

prevail in the present day, we cordially commend it, and wish it a 

wide circulation, D1 Schaaf’s great defect as a church historian is, 

that he does not receive what we believe to be the Scriptural view 
of the Popish system as the great apostasy. But the influence of 
his terror scarcely appears in this portion of the History of the 

Church. We are glad to see that Dr S. continues to defend, in op- 

position to the present prevailing fashion, the apostolic authority 

for intent baptism, and does so both upon seriptural and historical 
groun 


A Grammar of the New Testament Diction ; intended as an Introdue- 
tion to the Critical Study of the Greek New Testament, By Dr 
Grorce Benepicr Winer. Translated from the 6th enlarged and 
improved edition of the original. By Epwanp Masson, M.A, 
formerly Professor in the University of Athens. Vol. 1. 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1859. 8vo. Pp. 872. 


Tuts is the standard classical work on the Grammar of the New 
Testament, and it is of on indigpensable to every one who would 
prosecute intelligently the critical study of the most important por 
tion of the re se a Tt is ny: Aer! service to make whe 
work accessible to the English reader, and it is well that with this 
view the publishers have secured the services of so accomplished a 
scholar as Professor Masson. 
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St Augustine : a Biographical Memoir. By the Rev. Joun Battie, 
Author of Memoirs of Hewitson, &c. London: Nisbet & Co. 
1859. 12mo. Pp. 278. 

Tis work is not a detailed account of the leading events in the life 

of Augustine, or a view of his theology and of the influence which 

he exerted upon theological opinion in the church. The object of 
the work is more humble and limited than this. But the object 
aimed at is one of great practical importance, and it has been very 
fully accomplished. Mr Baillie has selected a good many of the most 
interesting and important incidents in Augustine’s life, presented 
them in a very graphic way to his readers, and then made them the 
grounds of appropriate practical meditations and reflections, based 
in most cases upon materials furnished by Augustine himself. Mr 

B. has been, we think, very successful in his selection of incidents, 

in the dress in which he has exhibited them, and in the practical 

application which he has made of them. The book is very pleasing 
and very edifying. 


The Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ : a Practical Exposition of 
Matt. xvi, 13-28, xvii. xviii. ; Mark viii. 27-38, ix. ; Luke ix. 
18-50. By Rev. Witt1am Witson of St Paul’s Free Church, 
Dundee. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1859. Pp. 454. 


Mr Witson, by the publication of this volume, has made a valuable 
contribution to our treasures of modern exposition. His work deals 
with a comparatively small portion of the gospels. But it is a fun- 
damentally important portion ; and none but a man well versed, 
equally in theology and exposition, could have dealt with it as Mr 
Wilson has done. ‘This combination, indeed, strikes us as one ef 
the finest features of the volume, and as rendering it a peculiarly safe 
book to recommend to preachers and young ministers. There is 
some danger of the present fresh-hearted love for exposition casting 
the study of systematic and comprehensive theology into the back- 
ground. It should never be forgotten that a man cannot be a safe 
expositor of scripture, who does not bring to his labours some com- 
petent stores of well-digested theological knowledge. Without this, 
his expositions will become mere paraphrases, accompanied with pious 
observations—a very different thing from the high, responsible 
exercise of bringing out the very mind of the Holy Spirit. Theology 
alone will render the preacher’s expositions safe and valuable ; while 
his expositions will be continually enriching his stores of theology. 
In this view we cordially recommend this volume. From beginuing 
to end it exhibits the incessant action of a keen, sagacious, vigorous 
intellect—not unfrequently clothing its instructive statements in the 
eloquence of irrepressible Christian emotion, and the tenderness of a 
true pastor of souls.) Communion,—producing conformity—with 
Christ in his Cross, is the age sear thought of the volume ; and 
this fundamental law of the “ kingdom of Christ,” is very clearly, 
impressively, and variously illustrated. 








